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MY LORD, 



IT is the good-natured Advice of an admired Se£t i. 
Ancient, To think over the feveral Virtues vy Y V ' 
and Excellencies of our Acquaintance, 
wheiu we have a mind to indulge ourfelves r 
and be chearful. His Friends, it wou'd feem, 
were finccre an4 conftant, or found it their In- 
tereft to appear fo $ elfe the Remembrance of 
good or great Qualities, never to be employed 
in his Service, cou'd not have proved fo enter- 
taining, 

B ' 'Tis 
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2 An Enquiry into the Life 

Se<3. i. ,r Ti s however certain, That the Pleafures of 
^Y^> Friendfhip and mutual Confidence, are purfu* 
ed in one fhape or other by Men of all Cha- 
racters : Neither Bufinefs, nor Diverfions, nor 
Learning, can exempt us from the Power of 
this agreeable Paffion. Even a fancied Prefcnce 
affefts our Minds, and raifes our Spirits both in 
- Thought and A&ion. The Moralift's Diredtion 
extends its Influence to every part of Life \ and 
at this moment I put it in practice, while I en- 
deavour to enliven a few Thoughts, upon no 
mean Subject, by addrejfing them to your Lord-* 
Jhip. 

It is Homer, My Lord, and a Queftion 

concerning him which has been looked upon as 

hitherto unrefolved : " By what Fate or DiJ- 

" pojition of things it has happened, that None 

" have equalled him in Epic-Poetry for two 

<c thoufand feven hiindred Tears, the Time Jijjce 

<c he wrote -, Nor any, that we know, ever Jur- 

u P a M e ^ him before.'* For this is the Man, 

.- ■ whbfe Works for mkriy Ages were the Delight 

of Princes *, and the Support of Priefts, as well 

as the Wonder of Are Learned, which they 

ftill continue to be. 

, How unfofe loever it might have "been, to 

havefaid fo of *M -at; Striyma *, where Hvmer 

• " - -, i : * - was 

^ b Strata, fpeaking of Smyrna, fays, ' E r< $ ^ faC\io$nm i £ t? 

Q/Mfiiof refit HT^^P^ *%X9* Nffl/O^rff* £ Z'um\i' WT}7toM- 
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and Writings of Homer. 3 

was deified, or at Chios among his Pofterity c , Sedt u 
I believe it wou'd be difficult to perfuade your ^'V^ 
JLtirdfhip;, * c That there was a Miracle, in cthe 
cafe. That, indeed, would: quickly put an did 
: to the <Queftion : For ytezci ws really of the 
lame Opinion afc the; Afcdents, tbut 'JHiamtr 
was infpked from Heaven:, that he fung^and 
wrote as the Prophet and Interpreter of -the 
Gods d , we fhould 'hardly he apt to. wonder: 
Nor ,woad it ;furprize us. much, to find # Book 
of an heavenly Origin without an-Equal among 
• human Compofitions: To. fifidvthe Subject of 
it equally ufeful and gre^ the;$$e juft* and 
.yet fublime, the; Order -both :fit7ipie,andexqui- 
. fite ; to find the Sentiments crural without low- 
neis,'the Moaners, real, ^nd.^hal fa exteflfive,* 
#s to include even the Varieties of the chkf iCha- , - 
rafters of JVlankipdj We'&qu^sxpe&ijo iefs, 
_ coniictering whence it came::.. And 7&#rl rtsfee 
to. have ^ecn the Reafon, why nope of the ,A8- 
cients have -attempted to atfcouqt; for t}|i§ Pro- 
digy- They acqmefcecfc it is probable, 4n4fee 
.Eretenfions, which fhe Poet ^ojjftantly mskes 
. to celeiiiaLIi^lrcbftion, -aadjfee*?i 1 to kwQh&n 

- ohTaatfts's Opinion, c * C^bat^itvis-. ^c^pous 

. ..-:\j ../EL*-..:: , : • ixfVund 

wa$ built by Lyjimacbus, one of dkxandffs Suqreffprs. . iT 
' € *AfAjQieCimet Ji : x} : **o ***?* X ]f bi , </*p rv&ov <«%> t JV l 'o M S - 

- Pi'aap ^£frriEPf» /4**- $-•**: twit* >iv«ir .ripzu^ttfo* 
£77r«£. &C. /J* ' ; „ . >, /. ^ r ,> 
: **£l< <ptm '&&&%> <J ^Wy:nlPO^rfTH,S.' t7 
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^ . An Enquiry into the Life 

Sedti., c « and refpe&ful to believe, than to enquire 
va^v-w. c< int0 the Works of the Gods «." 

-But the happy Change that has been fince 
wrought upon the face of religious Affairs, leaves 
us at liberty to be of the contrary Opinion : 
Tho' in ancient times it might have gone near 
-ta bantfh us from Smyrna or Colophon •, yet at 
prefentit is become perfe&ly harmlefs ; and we 
may any where -afie'rt, " That Homer's Poems 

- " are of human Compojition ; inlpired by no 
^ other Power than his own natural Faculties, 
" affifted by the Chances of his Education : 

• " In a word, That a Concoufje of natural 
° Caufes conlpired to produce and cultivate 

•"■**• -that mighty Genius, and gave him the no- 
, <* blefl Field to exercife it in, that ever fell to 

- cc the (hare of a Poet." 

Here, My Lord, there feems to be occa- 
fion for a little Phjlofophy, to put us, if pofli- 
i)le, upon the Track df this fingukr Phenome- 
non : It has fhone for' upwards of two thoufand 
Years in the -Poetic Worlds ahd fo dazzled 
Metis Eyes, that they have hitherto been more 
r emptoyed in gazing at it, than in enquiring 
What formed it, or How it came there ? And 
i very: fortunately, the Author of all Antiquity, 
who f$$m$ to have made the happieft unkwi 
of the Courtier and the Scholar, has determined 
.a Poiqt that might have given us fome trouble. 
He has laid it down as a Principle, <c That 
;" the gre^teft Genius cannot excel without 

* '- f DrMoribus<Jcrmanoruni. "Culture? 
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and Writings of H o m e iu $ 

Culture; nor the fincft Education produce Sefti.' 
cc any thing Noble without natural Endow- ******* 
" menu f" Taking this for granted, We may 
affure ourfelves that Homer hath been happy in 
them both; and muft now follow the dark 
Hints afforded us by Antiquity, to find outfit 
a blind jlroling Bard could come by them. 

I d o not chufe to entertain- your Lordfliip . 
with the Accident l j about his Birth gj though 
ibme Naturalifts would look upon them as the 
Beginnings of his good Fortune, I incline ra- 
ther to obferve, That he is generally reputed to: 
have been -a Native of Ajia thelefs -, a Traft of 
Ground that for the Temperature of the Climate, 
and Qualities of the Soil> may vie with any in- 
Europe \ It is not fo fat and fruitful as the. 
Plains of Babylon or Banks of the Nile, to efle-- 
minate the Inhabitants, and beget Lazinefs and 
Ina&ivity : But the Purity and Benignity of the 
Air, the Varieties of the Fruits and Fields, the 
Beauty and Number of the Rivers, and the con- 
ftant Gales from the happy Ifles of the weftern. 
Sea, all conjpire to bring its Produ&ions of every 
kind to the higheft Perfe&ion t.They infpire 
that Miidnefs of Temper, and Flow of Fancy, 

B.3 . which 

f Horat. De Arte Poet. , . . 

* SuviC» Tfly nz&iJb, (wim& f Ofu»p») fjuySntv ivlti *«£££(**,» 
h wei j^fiv- . c h#<£t. (U&- 'optiif* 

h MttnnermuSy a Man ot a delicate Talie, who knew the Coun- 
try well, calls it, joipriir Awirr. the hweiyAfia : And Herodotus; 
who was acquainted with it, and moft of the fine Countries then 
known, affirms,, hi ^ "lovu SWi? x)ri Tlmnnviov en, r* p&£ 



WW &»$tto,TWV t£v nxiif i'A^* . *Hf><A7t KA#»« 
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6 An Enquiry into tKe Life. 

So& i^whifchiavouf the mqftextEafiye Views, arid give 
v^V"^ th(? .fttfeft Conceptions \of Nature and Tr/tf A., : 
v I n . the Divifioa commonly pistde of Cli- 
ip&te&j the Rough <a*>d Cold, are obferved for 
produce the ftrofcgeft Bodies, and moft martial 
Spirits \ the hotter, .lazy Bodies; with cunning 
and obftinate Paffions^ but the temperate Re^ 
gionSy. lying under the benign Influence* of a 
genial Sky, have the beft Chance for 3 fine Per- 
ception, and a proportioned Eloqt^nce K Good 
. \ ": - Senfe 

1 Left it be- thought that thefe Confequepces jare ftralned, it may 
Ife Worth while to fet down the Opinion at length of ''the Great 
Htfpoitatei, in hisTrdttfeof Air, Water,and3kiwti<Hi VjskhtpAi Ji 
x} <$sl <? y A<ntis x) ^ 'Etipifaif th7%dj, oxitwv Jt&Qiftm i^kfavv u.t& 
^t«. — tfv* At i'hn aXarov <ft*ipi)w« efl/ti) »? *TttdilkzMi&tQii- 

yjt*\fole& x) (xtifyvA ****** yivvmt or t f *Aoiy if ji Jtf&|>fli £ 3£ttf »* 
it i*p*7lpit, Jg *t "H-fra* r Jtodjwf zrir' fai£n& x) wtiyirifip Tb 
Ji 4^tyP,nr7f*rt \™*&n$ T "flfi** for tS fottr cJpljto Fifonttiftr 
jt#?7tt/ *»£& w »S, *)hns 4*WP* wpparipo* TtivJi ip^tiffiv xj ii- 
lAeJ-nii* 4tyky)nfimm&7mm>> ixb-r*» iamHp\ %7i?it&fxv &ett- 
co$> «AjI Wrr®- i9v^/f i » ^Mepnip* *exh ^£ ^ L '**' f i' *Arfm» £ 

mVTTLxH °U»l#i' ***' *** ^ T £«££* C# /«'f (» fjnttf $ df f/uv Xj 

*} JcAcfr fZAh&A x*Xf wnu* jvtat fi bv&rfam ;£ 7*iVt £46 ? >«?<• 
* Otm >3 cis, A df ppv i Jcxiy*yTBt/ Aiaur -''own Jtjd tutyjjuiv ju dw fei- 
nt &$n&lvmr *dim M 4^v«@" a»*v>t/ v 7wi* Norf* rl JieLC^ 
%j)< iu* vTti t* ofiZftoV TOtoov x^ •£*&*©■• • ?& Tt *#"* dwdfli 

TTO^A €9/*£f ^ive^a/, 0*6** T^ tfMTO* ff*ffi^JLdh»V> Ka) iK'tntAVTH 

nyn *iAtfc/>eA7 pew* t 7r 7o?w r&$wAtfi xjp'wmi dv^toTtot, nutfiirnt 

^7to*^*«r;.»TB^^«7/i3«*. £'/k4^ rtrny x*»f* f i*vinv v&etfyv- 
TUTtt %tv<£Jt> *ib r&TBL iiv eifafr KAt7fiv a<Teio7V7tt r c xipi«y* T^ A 

^ TothefamePurpofet£ePhilofopher, ^ 0§d< Ca^^) T^r4f«/ 

; ; T 'nfSjv iy «|/7 jl ^77«TaC7K, 077 OPONIMOTA'TOYS £tt/^B< W^* 

v'5. 3 IIAaW©- TI4C*/®-- 

■ -?^' 
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Senfe is indeed fcid to be the Produ<a of ever? Sfi&. i." 
Country, and I believe it is ; but the richeft t^V^J 
Growths, and feireft Shoots of it, fpriog, like 
other Plants, from the happieft Exppfitioji and 
moft friendly Soil k . 

The purfuing a Thought thro* its remoteft 
Confequences, is fo familiar to your Lordftiip, 
that I need hardly mention the later Hiftory 
of this Tra<$ of l*an& It Jiae uever feUed to 
(hew hs Virtue, when Accidents from abroad 
did not (land in the way. In the early 
Times of Liberty, tjie fiirft, and greateft 
Number of Bbilofopbers \ Hijtorians m , and 

Poets 

* Ingenia Ffaminum ub^ue ]ocon;m>fttfs format. Q^Curtius, 
Lib. viii. The Proof of this Affertion is attempted in form in & 
Treatife of Galen's ; That the Manors of Mankind defend upon the 
Conftitution of their Bodies. 

1 Shales of Afibbv, contemporary, with Cyrus : Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, his Scholars, of the fame Place. Pythagoras of Sa- 
ntos. Heraclitus of Ephtfus ; and Bermagbraj, who was banifhed 
that City for his too great Sobriety. Chryfippus was of Soils, Zeno 
x>( Cyprus, Anaxagoras of Clazomene, Xeniplbanes, the'Naturaliit, 
was of Cofopbon. Cleanthes, the Stoic, of Affus, where Arl- 
ftotle (laid for many Years. Metrodams, the great Friend of Epi- 
curus, was of Lampfacus ; where this Fhilofopher too dwelt fo long 
that he may almoft pafs for a Native. Tbeophrajlus, and his Com- 
panion Pbanias, were of Erejfits, and his Succeflbr Neleus, the Heir 
of Arijlotle's Library, was of Sceffis. Thefe, and Xenocrates the 
Platonic, Arcefilas the Academic, Protarckus the Epicurean* 
and Eudoxus the Mathematician, Plates Friend (all great Names 
in Philofophy) drew their fir ft Breath on the fame Coaft : As did 
like wife Hippocrates* Simvs, Erafifiratus, AJclepiades, Apollonius, 
the greateft Mailers of Medicine. It is a,lfo obfervable, that of the 
/even early Sages, called the <wije Men of Greece, Four belonged 
to this Climate : Pittacus of Mitykne, Bias of Priene, Cieohulus the 
Lindian, and the abovementioned Milefian Hbales. 

m Hecateeus and Pherecydes, the two oldeft Hiitorians the Greeks 
had, was the one of Miletus, and the other of the little Ifland 
Syros. Hellanicus was of LeJ&ui, Theopompus of Chios : Old Scylax 
was ofCaryanda. Ephorus, the great Hiftorian, Was of Cum* ; 

B 4 Ctefias 9 
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£ An Enquiry into the Life 

SeGt. i. Poets n , were Natives of the Afiatic Coaft, 
wv^ and adjacent Iflands. And, after an . Interval 
of Slavery, when the Influences of the Ro- 
man Freedom, and of their mild Government, 
had reached that happy Country, it repaid 
them, not only with the Delicacies of their 
Fields and Gardens, but with the more valu- 
able Produftions of Men of Virtue and Learn- 
ing ; and in fuch Numbers, as to fill their 

Schools, 

Ctefias, Phyfician to jfrtaxtrxts . . King of Ptrfia, and a great 
Writer of Wonders, was of Gnidm : To whom if you join the 
inimitable Herodotus, yon will have the Names of the chief Hi- 
itorians among' the Greeks, excepting the two Athenians* <Ibucy- 
dides and Xenopbon. 

' n Htfiod, near Homer's own Days, was of Cum* ; Mimnermus 
of Colophon, Anhilochus of Paros, Tyrtaus of Miletus ; Tbales, 
the Poet and Law-giver, and Epimenides, the Charmer, were of 
Crete. Anacreon was a Jeian, Simonides a Cean, Arion and Ter- 
p under were Lejbians : And not to mention the particular Places of 
every one?s Birth, The admired Sappho, her Lover Alcaus, Baehylli- 
.des, Charilus (not Alexander's,) Phocylides, Bion, Simmias, Philetas, 
Ion the Tragedian, Philemon Menanders Rival, Hegemon Epami- 
nondafs Panegyrift, and the Agronomic Poet Aratus, were all 
. born in this Poetical Region . It had alio the Honour of producing 
the Etythr/ean Sibyl, and another infpired Lady, Athena'is, under 
Alexander. But what is by far the mod remarkable upon this Ar- 
ticle is, That the famous Five, who diftinguifhed themfelves in 
Epic*Pcetry, were all Natives of this very Climate, and the tow 
greateft born in the two neighbouring Towns, Cum* and Smyrna. 
Hear the Teftimony of the learned Tsccezes: Tiybtaoi Ji 7*tvv 
*r Uowrav ('eothiw) otv<Ppi< ovofjiaro} vrivrt' 'O/uM&f o ttuKouqc, 
'AvnttAyQ- o Kototelvi&> TImv&oi?, TlAntvfo®- o Ketu&piv<> 
X&i *r® o c H«/««f©-. 'l«*r. T^fcT^iK ftt f H*wAV. Pifander 
was of Rhodes, and of great Reputation. iKHoavSp©- i eftawjuo- 
t*73" IIow7i<, KefuefiVf h- Xn^dUf- odd 7tr,teZv. Antimachus 
.wrote the fbeban War ; and Panyafis the Labours of Hercules : He 
y/SLSofHalicarnafus. Suidas fays of him, iCitSS'm.Piitf noinm.fr 
t TfOLvmctyk., He retrieved Poetry when it nvas almojl extinguifhed. 

° Pametius, Stratochs, Andronicus the Peripatetic, Leonidas the 
Stoic, and before them Praxipba?res f Eudemus t and HieronyuiusfNtxt 
all of Rhodes. Pofidonius was of Apamea in Syria, but lived, govern- 
ed, and taught in the fame Ifland. Charon the Hrftorian ; Adeiman- 
, .. . fus » 
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and Writings of Homer. 9 ■ 

Schools, and the Hbufcs of the Great ; to be&jdk i*i 
Companions for their Princes*, and to leave s >**>f s + 
fome noble Monuments for Pofterity. 

It will probably be thought too great a Re- 
finement to obferve, that Homer muft have 

> been 

^ius, and Anaximenes the Rhetor, were of Lamp focus. Agathar* 
chides the Arjflotelic, of Crnidus. Erafius and Cary/cus, of the/ 
Socratic School, were Natives of Scepjis near Troy. That little 
Place was formerly famous for the Birth of Demetrius, the cele-». 
brated Critic, contemporary wifh Ariftarcbus ; and of Metrodorus, 
a Man of high Spirit and Eloquence,' the unhappy Favourite of the 
great Mitbri dates. Hegefias,Xenocles, and Menippus,wzrt the Authors 
and greateft Ornaments of the Afiatic Elotjuepce : A nd in general, 
theTeachers of Oratory and Philofophy came from the fameCoaft: 
Diopbanes ; Potamon and Lefiocles, great Men and Rival*, from 
Mi ty lent ; . Crinagoras, Dionyfius Atticus, Di odor us Sardianus, Dior 
trephes, Alexander furnamed Lychnus, Dionyjocies, and Damafut 
called Scombrusi Apollonius Nyfrus, Menecrates, Afolkmus Malacus, 
Nicias of Cos, who grew ambitious and turned Tyrant ; Tbeodor.su 
Cronus the Dialectic, Arcbidamus, Antitater, Nejhr, Stoics ; 
with many others, whom fee in Seneca the Father, his Contro- 
<ver. & Suafor. Lib. where he relates the Sentences of the Gre- 
cian Mailers. 

» Tbeopbdnes the Hiftorian, Pompefs great Friend and Counfellor, 
was of Mitylene: His Son was afterwards Prefect of Affia. AH* 
ftodemus of Ny/a had been Pompefs Matter ; and his Coufin-ger- 
rnan of the fame Name, was entrufted with the Education of the 
Children of that great Man. Pompefs younger Son, Sextus, 
when he was Lord of the Seas, had Dionyfius the HalicaruaJJea* 
among his Friends, the celebrated Hiilorian and Critic. Tbeo? 
pompus of Gnidus, and his Son, were both Favourites of Julius 
Carfar; and the Father had a great hand in his fhort Adminiftra- 
tion. Apollonius Molo was Cicero 's Mailer. Pompey going to his 
Eailern Expedition, paid Pojidonius a Vifit in his School at Rhodes, 
-and humbled hi* Fa/ces at the Gate,as they oied to do to a Superior : 
When he was about to take leave, he afked his Commands, and 
this courtly Philofopher bid him, in a line of Homer, 

Always excell and pine above the reft ; — the thing in the World / 
he mod wanted to do. Hybreas, the flneft Speaker in his time, was 
in high Favour with Marc Antony ; and the Care of Auguftus's Man- 
ners was committed, by Cxfar his Uncle, to Apollodore the Pergame- 
nian. The elder Athenodore needs no ot her Proof of h is Virtue and 
Merit, than that he lived and died with Marcus Cafo. Theyounger 

held 
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io An Enquiry into the Life 

Se& i. been the firft or feeond Generation after the 
v ^V a, * / Tranfpbntajtion r or rather the final Settlement 
of this Colony, from the rocky Morea to thefe 
kappy> Lands: A Situation* in which Nature is 
obfervcd to make the moft vigorous Efforts, and 
to be moft profiifc of her genial Treafure. The 
Curious in Hories are concerned to have a 
mixed Breed, a Remove or two from the fo- 
reign Parent ? and what Influence it might have 
here, will belong to the Curious in Mankind to 
determine. 

If Homer then canie ir^to the World in 
Jucb a Country, and under fo propitious an A* 
fpefl: of Nature, We muft next enquire, " Wha{ 
Reception he met with upon his Arrival ; in 
what Condition he found things, and what 
Diipofitions they muft produce in an exalted 
" Genius, and comprehenfive Mind." This is 
ft difficult Speculation, and I fhou'd be under 
fome Apprehenfions how to get thro' it, if 
I did not know that Men moving, like youj- 
Lordftiip, in the higher Spheres of Life, are 
well acquainted with the Effe&s of Culture and 
Education. They know the Changes they are 
able to produce ; and are not furprized to find 
them, as it were, new-moulding human Crea* 
tures, and transforming them more than Ur+ 

ganda 

held a high Place inJuMftus's Favour, grew dearer to him the 
longer he lived, got greatHonour ; and, when weary of tjie Court, 
returned with atyolute Power from the Prince to reform and govern 
his native City. He was fucceeded in Favour and Honour )>y Nefior 
the Academic, who was charged with the Education of the noble 
Marcellus, Qfiavipz Son, and apparent Heir of the Empire. 
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gtindffl or Gitee. The Influence of Example and Seftii. * 
Difc^laite" is, in effect* fo exJenfive, that fame 
very acute Writers have miftaken it for the only 
Soured of ourMorah*:: tho' their. Root Hed 
deeper, and is more interwoven with our Qr*» 
£*W Frame. However, as we have at prcfent 
only to* do with H$mer y in his Poetical Capacity* 
we need give ourfelves no further Troubteia con- 
fideriftg the Tenour of his Life, than as it fcrved 
ia raife him, To be the Prime of Jiis Profeffion^ 
In thi^ Search, we muft remember that 
ywKg Minds are apt to receive fbch ftrong Idbh 
preffions from the Cirdumftances of the Coun- 
try where they are born and bred, that they 
contract a mutual kind of Likeneft to thofeCir- 
ciftiiftences, and bear the Marks of the Courfe 
of Life thro* which tltey have pifled. A Man 
whd has had great Misfortunes, is eafily diftin- 
guUhed from one who has lived ail his Day* in 
high Prolperity ; and a Perfon bred to Bufinefe, 
has a very different Appearance from another 
brought up in Sloth and Pleafurc : Both our Un- 
derftandlng and Behaviour receive a Stamp from 
our Station and Adventures -, and as a liberal 
Education forms a Gentleman, and the contrary 
a Clown, in the lame manner, if we take thing* 
a little deeper, are our Minds and Manners in- 
fluenced by the Strain of our Lives. In this 
view, the Circumftances that may reafonably 
be thought to have the greateft EfFeft upon us, 
may perhaps be reduced to thefe following : 

« Monf. Motbc lc Vajer, Sec. F I R S T, 
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Sca.i; First, The State of the Country where a 
•VY*/ Pcrfon is born and bred; in which J include the 
common Manners of the Inhabitants; tPjeir/ 
Conjiitution civil and religious, with its Caujes 
and Confequences : •— Their Manners are feen 
in the ordinary way of Living, as it happens to 
be polite or barbarous, luxurious or Ample. 

Next, the Manners of the T!imes y or the 
prevalent Humours or Profeflions in vogue:— — 
Thefe two are publick, and have a common 
effedt on \the whole Generation. Of a more 
confined Nature is, firft, Private Education ; 
and after that, the particular Way of Life we 
chufe and purfue, with our Fortune^ in it. . 

From thefe Accidents Men in every Coun^ 
try may be juftly faid to draw their Chara<fter, 
and perive their Manners. They make us what 
we kre> in fo far as they reach our Sentiments, 
and give us a peculiar Turn and Appearance : 
A Change in any one of them makes an Alte- 
ration upon Us; and tak?n together, we mud 
confider them as the Moulds that form us into 
thofe Habits and Difpofitions, which fway our 
Conduft, and djftinguifh our Aftions. 
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S E C T. II. 



THERE are fome Things, My Lord,St€t.2. 
which, tho' they happen in all Ages, arb ^yNJ 
yet very hard to defcribe. Few People are ca- 
pable of obferving them; and therefore Teirms 
have not been contrived to exprefs ^Perceptions 
which are taken from the widelft Views of Hit- 
man Affairs. Of this kind is. a prcumftance 
which attends the Fate of eyery Nation., I It 
may be called a Progreffion of Manners $ and 

depends 
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14 An Enquiry into the Life 

Se&2. depends for the moft part upon our Fortunes i 
l/W As they flourifh or decline, fo we live and are 
affected ; and the greateft Revolutions in them 
produce the moft conipicuous Alterations in the 
other : For the Manners of a People feldom ftand 
ftill, but are either polifhing or ipoiling. In 
Nations, where for many Years no confiderable 
Changes of Fortune happen, the various Rifes 
and Falls in their moral Charader are the lefs 
obferved : But when, by an Invafion and Con- 
queft, the Face of things is wholly changed ; or 
when the original Planters of a Country, from 
a State of Ignorance and Barbarity, advance, by 
Policy and Order, to Wealth and Power, it is 
tben> that the Steps of the Progreffion become 
obfervable : We can fee every thing on the grow- 
ing Hand, and the very Soul and Genius of the 
People riling to higher Attenjpts, and a more 
liberal Manner, 

From the Accounts' left us of the State of 
ancient Greece^ by the frioft accurate of their 
Hiftorians a , we may perceive three Periods in 
their Affairs. Tfee J?/y?, from the- dark *Age$, 
\x of which they had little or no/Knowledge \ to 
the time of the JT^WWar. Th&fetona x ftQin 
the taking, of Tfj^t tQ th^PerJim Inyafipij/ wi- 
der Xerxes. The t&ird, fromth^t time,, ta the 
hks of their Liberty, ,firfll?y the Meudmiqqf, 

and 

r a Ihucydidts, Lib. i. 

'- * CW fapsri B^lum-TThebaniim & Fwiera Trojae, 
; Non ^fesiilU;qU9que^csK»ei»efo Peetab ? 
' Quo tot fa£t* victim totics rtciilere ? Nee ufquam, 
^iEtcrnis famse Monumcntis infita florent \ T. Lucre 
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and then fcy thfe Romans. Greece was peopled in SeSL 2. 
the Firft ; (he^rew, and the Conftitution was fit- 
tied in -the Second \ Jhe ehjfyed it in the Third, 
and was in all her Glory. From the two jfcft 
Peribds Hdiner dffcw his Imagery and Marmers s 
learned Ms Language, and took his Sub}e&> 
whSch^iBafees it : Jfcceflary for us to review them; 

What is properly, called Greece^ is hut a 
rough Country : It boafts lafle&d, as well it may 
in fedhan Extent, iftaYiy a'fiife Vale, and deli- 
ciotis Field ; hut faking it together, the Soil n 
h6t ridh'dr -inviting. It Wfes anciently bfct thin- 
ly itfhafeif e&j and *hefe Irihattfttitts were dxpo- 
fed to fhe £teateft Hafd'fli^s: They had no 
conftant n6r fixed Pdflkffiohk; bat thfere weite 
fre^tfent Removes, erie iNari&n or Tribe ex- 
pelling another, and poffeffing themfelves of 
thfeir Seats c; This ifr&s thfen lotfk'd upon to be 
a Calamity, but hot Hear fo grievous as we 
iikagine it n6w, 6r indeed as they thdmfel*e$ 
thought it afterwards : For thete being no Traf- 
fick among th&n, or 'fecure Intercourfe, they 
had but the bare Nteeffaries of Life : They 
pkrit&ltoo Lands, acquired no Superfluities, arid 
bulk drily r Shelters frofh the Weather «* : Expe- 

-rieriee 

4 T&c'robuftus erat curvi Moderator Aratri 
Qurftpam ; nee ft;ibat ferro mollirier Arva * 
Nee nova defodere inlerram Virgulta; nee altis 
Arboribiis, Veteres 'decidere falcibu' rathos. 
Quod Sol attjue liftbres dederant, qitod Terra crearat 
Sponte faa, iatis id glacabat Peftora' donum : 
jplandiferas inter curabant Corpora Qjjercas. . 

T.Lucret. Lib. 5 to. 
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Scft. 2. rience made them^fenfible of the Uncertainty^ 
<J/W f t h e i r Pofleffions; and as they knew not how 
foon a fuperior Force might fpoil them of their 
Lands, fo they were fure of finding fuch a . 
Scanty Subfiftence as they then enjoyed, in any 
Country where they happened to wander ; and 
therefore; without making much Oppofition, 
they quitted their forry Dwellings, and made 
room for an Invader. 

Of 1 a piece with this way of living at Land* 
was their Manner at Sea, as foon as they began 
to build Ships, jtnd ventured to vifit diftant 
Goafts : They turned themfelves wholly to Pi T 
racy ; and w€re : fo far from thinking it bafe, 
that the living by Plunder gave a Reputation for 
Spirit and Bravery. This Pra&ice continued 
long in Greece, not among the meaner fort of 
People only ; but the moft powerful of the Tribe 
failed out with thofe under their Command, 
took what Ships they met; and, if they thought 
their Numbers fufficient, they often fell upon 
the Villages along the .Coaft, killed the Men, 
and carried the Women and Goods to their 
Ship e . Tbucydides fays, that even in his time 
there were feveral uncivilized Countries in Greece^ 
whofe Inhabitants lived both by Sea and Land 
after the old barbarous manner*. 

These 

qtii rvivtv yi* -6ac»bo Geograph. Lib, xvii 

f Thucydides, Lib.L lui/uixei rSJi^oT^d <t e E*x«W©- Tp 

kai Vu»f r«w ka) t$v luvrn *H<ffe*&f. See alio Plutarch, in 
the Life of T. Q^ Flaminius. ' 
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These then were the Manners in Homer* sSe&.z.. 
Days; and fucb we find them in his Writings. ^^ 
Ulyfes returning ift difgiiife to his own Country, 
was received by his Servant Eumaus, as a poor 
old Man, into his Cottage; and being que- 
stioned who and whence he was, tells this plau- 
fible Tale > " That he 4 wa$ of Crete, a natural 
" Son of the renowned Cajlor, and much be- 
" loved by his Father while he lived; but at 
" his Death, his Brothers had drove him out 
" of the Houfe, and defrauded him of his 
" fhare of the Patrimony : That neverthelefs 
" his Worth and Bravery had procured' him a 
tc rich and honourable* Match :" He then bids 
him judge of the Ear by the Sfolk ; expatiates a 
little upon his own martial Character, and adds, 

TOIOE E* EK nOAEMH EPTON AS* MOI OY 
♦ IAON ESKEN- 

Such in the War*, 1 famed Country Toils 
And Houjhold Cares, and bringing up of Chil- 
dren : 
Hut Ships with Sails and Oars rejoie'd my Soul y 
Battles, and burniJKd Arms, and glitt' ring Spears, 
Things that to others Terror bring, and Dread, 
Were my Delights yfo Qod had form 9 d my Heart. 

Here is a Man who plainly profrffes Pi- 
racy ; and accordingly he tells, that in nine fe- 
veral Courfes : he gained fo much Wealth, that 

C he 
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sdt.2. he was held in great Efteem among his Coun- 
'W trymen, 



— — AIYA A* OIKOE OtEAAETOi fcfc 

My Houfe was foon advanced ; and afterwards 
I Reverence had, and Awe among the Cretans. 

And when Vlyjfes, in his turn, comes to en- 
quire into the Fortunes of Eumceus, he chufes 
this Suppofition, as the moft natural he could 
make : 

But come, and tell me truly what I ajk ; 
Whether the fpacious Town was pillaged, 
In which thy Father, and thy Mother liv'd? 
Or whether Men came unawares upon thee, 
heft Jingle with the Oxen, or the Sheep, 
And dragging thee aboard, fail 'd over hither 
To this Man's Dwelling? g 

Thefe being the Manners of the Times, we 
need not wonder &t Homer's reprefenting the 
good Nefior, as entertaining Telemachus and his 
Company very honourably in his Houfe, and af- 
ter the Repaft, afking them, Whether they were 
Merchants— -p MAtuinr aaaahdbei oia 



TE AHIXTHPEZi 



. —Or do you rove uncertain, 
As being Robbers ? ■ 

Nor was Homer's own Country behind-hand 

with the reft of the Greeks. We learn from 

* *oJW. o-. Hero* 
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Herodotus, that Latona's Oracle in Bout 00 hadSed:.2. 
aflured Pfammetichus (one of the twelve Kings, ' 
when Egypt was broken into petty Govern- 
ments) That brazen Men would come to his 
Afliftance : They were no other, fays the Hi- 
ftorian, than 'ianes <n ^ rapes avfptt t&rcl 
hmlw QKTXvccLvlec, Ionian and , Carian Crews, 
who had failed out on Piracy, and were forced • 
by Storm to land in Egypt, 

But as every Misfortune forces Men to, 
think of a Remedy, the Calamities to which 
this barbarousWay of living was expofed, taught 
the Greeks, in procefs of time, the Neceffity 
of walling their Towns \ which, in its turn, 
procured them Security and Wealth, and firft 
enriched the Cities upon the Sea : Thefe who 
lay moft expofed to Infults before, were now 
moft open to Trade; and the Phoenician and 
Egyptian Merchants quickly taught them the 
Methods of Gain : By this means Cbalcis; Co* 
rintb, and Mycena were the firft opulent Ci- 
ties after the Ifles. Riches foon produced Sub* 
ordination j the lefs powerful being contented 
with the Protection of the Rich and Brave j and 
thefe, on the other hand, were glad of Num* 
bers for carrying on their Affairs K 
• Poverty was ftill prevalent in the Country, . 
when Pelops came from Afia, with a Flood of • 

C a Wealth 

* Condcre coeperunt turn Urbeis, Arcemque locarc . . 

Prsefidium Reges ipfi fibi, perfugiumque ; 
Et Pscudes & Agros divisere ; atque dedere 
Fro facie cujufque, & viribus, ingenioquc. 

T. Lucrct.Lib.r. 
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Seel. 2. Wealth 'till then unknown to Greece; and by 
r that, and his Skill in the neceflary Arts of Life, 
he gained fuch. Power among the rude Inhabi- 
tants, that he gave his Name to a great Part of 
the Country K 

His Descendants Atreus and T^yejles added 
to their hereditary Dominions; and Fortune 
made a Prefent of a new Kingdom to the elder 
Brother. Euryjlbeus his Nephew, King of My* 
cena, of the Line of Perfeus, going againft the 
Heraclides, or Pofterity of Hercules, entrufted 
him with the Government during his Abfence. 
The Expedition proved fetal to Euryjiheus ; and 
the Inhabitants ofMycena being afraid of a vic- 
torious Tribe, and having proof of the Ability 
of their Governor Atreus, unanimoufly ofJer'd 
him the Kingdom. Thus the Family of Pelops 
got the pofleffion of two Kingdoms, and be- 
came fuperior in Wealth and Power to the Per- 
feids their Rivals. 

-This Atreus feems to have been the Jirjl, 
who, after the Days of Minos, had fitted out a 
Fleet ; for befides a large and flourifhing King- 
dom on the Continent, he left to Agamemnon 
the Sovereignty of many of the IJlands, which 
cou'd never be held in iiibje&ion without a na- 
val Force. They had been early enriched, af 
hath been, obferved above, by Commerce with 
Syria % Phoenicia, and Egypt, the firft civilized 
Countries. 

Aga- 
1 PiLoroflNBStts or ttlof% IJUm& % 
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Agamemnon poflefled of this wide Do-Se£t 2. 
minion and great Wealth, as things then went, vOf^ 
was more in a condition, than by the Oaths 
fworn to Tyndarus, to refent his Brother's 
Wrongs, and to put himfelf at the Head of the 
firft Expedition which Greece made in coni- 
mon agaiflft a foreign Enemy K But the length 
of the War, e'er Troy was taken, and the Mif- 
fortunes the Greeks met with in their Return, 
brought new Diforders upon the victorious Na- 
tion. Many of the Priftces l being killed, and 
fome of them loft by the way, Parties ftartedi 
up in the Cities, and the Greeks fell to their old 
Trade of one Tribe's expelling another, as for- 
merly. 

B u ¥ now the Contentions were longer and 
mote obftinate, and more Blood was fpilt be- 
fore either Side wou'd fubmit. Their Cities 
were better worth fighting for, and were not 
eafily given up by People grown expert in War. 
£f or did the Tribe that was worfted wander up 
juid dawn, as before, to ftekmew diftant Habi- 
tations j but they fortified their new Cities, to 
feciire th#jifelv4| *qd their Pofterky againft the 
like Calamities, Thus for fome Ages after the 
taking of Trey, Greece was indeed increasing in 
Wealth, and Numbers of Inhabitants; but was 
continually engaged in Warsj Taking of Towns, 

C 3 Battles 

* Ufi $ ? TfwKBf iJtr f*inr*4 *&n&t «nrj> Sfl«««W 

i *&***' € • 9 ©«*#/. a. 

Tfff iytf^mm it tounli is Tgtfaf «J*J«> W©* 4'frf*!^ 
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22 An Enquiry Into the Life 

Sedl. 2. Battles of Tribes, Piracy, and Incurfions> were 
^V*-' common Adventures ». 

In the fecond or third Age of this Period 
was Homer born \ that is, "at a Time when 
. " he might, as he grew up; be a Spectator of 

" all the various Situations of human Race ; 

" might obferve them in great Calamities, and 
. " in high Felicity ; but more generally they 

<c were increasing in Wealth and Difcipline." 
For I cannot help obferving, that from thefe 
hard Beginnings, and jalringlntereite, the Greeks 
became early Mailers of the military Art, and 
by degrees, of all. others that tend td enrich or 
adorn a City, and raife a Commonwealth : Ship* 
ping and Commerce, domeftic Order, and fo- 
reign Influence, with every fubfervient Art of 
Policy and Government, were invented, or im- 
proved j and fome of them brought to a very 
great degree of Perfection. . 

An b truly it cou'd not be othjetwife, while 
each City was independent^ rivalling its Neigh- 
bour, and trying its Genius in Peace, and its 
Strength in War ». ,Upon good or bad Succefs, 
the Citizens, all concerned in the Adrriiniftra- 
tion, made a careful Enquiry into the Caufe of 

'AXAjt **# v& * Tes>i*»\ fa ifuhtt* 79 7S >8 U.lKdL<ry£]> h QvKWt 
x&i f YJtvtmt*, kcli AM^iyn' E/f wnt/ /* on m>\k&x* vif %Ev ff^ 

yivm. o nomrif hk c4t nt mpafa.^ TroaCw. M^. £/£. tG* 
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it ; What Fault in their Conduit had procured Se&. 2. 
the one, or what Excellency in their Conftitu- l/YNI 
tion the other ? This Liberty produced Hardi* 
nefs and Difcipline; which at length arofe to 
that height, that ten thoufand Greeks were an 
Overmatch for the Perfian Monarch, with all 
the Power of the Afiatic Plains. 

This indeed happened long after; but the 
Struggle wzsfre/h in Homer's Days: Arms 
were in Repute, and Force decided Poffeffion *. 
He faw Towns taken and plundered, the Men 
put to, the Sword, and the Women made Slaves: 
He beheld their defpairing Faces, and fuppliant 
Poftures; heard their Moanings o'er their mur- 
dered Hufbands, and Prayers for their Infants to 
the Viftor. 

On the other hand, he might view Cities 
blefled with Peace, fpirited by Liberty, flou- 
rifhing in Trade, and increafing in Wealth. He 
was not engaged in Affairs himfelf, to draw off 
his Attention y but he wapder'd through the 
various Scenes, and obferyed them at leifure. 
Nor was it the leaft inftruftive Sight, to fee a 
Colony led out, a City founded, the Fqunda- 
tjons of Order *nd Pplicy laid, with all the Pro- 
vifions for the Security of the People ; §pqh 
Scenes afford extended View?, and patiiral ones 

C 4 tOQ, 

* Homer (ays of Antiope, 

K«i p* h%**v «A/o w/\ *Aju*W 7% zSf^ov 71 J 
*Oi vySjoi GtfCtK tf& \tvcnxv faiwnikoiH 

Wmptu fypvjgpoK eiCUu, *p*7ff* w*p itrrtf 
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Sett. 2. too, as they arc the immediate Rffeft of the 
*^V^ great Parent of Invention, NeceJJity, in its young 
and untaught Eflays. 

The Importance of this good Fortune will 
beft appegr, if we reflect on the Pleafure which 
arifes from a Reprefent^tion of natural and 
Jtmple Manners: ft is irrgfiftible andinchant- 
ing ; they beft fhew human Wants and Fe cl- 
ings; they rive us back thp Emotions of an 
artlefs Mina, and the plain Methods we fall 
Upon to indulge them : Goodnefs and Honefty 
have their Share in the Delight 5 for we be- 
gin to love the Men, and wou'd rather have to 
80 with them, th[an with more refined but 
double. Characters. Thus the various Worlds ne- 
ceflary for building a Houfe, or a Ship ; fop 
planting a Field, or forging a Weapon, if de- 
fcribed with an Eye to the Sentimepts apd At- 
tention of the Man fo employed!, give ijs great 
Pleaforp, becaufe we fifl the fame. Innocence, 
we fay, is beautiful; and the Sketches of it, 
wherever they are trqly hit o^ never fail to 
charm: Witnefs the few Sfro^es of that nature 
in Mr, Dryden's Conqyef q( Jjfixjtb %n& {he In? 
chanted I/land. 

Accordingly, wc find ffemtr describ- 
ing yery minutely the HQufes, Tables, and 
Way of Living of the Ancients.; and we read 
thefe Defcriptions with pleafure. But on the 
contrary, when yyp confider our own Guftoms, 
We find that our firft Bufinefs, wjign we fit 

down 
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down to poetize in the higher Strains, is to Sett. 2- 
unlearn our daily way of Life -, to forget our l^W 
manner of Sleeping, Eating, and Diverfions : 
We are obliged to adopt a Set of more natural 
Manners, , which however are foreign to us; 
and muft be like Plants raifed up in Hot-Beds 
or Green-Houfes, in comparifon of thofc which 
grow in Soils fitted by Nature for fuch Produc- 
tions. Nay, fo far are we from enriching Po T 
etry with new Images drawn from Nature, that 
we find it difficult to tinderftand the old. We 
live within Poors, cover 'd, as it were, from 
Natures Fare •, and paffing our Pays fupinely 
ignorant of her Beauties. We are apt to think 
the Similies taken from her low, and the ancient 
Manners mean, or abfurd. But let us be in- 
genuous, My Lord, and confefs, that while the 
Moderns admire nothing but Pomp, and can 
think nothing Great or Beautiful, but what 
is the Produce of Wealth, they exclude them* 
felves from tlw pleafanteft and wofl: natural 
Images that ^doraed the old Pgetry; State and 
Form dttgijiie Man.; and Wealth ffld tiwury 
difguifp Nature. Their Efiedte in Writing are 
anfwerable : A LprdrMayor's Show,, w grantf 
Progeffion of any kind, is not \*ery deUqiou* 
Reading, if defcribed minutely, and at length ; 
and great Ceremony i$ at ka& equally tirefome 
in a Poem, as in ordinary Cpnver&tiog. 

I t has been an old Cojpplaini, that we love 
tp dilguife every things a^id ; rnoft of all Our* 

fekeu 
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$c&z.Jelves. All our Titles and Diftm&ions have 
^^ been reprefcnted as Coverings, and Additions of 
Grandeur to what Nature gave us p : Happy 
indeed for the beft of Ends, I mean the pub* 
lick Tranquillity and good Order ; but incapa- 
ble of giving delight in Fiftion or Poetry. 

By this time, your Lordfhip fees I am in the 
cafe of a noble Hiftorian $ who having related 
the conftant Superiority his Greeks had over 
the Inhabitants of the Affyrian Vales, con- 
cludes " That it has not been given by the 
" Gods, to one and the fame Country, to pro- 
" duce rich Crops and warlike Men q :" Nei- 
ther indeed does it feem to be given to one and 
the fame Kingdom, to be throughly civilized, 
and afford proper Subjects for Poetry. 

The Marvellous and Wonderful is the Nerve 
of the Epic Strain : But what marvellous Things 
happen in a well-ordered State ? We. can hardly 
be ibrprizedj We know the Springs and Me- 
thod of adtingy Every thing happens in Order y 
and according to Cuftom or Law. But in a wide 
uncultivated Cduntry,* not under a regular Go- 
1 vernment, or fplit into many, whofe Inhabitants 
live fcattered,'and ignorant of Laws and Di£ 
cipline; In fiich a Country/ the Manners are 

1 K% \ m JlmpK 

P Quel fuon faflofo e vano, ' 

Quel inutil Spgetto 

Di Lufmghe, qiTitole c d* Inganno \ 

Clh' Honor dal volgo infano 

Indegnamente e detto, 

Non era ancor' degli AnimiTiranno. 

Pallor Fido, Chore dell* Atto 4** 
* Herodotus 
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Jimfky and Accidents will happen every Day :S€£h2* 
Expofition and Lofs of Infants ; Encounters i' s/ V v 
Efcapes ; Refcues ; and every other thing that 
can inflame the human Paflions while a&ing, ^ 
or awake them when defcribed, and recalled by 
Imitation. 

These are not to be found in a well-go- 
verned State, except it be during the Time of 
a Civil War, when it ceafes to be fo : and yet, 
with all the Diforder and Mifery that attends 
that laft of Ills, the Period while it rages is a 
fitter Subjedt for an Epic Poem, than the moft 
glorious Campaign that ever was made in Flan- 
ders. Even the Things that give the greateft 
Luftre in z regular Government; the greateft 
Honours and higheft Trufts, will fcarcely bear 
Poetry : The Mufe refufes to beftow her Embel- 
lifliments on a Duke's Patent, or a Generate 
Commiflion. They can neither raife our Won- 
der* nor gain our Heart : For Peace, Harmony 
and good Oder, which make the Happinefs of 
a People, are the Bane of a Poem that fubfifts 
by Wonder and Surprize. 

To be convinced of this, we heed only fup- / 
pofc that the Greeks, at the time of the frojan 
War, had been a Nation eminent for Loyalty 
and Difcipline : that Commiflibns in due Form 
had been ifiued out, Regiments raifed, Arms 
and Horfes bought up, and a compleat Army 
fet on foot. Let us fuppofe that all Succefs had 
attended them in their Expedition; that every 

9<ficer 
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Se&2. Officer had vied with another in Bravery againft 

f the Foe, and in Submiffion to his General : That 

in canfequence of thefe Preparations, and of 

dais good Order, they had at firft Onfet routed 

the Trojans, and driven them into the Town : 

Suppofe this, and think, What will become 

<*f the glorious Iliad? The Wrath of Achil- 
jksy the Wifclom of Nefttr, the Bravery of Z>/*- 
jNedes* and the Craft of Ulyffes will vankh in a 
moment. But Matters are managed quite o 
therwife $ 

Seditione, Dolis, Scekre at que Libidine & Ird y 
Hi acts intra Mures f>efcatur $ & extrfc 

It is thus that a People's Felicity clips the 
Wiags of their Vwrfe : It atfbrds few Material? 
for Admiration pr Pity ; and tho' the Pleafurs 
artfing from the fublimer kinds of Writiog, 
may make us regjr^t the Silence of the Mufes, 
yet I am per&aded your Lordfhip will join k* 
the Wift, That we may never he a proper Snti 
je£t of an Heroic Poem. 

But vow that I i*ave ventured fo fer, I be-* 
gin to apprehend thajt I rfhall be defected. The 
Hahk <j>f *ece^ling Extremes when a puhlick 
Concern callp ior Attention, is become fo na- 
H*raUo your Lord/kip, that it.muft incline you 
to wi(h our Epic Afiairs not fo defperate ; and 
yopr Knowledge of the Poetical Privilege will 
iawpicdiamly ftvggpftj * c T\#t Our private M<m~ 

I' ners, 
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<c ners, it is poflible, admit not fuch Repre-Se&.2. 
€€ fentation : nor will our mercenary Wars, ^^V^ 
cc and State Intrigues, receive the Stamp of 
<€ Simplicity and Heroifm :" But why may 
not a Poet y*7£/* ? Can't he counterfeit Man- 
ners, and contrive Accidents, as he fees good ? 
Is he not intituled to fhift Scenes, and introduce 
Perfons and Characters at pleafure ? Let him 
but exercife his Prerogative, and all will be well : 
Our Manners need be no Impediment ; he may 
give his new-raifed Generation what Turn and 
Caji he pleafes* 

Tro' this feems to promiie fair, yet in the 
end, I am afraid, it will not hold good. Your 
Lordjhip will judge whether my Fears are juft, 
when relying on that Penetration which at- 
tends your Opinions, I venture to affirm, " That 
" a Poet defcribes nothing fb happily, as what 
" he has feen 5 nor talks mafterly, but in his 
native Language, and proper Idiom; normi- 
micks truly other Manners, than thofe whofe 
Originals he has pradtifed and known r ." 
This Maxim will, no doubt, appear fe- 
rae $ and yet, I believe, upon enquiry it will 
hold true infaB. If we caft an Eye backward 
fepoa Antiquity, it will be found that none of 
die great original Writers haw excelled, but 
where they fpoke of the Things they were 
>?ioft cottverfant with, and in the Language and 

Dialed* 

f Sec the Note, pag. 33, 
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Sedfc.2* Diale<fttheyconftantlyufed f . The fatyrical bu£- 
vOP*> fooniih Temper of Arcbilocbus is well known ; 
nor is it a Secret, that he indulged his Paffions, 
which were neither weak nor few. The Sen- 
tentious Writings of Euripides, and Menander's 
polite Pi<5fcures of Life, reprefented their daily 
Conversation. Plato's admired Dialogues are 
but corrected Tranfcripts of what pafled in the 
Academy : And Lucilius, preferred by fome Ro- 
mans to all that ever wrote \ wrote himfelf 
juft as he fpoke. Herodotus 's Hiftory fliows. 
the Traveller \ Tbucydides's the Politician, Diony* 
Jius's the Scholar, Xenopboris the Captain and 
the Phihfopber, as truly as they adted thofe 
Charafters in their Lives: Nor cou'd thefe 
Heroes have excelled each in his different Way, 
had they done otherwife. 

But the Truth of this Maxim will beft ap- 
pear, if we obferve its Influence in Conversa- 
tion and Behaviour. He who aifefts no other 
than his natural Manners, has a better chance to 
excel, than if he fhou'd attempt to copy another 
Man's Way, tho* perhaps preferable both in 
Language and Qefture to his own. It is a fmall 
Circle of Acquaintance, which does not afford 
fome diverting Proofs of this common Miftake : 
And if it was not a difagreeable Occupation, to 

blame 

f As for the Poets in particular, fays Cervantes, En refolucion, 
todos los Poetas antiguos efcrivierbn en la Lengua que mamaron en 
la Leche ; y no fueron a bufcar las eftrangeras para declarar la al- 
teza de fus Conceotos. Don Quixote, Parte II. lib. 5. c.16- 

t Lucilius quofdam ita deditos fibi habet Amatores, ut eum onv. 
nibus Poetis prceferre non dubitent. Quintil. de Satyr. 
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blame and find fault, it were eafy to produce ma-Seft. 2* 
ny Inftances of the feme mjfcarriage in Writing. ^V>* 
I will only put yowr^LoSdfhip in mind of two 
great Men, who, with every thing befides to re- 
commend them, have fplit upon this fingle 
Rock 5 and for that reafon, as well as their be- 
ing dead near two hundred Years ago, they may 
be mentioned with lefs Reludancy. The Per- 
fonsl mean, are both Italians, who had the 
happinefs to fee the golden Age of Learning ia 
that Country, the Pontificat of Leo X. 

Pietro Bembo was ofa'tioble Family mVe^ 
nice\ his early Merit recommended him to Leo, 
who loved to fill his Court with learned Men, 
and had a true Judgment in fiich things him- 
felf. Bembo was made Secretary for the Afo- 
folic Briefs ; and, after two Succefiions to the 
Pontiff at , was raifed to the Dignity of the ' 
Purple, chiefly for his Reputation in Literature : 
And indeed his Learning and Abilities are un- 
queftionable. But at the fame time, this great 
Man, admiring only the Roman Eloquence and 
Manners, wrote a Hiftory of his own Country, 
fb much upon the Model of a Latin Annal, that 
not only the general Turn and Caft of the Work 
is fervilely copied, but the Peculiarities of their 
Stile, their Computation of Miles and Time, 
and the Forms of their Religion, and Govern- 
ment, are with infinite labour wrought into a 
Venetian Story. The efFe<ft of it is, to enervate 
and deaden his Work, which a Writer of half 

his 
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ScQ.2. his Knowledge and Accomplifhments, would 
V/ V^ have told better without his Affectation* 

A little younger than the Cardinal was 
Giovanni Giorgio Triffino, a Native of Vicenza. 
He was look'd upon as one of the greateft Ma- 
tters of ancient Learning, both Greek and Ro- 
man, of his Age ; and, which rarely happens, 
was bleft at the fame time with a Flow of Tuf- 
can Eloquence. A Man fo qualified, eafily law 
the Faults of his contemporary Writers ; and 
thought it not impoflible, with his Talents and 
Judgment, To produce fitch a Poem in Italian, as 
Homer bad done in Greek. 

He fet about it, and placed this great Model 
before his Eyes : He abandoned the ufe of Rhyme, 
followed the natural Run of Speech in his Verfe ; 
and endeavoured to adapt his Inventions to the 
State and Temper of his Age and Nation. He 
took Italy for the Subjcft of his Poem, as Ho- 
mer had taken Greece : He has Champions of 
the fame Country, as Homer has Grecian He- 
rocs : He ufes Angels for his Divinities, and fup- 
plies the ancient Furies with modern Devils : 
In his Geography, as Homer defcribed Greece, 
and chiefly Tbeffaly ; Triffino defcribes Italy, and 
dwells on Lombardy. He ha* even attempted 
Fable, and interwoven allegorical Stories of Life 
and Mbrate, witfc the Body of the Narration. 
Bur after all, the native Italian Manners are 
loft'; andthe high Spirit and- fecret Force which 
bewitthes a Rfeader, and da^lfes 1 his Eyes, that 

he 
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he can fee no Faults in Dante and Ariojlo, isSe£h2» 
here crufh'd by Imitation. Its Fate has been l/VNrf 
anfwerable : the Italia Liberata (for £o he cal* 
led his Poem) being no more read or known, 
than Chafelairis Pucelle wou'd be without Boi- 
leau, or Sir R * * *'s A* * *d Without the 
D * * *. Trffino owes his Fame to his £#y&0- 
»^z, a Tragedy, and to his Mifcellanies 5 and 
the Cardinal is preferved from Oblivion by his 
Letters and Lvve-Verfes \ and there too, the 
iame inclination ft «#y has made him check 
his natural Fire, that he might attain Cicero** 
Elegance in the one, and Petrarcba's Purity 
and Softnefe in the other. 

To lay the Truth, My Lord, we are bora 
but with narrow Capacities: Our Minds are 
not able to mafter two Sets of Manners, or 
comprehend with facility different Ways of 
Life*. Our Company, Education, and Cir* 
cumftances make deep Impreffions, and form 
us into a Character •, of which we can hardly 
diveft ourfelves afterwards. The Manners not 
only of the Age and Nation in which We live, 
but of our City and Family, ftick clofely to 
u&, and betray us at every turn, when we try 
to diffemble, and Wou'd pais for Foreigners* 
Thefe we underftarid, and can paint to per* 
fe&ion j and there is no one fo undifcerning, 

as 

t * K*# tji yk rivriSv, f&'mlai jm> | < jitxeinfA ^fkmpfAft'n^ 

D 
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Se&.2. as not to fee, how happy we have been in de- 
S/ Y v fcribing thofe Parts of modern Life we have un- 
dertaken. Was there ever a more natural Pic- 
ture than the Way of the World f Or can any 
thing in its kind furpafs the Rape of the Lock f 
The Authors, doubtlefs, perfe&ly knew the Life 
and Manners they were painting, and have fuc- 
cecded accordingly. 

Here then was Homer 9 $ firft Happi- 
nefs : He took his plain natural Images from 
Life ; He faw Warriors^ and Shepherds^ and 
Pea/ants, fueh as he drew; and was daily 
converfant among fuch People as he intended 
to reprefent : The. Manners ufed in the Trojan 
Times were not difufed in his own : Thfe &me 
way of living in private, and the famd Purfiiits 
in publick were ftill prevalent, and gave him a 
Model for his Defign, which wou'd not allow 
him to exceed the Truth in his Draught. By 
frequently and freely looking it over, he cou'd 
difcern what Parts of it were fit to be repre- 
fented, and what to be palled over *. 

For s o unaffedted and fimple were the Man- 
ners of thofe Times, that the Folds and Wind- 
dings of the human Breaft lay open to the 
Eye; People were not as yet taught to be 
afhamed of themfelves and their natural Appe- 
tites, nor confequently to diflemble them : They 
made no fcruple of owning the Inclinations of 
their Heart, and openly indulged their Paffions, 

which 

* ■■■ ■ . i Et quae 

Defperat trafiata m/eficrifo&, relincjuit. Horat. 
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ivhich were entirely void of Art and Defigii t. Seft.2. 
This was Homer's Happinefs, with refpedt to S **^T*' 
Mankind, and the living Part of his Poetry : 
As for the other Parts, and what a Painter wou'd 
call Still-Life, he cou'd have little Advantage 
over the Moderns : For we are not to imagine, 
that he cou'd difcover the entertaining Profpeds, 
or rare Productions of a Country better than we 
can. That is a Subject ftill remaining to us, if 
we will quit our Towns, and look upon it i 
We find it, accordingly, nobly executed by ma- 
. ny of the Moderns, and the moft illuftrious In- 
fiance of it, within thefe few Years, doing Ho- 
nour to the Britijh Poetry *•* 

In short, it may be laid of Homer \ and of 
every Poet who has wrote well, " That what he 
<c felt and faw, that he defcribed ; and that 
" Homer had the good Fortune to fee and learii 
" the Grecian Manners, at their true Pitch and 
* c happieft Temper for Yerfe:" Had he beea 
born much fooner> he could have feen nothing 
but Nakednefa and Barbarity : Had he come 
much later, he had fallen either in Times of 
Peace, when a wide and fettled Policy prevailed 
over Greece ; or in General Wan, regularly car- 
ried on by civilized States, when private Pa£- 
fions are buried in the common Order, and 
eftabliftied Discipline. 

Da S E C fl 

* Bold Hmpr dnrft not fo great Virtue feigpi 
In his beft Pattern : Of Patroclus flain, • 
With fuch Amazement as weak Mothers ufe, 
And frantic^ Qefture, he receives tbe I^e^s. Wax,l«. 



* The Seasons, by Mr. Tbmf**. 
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SEC T. III. 

Sea.3. TTTHOEVER refleftsupon the Rife and 
l/WJ VV Fall of States, will find, that along with 
their Manners, their Language too accompa- 
nies them both in their Growth " and Decay. 
Language is the Conveyance of our Thoughts ; 
and as they are noble, free, and undifturbed, out 
Difcourfe will keep pace with them both in its 
Caft and Materials. By this means a Conven- 
tion of Men of Spirit and Underftanding, who 
have the Bufinefs of a City or State to ma- 
nage (if they are not to receive their Orders 
in filence'from a Superior) will naturally pro- 
duce 
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\ Speakers and Eloquence, The fltme Men, Se& 3. 
quit their Town, and look abroad, will V< V^ 
of the Obje&s prefented to them by Na- 
tti&fs Face, with the fame Freedom and Hap- 
piiiefs of Expreffion : And if, in a wide Coun- * 
trjf, there are many fuch Societies, fpeaking the 
%ne Tongufe, but in different Dialefts; the 
Language will reap the Benefit, and be enriched 
with new Words, Phrafes, arid Metaphors, ac- 
cording to the Temper and Genius of the fe- 
deral People; : While at the fame time, each ap- 
prove their own, becaufe it is ufed by their Go- 
vernors in their pwn independent State, 

It. is a, little furprizing to obferve, what a 
contemptible Figure the Beginnings of the hu- 
man Race make in the Pictures drawn of them 
by the Ancients ; 

Cum prorepferunt primis Animalia Terris, 
Mutum & turpe Pecus, glandem atque cubili* 

propter, 
Unguibus QJ } Pugnis, dein Fufiibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabant Artnis, qua poji fabricaverat XJ/us $ 
Donee Verba, quibus voces Jen/ujque notarent, 
Nominaquc invenere.—* 

Tfrey thought, it would feem, thatLanguage was 
the firft Tajner of Men b, and took its Origin to 

D 3 have 

» Horat. Sat, iii. Lib. i. 
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Seft.3. have been certain rude accidental Sounds, which 
l/VN>that naked Company of fcrambiing Mortals 
, .emitted by chance c . 

Upon this Suppofition, it will follow, that at 
firffc they uttered thefe Sounds in a much higher 
Note than we dp our Words now ; occafioned, 
perhaps, by their falling on then* under fome 
-Pa/Jim, Fear, Wonder, or Pain d * and then ufing 
the fame Sound, either .when the Objedt or Ac- 
cident recurred, or when they wanted to defcribe 
it by what they felt from its Prefence : Neither 
the Syllables, nor the Tone could be afcertained ; 
but when, prompted by the Return of the Pak 
jfions, under which they invented thtsn, they ex^ 
tended their Throats and put feveiral of thefe 
vocal Marks together, they wou'd then feem to 
jing. Hence ayaaein fignified at firft fimply 
tojpeak or utter the Voice, which n ow, with a 
fmall Abbreviation (aaein) fignifics to fing-: 
And hence came the ancient Opinion ^ which ap- 
pears fo ftrange to us, " That Poetry was before 
• • " Profe." 

•The Geographer Strabo x a wife Man, and 
well acquainted with Antiquity, .te (Is us, that 

Cadmus^ 

. t TJr 4i % S§ dfxvi yivn$iv\d* r dcBf&rmt, ?* pis diiflp £ 
Snetdfet &'up k&$i$-£t*,u faog^Aiv Miff vofmi I £/ii»«w» *) nr^c- 
tiifify 4 ts frvmris ibv iresaMifdrhJJ* *) ?« dvn^jJuLTxt din r 

f AlHMOT <£ SrrjtEXfMENHX ****> on . *& &T ohiyot 
A I A P © P T N 7tt< Mg&tf. AtoJb^ 2/y '4K. /S/CA/oS. A. 

* K*i >S i/x2s AvfytiTm E N X P E I A Ao>« to WfZiw a£ <p«F«# 
tvdfQf* y*vid$ t ins 7i vt&fe&f *} THf <m&Hwnit * jnifi. jwnA- 
H x) t«* n A.'? XO N T/V2 drtJlKOit eftawttfar \ \aMffhiMVm> 
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Cadmus, PbergcydeSy and Hecataus firft took the Seft. 3. 
Numbers, and theMeafure from Speech, and re- ^W 
duced that to Profe which had always been Po- 
etry before. And the admired Judge of the Sub- 
lime, in thfe Fragment of a Treatife we have un- 
happily loft, has this remarkable Sentence : 
" Measure, fays he,%elongs properly to 
" Poetry, as it perfonates the various Pajpons 
" and their Language ; ufes Fidtion and Fables, 
<c which naturally produce Numbers and Har- 
" mony : Twas for this reafon, that the An- 
" cients in their ordinary Difcourje delivered 
" themfelves rather' in Verfe than Profe c ". 
Had I to do with fome others, I fhould be 
at the pains to fhew the Connexion of the firft 
and laft Part of this Opinion $ .but your Lord- 
fhip will eafily fee, That he thought the Life of 
the Ancients was more expofed to Accidents and 
Dangers, than when Cities were built, and Men 
were protected by Society and a Publick-, and of 
confequence that their Difcourfe muft be more 
paflionate and metaphorical. Give me leave only 
to add, that the Compofition of the Names of 
Tragedy and Comedy, which were Repre- 
fentatix>ns of ancient Life (Tp<ty$SioL y Kwjit^a) 
undoubtedly prove that they were originallyy^ 
when a&ed,and not repeated, as they are now. 
Nor do I in the leaft quelfion, but that the firft 

P 4 things 

vice, &7M)uy&CsTtit' Tttvr i& x) ht UAh^toi t^irptff fcatoov 
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Sedfc.3. things which were committed tt> Writing in 
VY^ Greece^ as Oracles, Laws, Spells, Prophecies, were 
in Verfe ; and yet they got th^ Ample Name of 
^nEA, Words or Sayipgs^; as the firft Romans \ 
for the fame reafon, called them Fata, from a 
Verb fignifying to utter the Voice or to Jpeak ». 
But however tfief? things be, it is certain, that the 

primitive 

' Some Veftiges of this Poetic Turn remain in the Pidtures of 
Eaftern Manners, that are preserved in the oldeft Accounts of the 
Moor s and Spaniards ; where the Romances occur every other Page, 
and the Conventions upon paijionate Subje&s run intoaloofclun4 
of Verfe : For Example, 

Abenamar! Abenamarf 
Moro de la Mqreria ! 
El dia que tu nacifle, 
Grandes Senales avia : 
Eftava la Mar en Calma. 
£a Lmu} eftava crecida $ 
Moro que en tal Signo nace 
No devc dezir Mentira. 
And in the feme Spirit, 

JUduan ! Si fe te acuerda 

cpe me difte la Palabra, 
Que me darias a Jaen 

en una noche ganada.; 
Rtduan ! Si tu lo cumples 

darete paga doblada : 
V fi tu no lo cumpliefles 

dejterwte he de Qranada.. 

Hiftor. de las Guerras Civjles de*Granada. 

Thefe Romanizes, are <b old, that they are brought by the Arabs as 
the Proofs of their Hiftories. 

J Far 1 ; the Word derived froni it yyas not ufed fingle at firft; 
but they commonly railed thofe things Fata Jons, I believe 
from the old Oracle in Dodono,* facred to Jupiter. So Hrgil, the 
great Iniitajor of ancient Language, Et fie Fata, Jovis pofcunt* 
Jfeneid. vi. Tho' afterwards, frorn the Injport of the Subjeft, it 
came to bear* the, prefent Signification, The Gruks, when they 
begun to afleft Accuracy, made a Compound of the fingle Worn 
O ATA, and called it ei*? «7« i not only Sayings, but Sayings 
<>f the God, QiU 4>*7*. ' * ~ 4 
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primitive Parts of the Languages repated On- Se£i 3. 
ginal, are many of them rough, undeclined, V ^V^< 
imperfonalMonofyllables; expreffive commonly 
of the higbeft Pajfiom^ and moft ftriking Objetft 
that prefent themfelves in folitaryfavage Life\ 

From this Deduction, it is plain that any 
Language, formed as above defcribed, muft be 
full of Metaphor ; and that Metaphor of the 

boldeft, 

* As this way of tracing a Language places it in an uncommon 
Light, it will be proper to illuitrate it by a few fuch Examples, as 
are mod connected with ordinary Life. . The two ufual Words in 
Hebrew for Meat and Food, Lechom, and Tereph, fignify at the 
fame time, the one Fighting, and the other Rapine or Plunder. Gur 
fignifies to go abroad, to travel ; and the Adjunct of it to dread 9 
to be in fear : And Ger or Gur, a Stranger and a young Lion. The 
old Word for Wealth in Greek, am> means nothing originally 
but Spoil, the Product of War and Piracy ; and comes from Aeuo 
Abigo, whence the Word in Me«; v «W0? forms itsTenfes: And the 
great variety of Words they have to fignify Good and Better, 
take their Origin Trom Strength and Violence. This Collufion of 
different Significations to the fame Word, which is obfervable 
throughout the original Languages, muft be very convincing to fuch 
as are acquainted with their Idiom and Propriety. ^ The confbnt 
Reafon of them is, the Connexion which thefe various Meanings 
had jn the Manners then prevalent. Some of thefe Connexions are 
vanimed in a civilized Life and Change of Manners : Others of 
them ftiil remain ; fuch as Zow^,Caupona,Hofpita ; zndZonahScor- * 
turn, Meretrix. J^hajhar, to grow rich ; and Hhajar, to receive 
fythes, to be a Prieft ; with a hundred more of the fame kind. 
But it gives us an Mea of a difmal Way of Living, to find the 
Word Karab, that fignifies to draw near to one, to approach, fig- 
nify ing at the fame time, to fight, to make War ; ana thence the 
Word Kerab, a Battle. It puts me in mind of the horrible Image 
given us by Orpheus* 

£i^r. 'Efun#e<*« w&f M*0»ft. 0i<f. £- 

Father Ricci in his Chrifiian Expedition to Cbi*£, fkvs expreflv* 
That their Language confifts wholly in MonofVlubles : The 
fame feems to have been the Cafe of the ancient Egyptian ; and* 
as we may obfervc ourfelycs, of (he greateft Pspt ofjhe Northern 

TMOTIt 
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Soft. 3. boldeft, daring, and mcft natural kind: For 
^V^ Words taken wholly from rough Nature, and 
invented under fome Paflion, as Terror, Rage, 
or Want (which readily extort Sounds from 
Men * ) would be expreffive of that -Fanaticiim 
and Dread, which is incident to Creatures living 
wild and defencelefs* : We muft imagine their 
Speech to be broken, unequal, and boifterous ; 
one Word or Sound, according to its Analogy 
to different Ideas, wou'd ftand for them all ; a 
Quality we often miftakc for Strength and Ex- 
|>reffion, while it is a real Defedt. 

But let us take another Step, and foppofe 
the Affairs of the rude Community to be a lit- 
tle advanced ; that they begin to underftand their 
own Gibberijh) live in tolerable Security, and 
are at liberty to look around them : In that cafe, 
Admiration and Wonder will fucceed. Won- 
der is the proper Paflion of raw and unexperien^ 
ced Mortals, when rid of Fear. The great Cri- 
tic among the Ancients has afligned it to young 
Men: A witty Modern of thekft Age gives it 
to the Ladies-, and one of the fjneft Pieces 
written in our Language confines it to Fools. 

>Tis 

* At yarios Linguae fonitus Natitra fubegit 

Mittere ; Et Utilitas expreflk Nomina rerum. Lucret. 

* Nam fuitguoddam temp us, cum in agris Homines paflim Beftia- 
rum mord Xagabantmy & fibi vi&u ferino Vitam propagabant-; 
Nee ratione Ankniqukquam, fed pleraque Viribus Corporis admi- 
nrftrabant. : N«ndtim divinae Religionis, non humani Officii ratio 
colebatur: Nemoleeitimas viderat Nuptias; non certos quifquam 

•infpexerat Liberos:^Non jusxquabile, quid utilitatis haberet, ac- 
ceperat. Ita-proptererrorem atque infeitiam, caeca ac temeraria 
•dominatrix AnrmiCupiditas, ad 4e explendam viribus Corporis 
-abutebatur, p«pieiofiffiinis.5atdlmbus. 

M. T. Ciceronis dc Inyentioiic Lib* U 
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'Tis certain, that in the Infancy of States, Sefi.3. 
the Men generally refemble the publick Conjli- v^V^> 
tution : They have only that Turn which the 
rough Culture of Accidents, perhaps difmal 
enough, thro* which they have pafled, could 
give them : They are ignorant and undefigning, 
governed by Fear, and Superftition its Compa- 
nion : There is a vaft Void in their Minds; they 
know not what will happen, nor according to 
what Tenour things will take their Courfe : Eve- 
ry new Object finds them unprepared ; they gaze 
and flare, like Infants taking in their firft Ideas 
of Light l; Their Words exprefs thefe Feelings; 
And as there is a mighty Diftance from this 
Starting-place of Ignorance and Wonder, to the 
Condition of a wife experienced Man, whom few 
things furprize; who is acquainted with the 
Fates of Nations, and the Laws and Limits of 
our Situation, the Language is tindtured in pro- 
portion, and bears the Marks of the intermedi- 
ate Stages. 

It were eafy to prove thefe Affertions by 
abundance of Grammatical Examples, but they 
can only be underftood by Men, who, like your 
Lordfhip, have it in their power to recolledfc 
them at pleasure. I will only obferve, that the 
Turks, Arabs, Indians, and in general moft of 

the 

* Oi 'arfS-ree juf/) p\7nv\it> tC\%mv pdirlw 
KtoioPTic *x if JC0tW *hC ovh&mm 

"equ&v e/xi) Ttiffa. Ai^uA* nPOMHQEtE. 

This Account of the firft Mortals is confirmed by the learned and 
|agaciousPhilofopher,*E/fcof 7f ri* thIw, %m Ttytrat 5*»v, hr* 
or $$og£{ top©- e a&Snouv, iu»i*t Svsu • xj rif wybrmt *) rit 

JMfaf > 4***t $*tyn*i &£ t yyw\ 'aw m*n^w*-fr 
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44 An Enquiry into the Life 

&&£. the Inhabitants of the Eajf> arc a folitary kind 
Vy^' of People : They (peak but feldom, and never 
long without Emotion: But when* in their 
own Phrafe, they open their Mouth, and give a 
Icofe to a fiery Imagination, they are poetical 
and full of Metaphor* Speaking, among fuch 
People, is a matter of fome Moment, as we may 
gather from their ufiial Introductions ; for before- 
they begin to deliver their Thoughts, they give 
notice, that they wilt open their Mouth ; that they 
will unloofe their tongue ; that they will utter their 
Voice \ and pronounce with their Lip$ m . Thefe Pre- 
ambles bear a great Refemblance to the old Forms 
of Introduction in Homer, Hejiod, and Orpheus, in, 
which they are fometimes followed by Virgil. 

If there is then an inviolable and neceflary 
Connexion between the Difpofitions of a Na- 
tion and their Speech, we muft believe that 
there will be an Alloy of Simplicity and Won- 
der in the Beginnings of every Language ; and 
likewife that the Dialed* will improve with the 
Affairs and Genius of the People. Upon a nearer 
View of that which Homer fpoke, we find it 
not original, but derived from others more an- 
cient : Yet it feems to have begun upon a very 
. fmall Stock, which the Pelajgi fpoke », and the 

old 

■•Sec the Arabian Nights Entertainments; aTranflation from thf 
Jfrabick. 

* 2* v*y* v °v* Wp *'/*' *J* «w6**iac3w®', 

To©- IlEAAZrflN rial <h ngjpnZ-nu xSvVft 
YJtl vSum* ^(tl h fi *AA>©- %&&** 

tlwumv n 9e)s MwiQt ihh *ey*9 % 
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old Inhabitants of the Northern Parts of Greece. Se&j* 
The greater Part of its Acquisitions it drew V/ Y^ 
from Jijia > Phoenicia, and Egypt, by the way of 
Cyprus and Crete ° : Thefe, with the other 
Iflands, poflefied chiefly by the Car tans, were 
firft peopled and inftrutted in the Arts of Life: 
They lie moft conveniently for Merchants fail- 
ing from the above-named Countries ; and it 
was either Trading People, or Perfons under a 
Neceffity of travelling abroad for fomebold Ac- 
tions at home p , who were the firft Inftrmaors 
of the ancient Greeks q . 

These Adventures came to a Climate which 
inclines not Men to Solitude, and forbids Idle- 
nefs : The Neceflity of Labour and Contrivance; 
a growing Commerce, and, more than any thing 
belides, the Number of independent Govern- 
ments, and rival Cities, fbon railed a nobler Lan- 
guage than any of the Originals. It was at firft 
Jimple y unconfined, and free, as was their Life : 
The Politick Stile grew with their Conjiitution ; 
and was at its height when they had moft Af- 
fairs of that kind, and of the greateft confequence 
to manage : And when a rough warlike People 
had ftripp'd them of their Liberty, they had re- 

courfe 

(Rpfll rX<r@-) Vint imm-ntt T? $*k£om, %%<fir r E A A H- 
N H N ifyvpffivv flfei # $tLhAc9*v *hV7«w- 'Aetro7i\. Tlotonx &• 

9 Danaus* Cattmus, Sec. See the Marmora ArundtL Epoch. 9. 
concerning the u%*\im'qvt*%©- : »nd the following Note. 

? iMnrjJW mhiw i*iw ieyw- Kxti ba**li (& ^ f Atyifa-r* 
ptvyvv* *Apy ©• r&ri %v KaJp©- Ji ZtJhivt©- e»C5r iCatiteun . 

*# nUc4 iK&fam* 'imesfl' c e**w 'zyKittw* 
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Scft.3. courfe to Philofophy and Learning. The Coun* 
wy^-* cils of a free State are managed by Speaking, 
which quickly introduces Eloquence, and the 
Arts of Perfuafion : When thefe turn ufelefs, or 
dangerous in Publick, Men betake themfelves to 
lefs obnoxious Subjedts. 

These were the Stages through which the 
Greek Language paffed. It went thro* them 
flowly, and had time to receive the Impreflion 
of each: It lafted long, and far out-lived the 
Latin, as it had begun before : The reafon was, 
that amidft all the Broils of Greece, they had 
Hill Liberty and Employment enough, either in 
Bufinefs or Literature, to keep alive fomething 
of their Spirit and Language : T'bat will always 
follow our Fortunes, and be fitted to our Aflairs 
and Condition r . For, in fadt, what elfe do we 
talk of? For this reafon, a flourifhing, happy 
Nation, not over-difciplined at the Beginning, 
that after a long Struggle, and much Trial, comes 
to excel in every Art of Peace and War ; fuch 
a Nation muft fpeak the nobleft Language; 
which, in its turn, becaufe of the Inftability of 
human Affairs, has no Security for its Deration. 
After fuch a Deduction, your Lordfhip is 
no doubt in Expedtatiop, what \s at length to 
be made of it ? It is this, My Lord, u That 
" when by the Progreffion above-mentioned, 
" the Greek Language was brought to exprefs 
<c all the beft and braveft of the human Feelings, 

"and 

* Format enim Nature, prius nos incus ad omnem 
Fortanarum Habitum ■ ■ » Horat. ad Pifou. 
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cc and retained a fufficient Quantity of its Ori- Se&.3„ 
cc ginal, amazing, metaphoric Tintture ; at 
" that Point of, Time did Homer write" 
I know nothing more proper to convince us 
of the Truth of this happy Circumftance, than 
the Confideration of the Machines which he em- 
ploys : The greater Part of them are natural ; 
and except the Egyptian and Orphic Allegories 
(which he ufually puts in the Mouths of his 
Gods f ) they are told in the prevailing Lan- 
guage of the Country. It is given as a Rul$ in 
Poetry *, "To ftrip the common Accidents of 
" Life of their plain Drefs, and afcribe them 
" to fome fiiperior Power, in order to keep up 
<c their Dignity ; as for inanimate things, we 
<c muft give them Life, cloath them with a 
" Perfon, and proper Attributes :" But few Peo- 
ple imagine that the ordinary Language wore 
this metaphorical Habit at that time. Yet it 
wou'd be inexcufable elfe, to put Poetical Ex- 
preflions in the Mouth of any other than the 
Poet himfelf : 'Twou'd be really falje Writing, 
and is a common Fault in many excellent Per- 
formances. Homers grand Copier, who has 
wrought one wonderful Poem out of the other's 
two, feems to a very candid Judge, to have come 
fhort of his Original in this particular : It is the 
ingenious Monf. De la Motte I fpeak of, who 
thinks Eneas by far too great a Poet ; and owns, 

that 

f When the Poet mentions them in his own Perfon, he com- 
monly introduces them with pari, Tbej Jay. 
t See Mkau% Art of Poetry. 
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48 An Enquiry into the Life, &c. 

Sc6t*3- that he could not help feeling that Impropriety 

W^ thro* the whole of the fecond and third Books 

of the Eneid\ where the Hero is not lefs florid 

and figurative in his Narration, than the Poet 

himfelf is in the reft tt . 

Virgil's writing fo long after Eneafs Ex- 
pedition, and in a Language too refin'd for the 
Manners then in ufe, makes this Incongruity the 
more perceptible: But in the Trojan Times, 
their Speech, as well as their Manners retained 
mlich of the Eaftern Caft ; their Theology was 
a Fable, and their moral Inftru&ions an allego* 
rical Tale. When Priam came to beg the Body 
of his {laughter 'd Son, Achilles comforts him 
with a parabolical Story concerning the two 
Veflels, out of whkh Jupiter difpenfes to every 
Man his Proportion of Good and Evil* ; and 
Glaucus tells Diomedes, " That like the Leaves 
" of the Trees, firft fpreading, and then decay- 
cc ing,fo are the Generations of mortal Men y". 

» Difcours fur l'Odc : & Reponfe a la XI Rcflcdion dc ManH 
Defpreaux far Longin. 

* Iliad «. Mliad£. 




SECT. 
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NEXT to the Originals from which a Lati-Sed.^ 
guage is derived, the common Manners C^YVJ 
under which it is formed, and the critical Pe- 
riod of its Duration, it is chiefly affedted by 
the Religion of a Country, and the Manners of 
the Times. Thefe might have been included 
under the Common Manners of the Nation; but 
their Influence is great enough, particularly upon 
the Turn and Genius of the Language, to de- 
ferve a feparate Confideration, 

E I 
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Seft.4. I shall foon have occafion to make a ftri&er 
v<nr^ Enquiry into the Origin both of the Grecian 
Religion and Learning. At prefent it is fuffi- 
cient to fay, that they came from the great Pa- 
rent of Sacred and C/w'/Inftitutions, the King- 
dom of Egypt. That wife People feem to have 
early obferved the Curbs of the human Paffions, 
and the Methods of governing a large Society. 
They faw the general Bent of Mankind, to ad- 
mire what they do not under/land^ and to ftand 
in awe of unknown Powers, which they fancy 
capable to do them great good or ill : They adap- 
ted their religious Belief and folemn Ceremonies, 
to this Difpofition ; made their Rites myfterious> 
and delivered their allegorical Dodxines under 
great Ties of profound and pious Secrecy. 

ft TEKNON I XY AE TOISI NOOISI riEAAZEO, TAnSEHN 
EY MAA 1 EniKPATEflN ETEPNOIEI A* EN0EO OHMHN *• 

Now % thou my Son ! approach with Mind intent ; 
And careful keep thy Tongue : But in thy Breajl 
Revolve thefe awful Sounds. 

Hence the Number of monftrous Stories 

concerning their Gods, which the firft Grecian 

. Sages that travell'd into Egypt certainly under- 

ftood, and explained to their Adepts b , among 

whom, 

• *Og?ivf tp£9f MxvtlUv. In Fragment, 'op^/x^r 'Ezrwv. 

b Diodorus the Sicilian, after having explained the natural Sig- 
nification of the Allegory of Pace bus's being the Son of Jupiter 
and Czrts, or Wine's being the Production of the Earth and Mot* 
Jtttre, adds thefe remarkable Words, wpp covet <Pi 7*7*/* Zvax r*7% 
cfrXtfAtVtf' <h& T 'OP^IKON nOIHMATflN.J^ t£ <sr*p«<r- 

rd i&t£ fxip®-. fitC* y- Which plainly fliews the Nature and 
Tendency of the Orphic Rites. 
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Whom, after fome Defcents, I reckon He/iodSe&.4.* 
and Homer : But falling afterwards into the ^^Y^ 
hands of Men of warm Fancies, who thought 
they might invent as well as their Matters, there 
were many traditional Stories tacked to the for- 
mer ; fometimes untowardly enough, and fome- 
times fo as to make a tolerable Piece of the //- 
Ural Relation, but confounding when applied 
to the Allegory. Thefe are all the ipoi aotoi 
{/acred Traditions) mentioned fo often by He- 
rodotus, with a Declaration that he will not 
venture to publifh them ; and of the feme kind 
is the eEioz a o r o 2 {the divine tradition) re- 
commended by Orpheus to his favourite Scho- 
lar, and quoted by a primitive Father for an- 
other purpofe c. 

This Allegorical Religion having been tranA 
planted into Greece^ found it a very proper Soil 
for fuch a Plantation. It took deep root in the 
Minds of the Greeks, who were grofly igno- 
rant, and prepoflefled with no rival Opinions : 
They made Additions to it of their own, and 
in a few Ages it was incorporated with their 
Manners, mixed itfelf with their Language, and 
gained univerfal Belief. " Such was its Con- 
" dition when Homer made his Appearance in 
" the World : It had attained its Vigour, and 
" had not loft the Grace of Novelty and Toutb ;" 
This is the Crifis, when every body afFe&s to 

£ 2 talk 

f '£/f Ji GEION AOTON 0xi4**» t«t? «r#cniJV«wf. 

JuftinMertyr. A$y®- 7f*yuv*Ttm *&< v Ett*W« 
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52 An Enquiry into the Life 

S^ft.4. talk in the prevailing Stile ; which joined with 
the early metaphorical Caft of the Language, is 
one great Reafon of the conftant Allegory in 
the ancient Writings. 

. Wk have frequent Examples, how much 
the firm Belief of any Se& makes Men fpeak and 
write in the approved Idiom : They introduce 
it into their Bufinefs, allude to it in their Pka- 
fures, and abftain from it in no Part of Life ; 
efpecially while the Doftrine flourifhes, and ap- 
pears in Bloom: For yourLordfhip knows, that 
thefe things, among the Ancients, had their 
Spring and Summer as. well as natural Growths ; 
and after a certain time, like a fuperannuated 
£lant, they turned fcrubby and lifelefs, ware 
difregarded by degrees, and at laft vanished. 

What further Advantages Poetry might 
reap from a Religion fo framed, will appear af- 
terwards d : Let us now confider the Manners 
tif the ltmes ; by which I underftand the Pro- 
feflions and Studies that are in vogue, and bring 
moil Honour to thofe who poflefs them in an 
eminent degree, 

Thet likewifc follow the Fortunes of a 
Nation: In the Progreffion above-mentioned, 
the Arts of the greateft Ufe in Life, I mean 
thofe that fupply our natural Wants, and fe- 
ture our Perfons and Properties, are the firjt 
that ennoble their Inventers ; and in procefs of 
time, when Wealth has made its Entrance, the 

Rejiners 
't Sec Pag. 142. 192. 277. 
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Refiners ofPIeaJure, and Contrivers of"Magni-Seft.^ 
ficence draw our Attention. */Y\J 

From the Accounts already given of the 
State of Greece y it is eafy to conclude, " that 
" thzftrft muft be ftill prevalent when Homer 
" lived;" a piece of good Fortune that exemp- 
ted him from the two Fices, to whofe charge 
the admired Longinus lays the Fall of Poetry : 
An in&tiable Defire of Riches, and what he 
calls (d'frviq'cLTov n$oi)a mean (ii/piritiqg Paf* 
fan, the Love of Pleafure c . 

In efleft, Arms at that time was the ho- 
noured Profeffion, and a publick Spirit the 
courted Character : There was a Neceflity for 
them both. The Man who had bravely defen- 
ded his City, enlarged its Dominion, or died 
in its Qmfc, was revered like a God : Love of 
Liberty, and Contempt of Death, with their 
nobleft Confequences, Honour, Probity, an4 
Temperance, were Realities. There was, as I 
faid, a NeceJJity for thofe Virtues f: No Safety 
to Life or Fortune without them : For while 
every State, that is to fay, almoft every City 
was envied by its warlike an4 encroaching 

E 3 Neighbour* 

* 'O $ <A» y&vQ- hxitv® , (the Age of Tl>efeus, a little before the 
Vrojan WarJ hnftw ctydf>»T«$, x*? m fWhyw> <j mJZvri^mt 
K&i cmu&Tuv fv/uAtf (<y< Io/juv) xanwuus k*i ii&fjiAT*r *Q&i 

7 AlJ& cf£ K€tl dhjUUOWVtiV, Keti TO |07V> JUti 70 fM*f«3f®7rcv> •? 

<*-n>A^!ct t5 £J)k£v, j£ o'oCp *ib &itK%i&a** ilsw&ii immvmtu 
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Seft.4^ Neighbour, there was no choice, but either 
V^P^refolutely to defend itfelf by dint of Arms, or 
(hamefully fubmit to Oppreflion and Slavery. 
" And no wonder if the Man who learns thefe 
c< Virtues from NeceJJity, and the Things them- 
" felves, knows them better than Schools and 
" Syftems can inftruft him ; and that the Re- 
" prefentatiom of fuch genuine Chara&ers bear 
" the Marks of Truth, and far outfhine thofe 
<c taken from counterfeit Worth, or fainter 
" Patterns." 

Thus we find, that the Fortunes, the Man- 
ners, and the Language of a People are all 
linked together, and necefiarily influence one 
another. Men take their Sentiments from their 
Fortunes j if they are low, it is their conftant 
Concern bow to mend them ; if they are eafy, 
bow to enjoy them : And according to this Bent, 
they turn both their Condudt and their Conver- 
fation; and aflume the Language, Air, and 
Garb peculiar to the Manner of the different 
Charadters. 

. I n moft of the Greek Cities, Policy and Laws 
were but juft a forming, when Homer came into 
the World S. The firft Sketches of them were 
extremely JimpU h j talking their fyfe from the 

Exigencies 



f They had no well-digefted Body of Laws, or Plan of a Civil 
Conftitution, before Onomacritus. So Arijlotle, '(Xo/xrt*e*TK ytvo- 

* Tit >S */>vtfi*f no/u*; KifUf di&Sf %! va4 $ fktfC&etKtH' 'eot- 
Jb&QooSvTV y> bt r; EM»vif> ictt -pit yw&iKZ* hw>*vn w*p' ^M»A*>v- 
*0«t 7i Koiml TApxdw M isty N*/**fuw> \v*$n Ttdumv irh 

'Ae^oT* TloKiT- fa 
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Exigencies of the rude Way of Life then pre-Se&.4. 
vailing. The great Law of Ho/pit ality made^V^ 
the chief Part of the Inftitution : To violate a 
Stranger, who had taken San&uary under your 
Roof y had participated of your Table, or fat 
down by your Fire, was made the higheft, and 
moft deteftable Impiety. The reft were of a 
piece ; generally Prohibitions from Violence, or 
fuch Regulations of Manners as we (hould think 
unneceffary or barbarous. The Tribes were 
but beginning to live fecure within the Walls 
of their new-fenced Towns, and had as yet 
neither Time nor Skill to frame a Domeftick 
Policy, or Municipal Laws; and far lefs to 
think of publick Methods of training up their 
Citizens: They lived naturally^ndwere governed 
by the natural Poife of the Paffions, as it is 
fettled in every human Breaft. This made 
them fpeak and aft, without other Reftraint 
than their own native Apprehenfions of Good 
and Evil, Juft and Un)ujl> each as he was 
prompted from within. " Thefe Manners a£- 
• " ford the moft natural Pictures, and proper 
c< Words to paint them/' 

Thev have a peculiar Efledt upon die 
Language, not only as they are natural, but 
as they are ingenuous and good. While a Na- 
tion continues fimple and fincere, whatever 
they iay receives a Weight from Truth : Their 
Sentiments are ftrong and honcft -j which ad- 

E 4 ways 
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Seft.4. ways produce// Words to exprefc them*: Their 

W^ Paffions are found and genuine, not adulterated 

or difguifed, and break out in their own artkfs 

Phrafe and unaffe&ed Stile. They are not ac- 

cuftomed to the Prattle, and little pretty Forms 

that enervate a polifhed Speech ; nor are they 

over-run with Quibble and Sheer-Wit, which 

m^kes its Appearance late in every Country, 

and in Greece came long after the Trojan Times. 

And this I take to be the reafbn, " Why moft 

" Nations are fo delighted with their ancient 

cc Poets k :" Before they are polifhed into Flat^ 

tery and refined into Falfehood, we feel the 

Force of their Words, and the Truth of their 

thoughts. 

In common Life, no doubt, the witty 
facetious Man is now the preferable Character s 
But he is only a middling Perfon, and no He- 
ro**> bearing a Perfonage for which there is 
hardly an Inch of room in an Epic Poem. To 
fce witty in a Matter of Corafequence, where 
the Rifque is high, and the Execution requires 
Caution or Boldnefs $ is Impertinence and Buf- 
foonry. 

Virgil 

* Quia ipfe (Tiberius) compafitus aliis, &velut cloOantium 
Verborum, J6/«//*j promptiufque eloquebatur, quotiens fabveniret. 

Tacitus. 

* ■ ■ ' ■ Gygcormn font .antifuijpma qvxquc 
Scripta vel Optima. 

Horat. ad Auguftum. Ep. i. Lib. if, 

! Bellus Homo, & Magnus vis idem, Cotta, videri : 
&d qui btllui Homo eft, Cotta, /qf/fo Homo eft. 

Maryal. Epigr. Lib. i* 10. 
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Vi r g x l well Jtnew the Importance of thisSed.^ 
Imitation of ancient Manners; and borrowed 
from Ennius his antiquated Terms, and the 
ftrong obfolete Turn of his Sentences. Nay, 
he has adopted as many of the old Forms ufcd 
at Sacrifices, Games, Confecrations, and even 
Forms of Law y as the Emergencies of his ad- 
mired Poem wou'd permit. 



• 
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SECT. V. 



Sedt.5. 



B 



Y tracing the Caufes which have the 
greateft Influence upon Language, we are 
led to a Thought that muft give Pleafure to the 
truly Good. We find that without Virtue there 
can be no true Poetry : It depends upon the 
Manners of a Nation, which form their Cha- 
racters, and animate their Language : If their 
Manners are found and entire, their Speech 
will accompany and do them Juftice ; And if 

we 
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we rife higher, and fuppofe them not onlySedt 5. 
found, but noble and heroic (as we muft do, l^W* 
-when fpeaking of Manners fit for Poetry) What 
is this but Virtue's Self in all her Luftre and 
Dignity ? Your Lordftiip muft have viewed her 
at. times in this glorious Drefs, and will forgive 
nie, if I am inquilitive upon {o amiable a Subject 
Is what we call Heroifm indeed any thing elfe, 
than. A difinierejled Love of Mankind and our 
Country, unawed by Dangers, and unwearied 
by Tiils-? If it is not, the fecial Paflions, and 
riobleft Affe&ions muft prevail in an Epic-Poem\ 
They may vary indeed, and ftiew themfelves 
veiy "differently in' different Characters: They 
may Jikewiie have their own Shades, and muft 
be fometimes drawn upon dark Grounds, to 
raife and give them a Relief-, but ftill they muft 
be the principal Figures in the Piece, if it is 
meant to give a real and lafting Plealure. 

But there is another Conclufion offers it- 
fclf, and appears fo odd, that one does not know 
what to make of it : For does it not found 
fomething like Treafon in Apollo $ Court, to 
lay, That a polijhed Language is not fit for a 
great Poet ? And yet, if the Maxim be true, 
" That no Man defcribes well but what he has 
" feen, nor talks with Eafe and Maftery, but 
€C in the Language and Idiom he has been ufed 
* € to," I apprehend we muft aflent to it. Who- 
ever is acquainted with what pafles for Polite- 
fiefs of Stile, and with the Subjects ufually 

treated 
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6o An Enquiry into the Life 

Sed:. 5. treated of in that manner, will eafily forgive 
^V^ me, if I am at no pains to make out the Con- 
fequence. I fhall only obferve, that what we 
call Polijhing diminishes a Language ; it makes 
many Words obfolete j it coops a Man up in a 
Corner, allows him but que Set of courtly Phrafes, 
and deprives him of many fignificant Terms, 
and ftrong beautiful Expreffion$, which he muft 
venture upon, like Virgil^ at the hazard of ap-> 
pearing antiquated and homely. 

A Language throughly polifhed in the 
modern Senfe, will not defcend to the Simple 
city of Manners abfoluteiy neceflary in Epic- 
Poetry : And if we feign the Manners, we muft 
likewife endeavour to imitate the Stile. I have 
already fhewn how little Succefs we can ex- 
pert in the Attempt ; and it were eafy to give 
Proof in Fa£i, that no Learning or Genius is fuf- 
ficient to fecure us from a Mifcarriage in this 
Particular. But the Tafk is unpleafant : Let us, 
therefore chufe an Example where we may ra^ 
ther praife than blame. 

The Name of Fenelon calls up the Image 
of a Man diftinguiihed by every amiable Quality; 
Like fome powerful Charm, it makes real Vir- 
tue, princely Science, and Sweetnefs of Manners, 
rife to our Imagination. His perfect Know- 
ledge of Antiquity, and flowing Fancy, fcemed 
to qualify him to write the Sequel of the fim T 
pie and inflru&ive Odyffey. And yet we know 
that his enchanting Work has ndt efcaped 

Criticifini 
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Criticifin a j and that only fuch Parts of it lie Sett. 5. 
cxpofed, as attempt a Mixture of ancient and l^^l 
modern Manners; that is, when he wou'd re- 
concile old Heroifm with Politicks, and make 
Poetry preach Reafons of State. 

It may be thought fuperfluous after this 
to obferve, That an abfolute Court muft have a 
pernicious Influence both on the Variety of Cha- 
racters in a Nation, and the Extent of their Dia- 
led : We need but look around us to fee many 
of the fineft Countries in Europe, groaning undo: 
baffled Laws and an arbitrary Sway, and giv- 
ing difinal Proofs of the Truth of this Remark. 
In fuch Governments not only Matters of Confer 
quence are over-ruled at pleafure, but in the moil 
indifferent Circumftance of Life, all muft conform 
to the Court-Model. Example hath the Force of 
Command ; you muft both fpeak and write after 
a Copy ; and no fufpicious Word muft reach the 
Ears of the miftaken Great. By this means, many 
things come to lofe their Names, or are foftned in- 
to infignificant Appellations; and where tbe/eczh^ 
not be had, Circumlocutions are called in, to wit- 
nefs our Dread of offending by fpeaking plain 
Truths Besides, 

m Critique dee Avantures de Telemaque. A Piece equally cruel 
and unjuft ; without other Handle in faft, than what arites from the 
Glow of an elevated Fancy* and the Incompatibility of Manners. 

* When the Cardinal Richelieu had obliged the French Academy 
to cenfure the Cid, a Piece of the celebrated Corneiltts, the Au- 
thor wrote a Letter to the Cardinal's Favourite M. de Boifroberti 
where he tells him, " J'attens avec beaucoup d'Im£atience let 
" Senumens de FAcademie, aim d'apprendre ce que dorefenavant 
€f je dois fuivre: Jufques la, je ne puis travailler qu* avec defiance, 
V ft 11'ofe employer uu Mot en feurcteV* 

P.PcUflpn. Hift. de PAcad. FranfOifc. 
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62 An Enquiry into the Life 

Spd.5. BfeSiDES, it is odds, but that in fuch a 
^-OT^ Country, there art formal Rejiraints upon Wri- 
ting ; which muft have yet a worfe Effedt What 
a lamentable Sight are thofe Countries at this 
day, which were formerly the Parents of Learn* 
ing and Ingenuity ? How barren now in real 
Literature ! How dijiorted the little they pro- 
duce! bearing the Marks of the Violence and 
unnatural State in which it is conceived and 
brought forth. Inftead of thofe manly Senti- 
ments which do juftice to Virtue and Vice ; 
inftead of thofe bold Pi&ures of Men and Things 
of the prejent Age, (the Age in which We are 
moft concerned,) They muft content them- 
felves with licking up Scraps of monkijh Hiftory, 
and collefting Legends of the Saints : Or if they 
venture to reafon, it muft be upon diftant Fadts 
and general Principles, remote from their own 
Times, without daring to hint a Parallel, or 
make the finalleft Application. 

Su c h is their State ; while We, with Joy, may 
view our native Ifle, the happy Inftance of the 
Connexion between Liberty and Learning. We 
find our Language mafculine and noble ; of vait 
Extent, and capable of greater Variety of Stile 
and Character than any modern Tongue. We 
fee our Arts improving, our Sciences advancing, 
Life underftood, and the whole animated with 
a Spirit fo generous and free, as gives the trueft 
Proof of the Happinefs of our Conftitution. 

For- 
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Forgive me, My Lord, if a Thought foSeft. 5. 
plcaiant, and which You have fo great a hand s^y>^ 
in making iuch, has drawn me from a melan- 
choly Subject One cannot, without Compaf- 
fion, think of a poor Poet writing under the 
Terror of the Inquifition. He knows not but 
fuch a Verfe may give umbrage to a Right Re- 
verend Father Inquifitor-, another to a Reve- 
rend Father Prior InJpeSior \ this Simile may 
ftartle the Father Deputy Revifor, and that Air 
lufion fcem dangerous to the Vicar himfelf. 

No wonder if the frighted Author, haunt- 
ed with fiich fable Spe&res inftead of Mufes % 
is delivered of a deformed Production. Their 
Ghoftly Appearance muft damp every liberal 
Thought, The Mind dares not exert itfelf, 
but crouches under the Panicle of a Cenfure, 
backed with the Secular Arm to inforce it. 
And can we expeft any Grace or Spirit in a 
Work that is conceived and faftiioned in fuch 
piteous Circumftances ? No furely/ nor in a 
little time any Works at all : For the Fathers 
generally obtain their End ; and in a Nation 
where they are once entrufted with the Power 
to effect it, in a little time fo order Matters, 
tbatfcarce any one writes but themjelves c . But 

thefe 

c A Book in Spain muft pafs through fix Courts, before it is 
published. I. It is examined by the Examinador Synodal of 'the 
Archbiflioprick, commiflloned by the Vicario. II. It goes to the 
Recorder of the Kingdom, where it is to be publiftied, Ckronift* 
de Cajtilla, Arragon, Valencia* Sec. III. If approved by them, 
it is licenfed by the Vicario himfelf, attefted by a Notario. I V. The 
Privilege muft be had from his Majefly -, and a Secretary counter- 
sign*. 
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Sect. 5. thefe things have been the Subject of many a 
Treatife: I only mention them, to point out 
the Reafon of the Antipathy between them and 
the fublimer Kinds of Writing. To expatiate 
upon the baneful Influences of Tyranny, wou'd 
be very unneceflary, when a Man living under 
the beft-regulated Government is too much 
moulded to its Mariners, ever to excel in that 
original and unlimited Draught of Mankind, 
Epic-Poetry. 

In oppofition to thefe Opinions, it may be 

advanced by fiich as are acquainted with the?. 

Progrefs and Periods of Literature, <c That the 

" Interval between the high Liberty and Eii- 

u flavement of a State, has been obferved ttf 

€c fhew the World fome noble Produftions." 

The Fa& is unqucftionable ; and to difcover 

the Caufes of it, we . need only confider the 

Steps by which a Government falls from its 

Rights, to be at the mercy of z Jingle Per/on. 

In general, this Difafter is laid to the door 
of Corruption ; and very juftly : Ambition and 
Luxury feldom fail, when they have attained 
their full Growth, to throw a State into Con- 
vulfions, and make it ripe for a Mafter. They 
difpofe Men to give and take, upon certain 
Considerations, which by degrees grow weighty 

enough 

ftgns. V. After it is printed, it goes to the CorreSer General par 
fit Mageftad, who compares it with the licenfed Copy, left any 
thing be inferted or altered. And, VI. The Lords of the Council 
tax it at fo much a Sheet. In Portugal, a Book has feven Reviews 
to pais before Publication. I have fmiled at fome of their Titles 
Page*, bearing for the greater Security of the Buyer, Com todas at 
liccncas ntcefarias* * - 
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enough to affe& the Publick : But at the fame Sea. 5. 
time, there is no Seafdn on Earth when Men v ^V^^ 
are fo throughly known. When the Offers are 
tempting, and Bribes run high d , it is then that 
Men difcover what they are worth, or for what 
they will fairly bargain and fell themfelves. The 
Man of real Virtue appears with double Luftre 
after the Refufal ; and he who has withftood 
one Temptation, when his Foible is found out, 
and rightly applied to, gives way upon the fe- 
cond, and fixes his Price. Mankind in this 
refpedt are like certain Indian Feathers 3 They 
do not fliew to advantage in one Light only $ 
but the Diforder and Dangers frequent at fuch 
Jun&ures, fet all their Paffion6 a going, and 
turn them, into every Shape they are capable 
of: And thefe Attitudes, when well obferved, 
arid juftly copied, give us the excellent Pieces 
above-mentioned. 

Besides, the Times of fuch Struggles have 
a kind of Liberty peculiar to themfelves :, They 
raife a free and adtive Spirit, which pver-fpi eads 
the Country: Every Man finds himfelf on fuch 

. occafions 

d Biduo, per uniim fervum, & eum ex gladiatorio ludo, cor> 
fecit totum negotium :' Acccrfivit ad fe, promifn, intercept, 
dedit. Jam vero, O Dii boni, Rem perditam ! etiam No&es ctr- 
tarum Mulierum* atque Adqlefcentnlorum nobilium Introdu8ionis % 
nonnollis Judicious pro tnercedis Cumulo fuerunt. Cicero writing 
VxAtticus the Hiftoiy of Clodiuis Acquital by the afliftance of 
Craflus, Lib.i. Ep.xiiL 

Curio's Bribe to change Sides, and betray his Country, was C*»- 
//</ H-S, or 80,729 /. 3 /. +d. He wanted this and five time* 
more to free him of Incumbrances s for he had a Debt of &*- 
antics H-S. 4*4>37S A 

F 
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66 An Enquiry into the Life 

Seft. 5. occafions his own Matter, and that he may be 
4/W) whatever he can make himfelf : He knows not 
how high he may rife, and is una wed by Laws, 
which are then of no Force. He finds his own 
Weight, tries his own Strength, and if there is 
any hidden Worth, or curbed Mettle in him, 
certainly fhews and gives it vent. Accordingly 
we fee, that the Genius's produced at thefe 
Times, give great Proofs of Reach and Capacity, 
efpecially ip politick Managements and civil Af- 
fairs, in the largeft Senfe c . The abftraft Scien- 
ces are the Produdt of Leijiire and Quiet* y but 
thofe that have relpedt to Man, and take their 
aim from the human Heart, are beft learned in 
Employment and Agitation. 

It was when Greece was ill-fettled, when 
Violence prevailed in many Places, amidft the 
Shock and Confufion of the wandering Tribes, 
that Homer produced his immortal Poem. And 
'it was when Italy was torn in pieces, when the 
little States were leagued againft each other; 
in a word, in the Heat of the Struggle and 
Bloodshed of the Guelfi and Ghibelline Parties, 
that Dante withdrew from his Country, and 
made the ftrongeft Draught of Men and their 

Paffions, 

c Tbucydides, Ariftot/e, and Demofihenes among the Greeks, and 
Cicero, Virgil, and Horace among the Remans, were Witnefles to 
Civil Wars, or Attempts made upon the Publick Liberty. Some 
•f them furviv'd it, and fome fell in its Defence. 

Ket) mf»*m lt/f ffdwffK? (it t Z-m^ifJULi) rniue twV limn vWif 

*te&97* fit t& qvoik* a. tJ /ua£w» 
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Paffions, that ftands in the Records of modern Sedt 5. 
Poetry. The Author of the Eneid lived in a *^Y^> 
Time of Diforder and publick Ruin : He law 
the Miftrejfs of the World become twice a Prey- 
to lawlefs Power ; her Conftitution deftroyed, 
and Prices fet upon the Heads of her braveft 
Sons for oppofing a Tyranny. 

And Hill, My Lord, it was when unhappy 
Britain was plunged in all the Calamities of 
Civil Rage, that our high-fpirited Poem took 
its birth. It is true, the Plan of Paradife Loft, 
has Httle to do with our prefent Manners ; It 
treats of a fiiblimer Theme, and refufes the 
Meafure of Human Aftions : Yet it every where 
bears lame Analogy to the Afikirs of Mankind ; 
and the Author (who had viewed the Progrels 
of our Mifery) has embeHifhed k with all the 
proper Images his Travelling, Learning, and 
Experience could afford him. 

But as few of the Changes which Let- 
ters have undergone, efcape your Lordfhip's 
notice, it will probably be afked j " Since a po- 
" lkhed Language, and the Deference paid to 
t% an abfolute Court, are incompatible with the 
€C nobler kinds of Poetry, how came the new 
cc Comedy to excel the old, which had all H- 
c< berty of Language and Manners, while the 
* c other grew up under the Influence of Luxury, 
<c and the Awe of the Macedonian Power f ' 
A learned and fententious Writer will not 
allow this to be true: <c The Old Comedy, 

F 2 " according 
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Se<5t. 5. " according to him, was employed in the Re- 

wv^ " formation of Manners, in recommending 

" Virtue, and pointing out the Abufes of the 

* l State ; whereas the New was contented to 

, " trifle with Punks and Pandars -, the old Chuff, 

" the Davus y or Knave of the Family, and 

" his young Majler : The Scene, he fays, is 

" always at Athens, and all the Pother is Tome 

"little jilting Story, or knavifh Prank ; pro- 

. " pofing only fome trifling Mirth or filly Paf- 

. " timer \ 

But admitting the Suppofition 3 the 

different Nature of the Writing accounts for it. 
Nothing can be more oppofite than the Stile, 
the Language, the Manners of Comedy to Epic: 
The fitteft for the one feem the moft improper 
for the other; and the moft uncomickCha- 
>radter on Earth is that of a Great and Generous 
Man. It is indeed true, that in fuch a thorough 
Democracy as Athens, the Limits of Comedy and 
Tragedy. cou'd not be well afcertained, or kept 
afunder. Tragedy being a Reprefentation of 
the high Charaders in Life, and Comedy of the 
lower, they were in reality jumbled together in 
this State g, where the vileft and-flleaneft Crea- 
ture might fpeak as fcurriloufly of the Pferfon and 
Condudt of the firft Citizens, as his Education 

and 

* Pinxit & Demon (ahMOn) Athenienfium, Argument© quo- 
que ingeniofo. Volebat namque varium, iracundum, injtiftum, 
inconftantem ; eundem exorabilem, clementem, roifericordem, 
excelfum, gloriofum, humilem, ferocem, fogacemque, & am- 



jiia^paritgr oiUndere. 



Pliniu*, dc Parrhafio, Lib, xx&v. S *«• 
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and Temper cou'd prompt him. Here lay the Se&. 5. 
Strength of the old Comedy, which cou'd not ^V'V 
fubfift but in fuch a State ; and which no doubt 
muft have the Preference, if immoderate Laugh- 
ter, if Liberty to talk at random, and banter the 
higheft Dignities, and beft Men of the Nation, 
be advantageous to that kind of Writing. But 
if that Liberty was often abufed, and if the 
Drama is capable of a nobler Turn, and of 
giving a more refined Pleafiire $ if more Truth 
can be brought into the Manners, and Men and 
% their Natures more generally reprefented h , in 
that cafe it mull: give way to the new. 

I must however own, that while the high 
Democracy . prevailed at Athens, and the Com-* 
monalty were pofTefled of that uncontrouled 
Power which Pericles put in their hands, and 
Cleon exercifed, during that time, Arijlophanes 
and his Fellows had Originals to draw from ; 
and in that refpedt their Wit and Writings, which 
appear to us theatrical and falfe> are natural and 
true. But that wild licentious Government was 
no fooner check'd by Fears from abroad, (which 
always produce Regulations at home) than the 
kaaoi k'atagoi, the Men of Capacity and 
Worth, began to diftinguifh themfelves and ap- 
pear eminent 5 A Secretion was made \ Manners 
were formed, and Characters obferved and valued. 

F 3 . Here 

* / Poeti Comiciy per farci accord de gli Andamenti del mondo, 
fiaccvolmente, Nozze, Fefte, Conviti) Roffianefimi Putanefmi, 
Ladronezzi, Truffe, Menzogne, Amori tsf Odii, tali appunto su per 
h Scene rajfrefwtam, yiati /oleic fare &f fofferire <voi Huomini. 

Speron. Speroni. dilla Ufura, 
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Se€t.5- He*e was the Rife of the new Comedy; 

^/Y^ Ribaldry was banifhed, and Menander wrote. 

That is, at a Seafon when Liberty was not loft, 

but the Excrefcencies of it lopp'd off; when the 

Humour of that witty People was not quafhed, 

but regulated : So true it is, " That every kind 

" of Writing, but efpecially theiW/V, depends 

" upon the Manners of the Age when it is pro- 

" duced." The beft Poets copy from Nature, 

and give it us fuch as they find it. When once 

they lofe fight' of this great Original, they write 

falfe, be their natural Talents ever fo great. Let 

Torquato Taflb witnefs the Truth 6f this, add the 

rapid Ariojio -, each endowed with a fertile Ge- 

flius, artd a happy fixpreflion $ but who quitting 

Ijife, betook themfelves to aerial Beings and 

Vtofian Charafters, and filled their Works with 

Charms and Vifions^ the modern Supplements 

pf the Marvellous and Sublime, 




SECT* 
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SECT. VI. 



WHEN I refled upon this way of rea- Sedl. 6. 
foning, from the Influence that publick vyyv 
Manners have upon Writing, I make no doubt 
but the Queftion will recur ; Since it is abib- 
lutely the ConjunSiure, and Manners of the 
Times, that produce Poets, " How comes it to 
" pafs that we have but on^ Homer ? Cou'd a 
" Space of two or three hundred Years, when 
F 4 " Greece^ 
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Se£h6. " Greece, and the Coaft of AJia, was in a pro- 
^^Y^-* " per Temperament for fuch Formations, bring 
"forth but oner 
The Anfwer is obvious ;. That tho' it be 
abfolutely necefTary, yet it is not the only Con* 
dition : There are many required befides ; too 
many to be here enumerated : there is an uni- 
verfal and elevated Genius ; a Quality fo rare, 
- that an excellent Author of our Nation feems 
to think, u That of all the Numbers of Man^ 
" kind, that live within the Compafs of a 
" thoufand Years, for one Man that is born 
c < capable of making a great Poet> there may 
<c be a thoufand born capable of making as 
c< great Generals, or Minifters of State, as the 
" moft renowned in Story a ." But though this 
were exaggerated, there are many fubfequent 
Circumftanees of Lifq, many Advantages of 
Education, and Opportunities of knowing Man- 
kind in general, and feeing particular Subje&s 
fit for Poefy, which can hardly meet in one and 
the fame Perfon. 

To instance in one Particular, from 
which we may judge of the Import of the 
reft : Much travellings and wide perjbnal Ob- 
fervatiori) has been the Lot of the greateft 
Epic Poets. In this way of Life they had fre- 
quent Opportunities to acquaint themfelvcs with 
. the Originals of their Draughts and Fi£lions K 
whofe great Ex$elfcncy y whether rn^tterial or 

jxioral, 

• Sir WilUamTemp^ MifcdI. Part. ii. Effey 4. Poetry. 
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moral, is their Li kent ft to Nature and Trutb.Se£t.6. 
But this happens to few Men, efpecially of a ^^'V^' 
Poetical Turn : They are commonly none of 
the healthieft People, and too delicate to en- 
dure the Hardships, or face the Dangers that 
are inevitable in long Voyages. And yet, with 
all thefe Chances, the Period I have mention- 
ed, when the Manners, the Religion and Lan- 
guage of Greece were at their proper Pitch for 
Poetry $ to that Period, I fay, the World ftands 
indebted for Linus, and Orpheus, for Olympus, 
Mufceus, and Amfhion 5 Men who are handed 
down to us as the Mafters of Verfe, by the 
greateft of their Succeflbrs b . Their Songs, it 
is true, are long fince perifhed ; but the wife 
and peaceful Hejiod, part of whofeCompofitions 
hath reached us, and commands our Admira- 
tion, owes his Birth to the fame Period. 

Nor can there be a greater Proof of the 
Power that Manners, and the Publick Charac- 
ter have over Poetry, than the furprifing Re- 
femblance of the oldeft Writings, Two things 
cannot be liker one another, than the old Ora- 
cles, the Fragments of Orpheus fo called, and 
the ancient Hymns, are to He/tod's and Homer's 
Verfes. Not to fay in general, that they have 
the fame c furn -, but the fame Epithets of Gods 
and Men, the fame Sentiments and Allufions, the 
fame Cadence and Structure ; nay, fometinpes 

the 

b Mufaeum ante pmnes — iEneid. vi. Hprat, Ode 1 1 . Lib. iy. • 
(c de Arte Poetica. 
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&&. 6. the very fame Exprcflums and Phrafes are to be 
** r V x - / met with in them all. Numberlefs are the 
Xw*p,jfloifjLUT* 9 or Coincidencies obferved by the 
Criticks ; and in fliqrt, the Collufion of their 
Metaphor and Imagery is fo palpable, that 
many have attributed the Effects of their be- 
ing formed upon the fame Models, their Wri- 
ting from the fame Originals, and in the fame 
plain Dialed, to downright Copying or Pla- 
• giarifm. 

But there is no need to go fo far : The 
Caufes afligned are fufficient to produce all this 
Likenefs -, if we remember too, that they com- 
monly make Writers exercife themfelves upon 
the fame Subjects, which is alfo a part of their 
Influence. A certain kind of Sciejice is pecu- 
liar to every Age, and a particular way of treat- 
ing it. They are both the Effeft of the Con- 
juncture fo often mentioned. And while I am 
upon this Subjeft, I cannot pafs over one Con- 
iequence, which has been long a Problem a- 
mong the Learned, It is elegantly propofed by 
a Roman*, ■ who, if his Honefty had been equal 
to his Underftanding, might have ftood in the 
fir ft rank of their Hiftorians. 

" Tho' I have little room for it, fays he, 
" yet I cannot help mentioning a thing which 
"I have often revolved in my Mind, and can- 
" not fatisfy my felf about the Caufe of it: 
" For is it not exceeding ftrange, that the 

" great 

c C. Vellei Paterc Hift. Rom. Lib. i. in fine. 
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" great Majiefs in every Profeflion and Science, Sedt. 6. 
" always appear in the fame Period of Time, 
" and. are of the lame Caft and Model ?— • 
" One Age, and that at no great diftance of 
cc Years, produced Efchylus, Sophocles, and 
" Euripides, Men of a divine Genius, who 
" carried 'Tragedy to its height. In another, 
" the old Comedy flourifhed under Eupolis, Cra- 
" tinus, and Arijlophanes ; and the new was 
u both invented and brought to perfeftion by 
Cf Menander and his Cotemporarics, Dipbilus 
u and Philemon^ without leaving hopes of Imi- 
" tation. 

"In like manner, the Phihfophical Sages 
<c of the Socratic School, how Ihort a while 
" did they continue after Plato and Arijlotles 
" Death? As to Oratory, who can be faid to 
<c have excelled in it before IJbcrates, or after the 
" fecond Defcent of his Scholars? They came 
cc all fo clofe together, that no one great Man 
<c can be fecn at any diftance of Time from 
" another." Then the Hiftorian proceeds to 
(hew, that the fame thing had happened among 
the Romans \ and, with great reafon, extends 
his Obfervation not only to the fublimer Scien- 
ces, but alfo to Grammarians, Painters, Statu- 
aries, Sculptors, Founders, and to all the fubfer- 
ment Arts. The fame Event might be Ihewn 
to have fallen out in any Nation, where Learn* 
jng ever flourished, and whole HifiQry is known. 

Won- 
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&38L&. Wonderful, My Lord, have been the 
*or^ Cbnjedures about this puzzling Appearance ; 
and many a curious Speculation has been em- 
ployed to folve it d : It has been doubted, 
< c Whether any Influence of Stars c y any 
cc Power of Planets, or kindly AfpeSt of the 
." Heavenly Bodies f , might not at times reach 
" our Globe, and impregnate fome favourite 
" Race with a celeftial Spirit." Supernatu- 
ral Conceptions, and miraculous 8 Nurfings, 
have been contrived as a Salvo for our Be- 
lief, when the Here or Sage' atchieves things 
which we fancy above the Reach of Men. 
Bat our Court-Hiftorian underftands better ; 
and though he talks a little ftrangely in the 

End, 

* See Di/cours Pbyjtque fur les Influences des Aftres ; where the 
Panetary Powers are reduced to bes Carte? Principles, and ac- 
counted for by the Materia Subtilis. 1 2 mo Paris, chez Coiguard. 

e Les Aftres, & princijpalement les Signes & les Planetes font 
fapres Dieu) la feconde Caufe des Mceurs. Le Poete marque la 
> Vice qu'elles ont fur la Complexion des Hommes, quand, &c.~ 
Voila comment Virgile fait PHorofcop e de PEmpire Romain,en 
& naiffance. P. Boffu du Poeme Epique Liv. iv. 

f . Diflat enim, qu<t 

Sydera te exp'piant, modo primos incipient em 
Edere Vagitus, iff adhuc a Matre rubentem. 
Ventidius quid enim ? Quid Tullius f Anne aliud quant 
Sydus, iff occulti miranda Potentiafati f Juvenal. 

8 Hercules* Alexander, and Scipio *, were faid to be in reality 
Jupiter's Sons, tho' they pafled for Amphitryon's, Pbilip\ and Pub^ 
Soph's. Demaratus belonged to the Hero Aftrobacus f : and Or- 
pheus, Homer ■, and Plato, according to ancient Tradition, had only 
Mothers of the Human Race. Pindar was fed with Honey by the 
Sees themfeLves : Achilles was nurfed with the Fat of Lions, and 
Marrow of Deer ; and the Founders of Rome were fockkd by a 
Wolf, tho 1 the Founder of the Perfian Empire had only a Bitch to 
perform that Duty for him J. 

• Livii Hjfl, Lib % xxvi, *f HcrodoU Eratt. % Jvfiin* Lib. u 
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End h , yet he feems to lay the Strcfs of the 5e£L6. 
matter upon a furer Bottom. The way he ac- <^>r^ 

counts for it is by Emulation y which certainly 
contributes to the Perfe&ion of every Art and 
Science ; and was ftrong among the aoiaoi, 
or Bards, whofe appearing in a Clufter gave 
rife to the Queftion ' l : But this Principle is far 
from giving compkat Satisfaction, which in- 
deed Velleius does not affirm. 

I will not repeat what has been formerly 
faid * for I make no doubt of being prevented, 
and that your Lordfhip has already made the 
Application. It is the different Periods or Step% 
naturally fucceeding in the Progrejjion of Man- 
ners, that can only account for the Succeffion 
of Wit and Literature. 

I have marked out thofe of Greece in 
the Hiftory of the . Language k ; they corre- 
fpond with admirable Nicenefs to the fucceffive 
Sets of Poets, Orators, and Philofopbers enume- 
rated by the Roman Hiftorian. For they are 
fettled and uniform Caufes, and never fail to 
work their Effe£t, unlefs when external Violence 
binders their Operation. I n 

* Natnraque quod fummo ftudio pctitum eft, afcendit in fum- 
mum, difficilifque in perfe&o mora ell, naturaliterqoe, quod 
procedure non poteft, reccdit. 

Veil*. P. Hift. R. Lib. i. 

1 In HeJfaTs Days, who, if not contemporary, lived at no 
great Diftance of Times from Homer, a Poet, or a O I A O T» was 
as common a Calling as a Potter or a Joiner, and as liable to 
Emulation and Envy. 

Kai Utx»X^ H7WX^ f>wWto Krti AOIAOX AOIAOi 

J See Page 44, 45, and 46, 
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Se&.6. In the early Ages of the Grecian State, 
l ^V v the wild and barbarous Inhabitants wanted the 
Affiftance of the Mufes to foften and tame 
them. They flood in need of being imprefled 
with an Awe of fuperior and irrefiftible Powers, 
and a liking to facial Life. They wanted a 
Mythology to lead them by Fear and Bread (the 
only Holds to be taken of a rude Multitude) 
into a Feeling of natural Caufes, and their In- 
fluence upon our Lives and Actions* The Wife 
and Good among the Ancients few this Nccef- 
fity, and fupplied it: The oldeft of the in- 
fpired Train were the 

Pit Fates \ Gf Ph&fo digna locuti 1 ; 

They had Religion for their Theme, and the 
Service of Mankind for the End of their Song. 
How unlike in this to feme late Authors of our 
own Growth!; who, I hardly know for what 
End, have written agatnft the Religion of their 
Country ; and without pretending to fubftitute 
any thing better, or more practicable, in its 
place, wou'd deprive us of our happy Eftabiifh- 
ment, meerly, as it wou'd feem, for the Pleasure 
of palling diown, and doing Mifchief. 

But the firft Men of Science in Greece, 
better inftru&ed in Human Nature, and know- 
ing the Advantages of national Rites, wrote in 

a 

1 Virgil MnM. vi. It was for this -rcafon that Arlfiotlt calls 
them, and the earl/ Philofopkers, <&{thvf dfoAtyiffcwfa?* ^ c 
faft who fpokc of the Nature of God. 
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a different Strain: The Formation of liings^ Seft.6. 
the Birth of the Gods, their Properties and Ex- >^vw 
ploits, firft informed their Numbers: Next 
were celebrated the Heroes, who had extirpated 
Tyrants, deftroyed Monjiers, and fubdued Rob- 
bers. They fung the Flood of Deucalion, and 
Reparation of Mankind; the Wars of the Ceitr- 
tours, and the Fate of the Giants. 

Et Javos Lapithas, & nimium Mero 
Hylaum, domitofque Herculed manu 
Telluris Juvenes ; unde Periculum 
Fulgens contremuit Domus 
Saturni veteris.—— m 

These, My Lord, \ were their Subjefis: 
They are fome of the bpotan seakthpia, 
as Penelope calls them n j fome of the 

EPr' ANAPttN TE 0EHN TE, TATE KAEI0T2I AOIAOI- 

Doings of Gods and Men, which Poets ufe 
¥0 celebrate. — - 9 

They are as old as our Knowledge reaches in 
the Grecian Antiquity, and the a o i a o i or Bards 
who made and fung them, are among the ear- 
lieft Characters. 

This appears from the Accounts given 
of them by Homer himfelf: particularly when 

he 

m Horat. Carm. Lib. ii. Od. 12. 
. n Songs to foQth Mankind. OJW- «• 
* IttL 
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Secft. 6. he relates, how the greateft Prince, of the 'con- 
^V^' federate Greeks put his beautiful Wife under the 
Tuition of zBard; and takes care to let us 
know, that the Lady was inacceffible, until that 
faithful Guardian was removed. Many of them 
lived contemporary with Homer : No Prince's 
Court feems to have been without one or more 
of them i aud they reported to the great Feafts 
and high Solemnities all over Greece y to affift 
at the Sacrifices, and entertain the People. 
We know fome of their Names, ,who tuned 
their Lyres to the 'foregoing Subje&s ; but their 
Songs are loft, and with them many a Strain 
of true Poetry and Imitation. 




{/'•irns/ttf eft 
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SECT. VII. 



HITHERTO we have viewed Homer's Sc&.f. 
publick Advantages, and have found that *-OP*f 
they afforded him the fitteft Manners for Poeti- 
cal Compofitions, and the nobleft Language to 
exprefs them. We have viewed thefe firft in 
their own Beauties, and then tried them both 
by the Foils of their Contraries, and Strength 
of their Confequences; and have found them to 
be genuine and true. His Perfonal Good-fortune 

G is 
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Seft.7. 1$ now before us; I mean, cc What eflfoft, his 
W*"> " private Education, his Way of Life, and Suc- 
" r^5 in it, muft have upon him as a Potf." 
Th e Tr adition concerning his Educa- 
tion is very lame. Plutarch having related his 
Mother's Adventures about the time of his Birth, 
pafles over the firft part of his Life in filence. 
But if the Relation of it afcribed to Herodotus 
be true, he was educated in the only way that 
Learning was to be had at that time. Letters 
were then but little known, and it feems ftrange, 
that in fuch a Place as Smyrna, where, according 
to the cruel Practice of thefe Ages, the Lydians 
had been juft expelled by another Tribe, there 
fhould be any Perfon who understood or taught 
them. 

But the low Circumftances of Homer's 
Family carried him and his Mother to Phe- 
mtus's Houfe, and left him his Succeffor in the 
School. I take Phemius to have been one of the 
aoiaoi, ox Bards, who might, when at home, 
inftrudt Youth in Letters : For I fuppofe Learn- 
ing was not then common enough to make a 
Profeflion by itfeif. If there was any Know- 
ledge in the Country, it muft be in fiich a 
Man's hands a . And this is indeed the in*- 

portant 

a Tfo & GHMTONj » attAatirt troei*, </)<Ac«ttAo^ Jsi&Sj Ki- 

9f Evr*&* iff lb a 'p^A *Oc/laj. 
He is faicl ta have written a Poem^ NOIT ON f ink T&iaf 

*H£$utA. -me£ ltt*T*ffc. me* Mwiwfc 
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portant part of the Queftion, What Learning Sedt 7; 
was then in Being, and what kind of Knowledge *"Y^ 
it was pojjible, in that Age, to acquire ? 

One of the moft learned and laborious 
of the Roman Writers, after great Searches into 
Antiquity, has left it doubtful when or where 
Poetry was firft produced : But adds, " It is 
" certain there were Poems before the Trojan 
" War b ." As this was the form in which 
Learning firft appeared in Greece, it wou'd have 
been highly entertaining to have known the 
Opinion of that great Scholar concerning thefe 
early Productions ; not only what they were ; 
but whether the Poems ftill extant in his Days, 
were the genuine Works of the Authors whofe 
Names they bore ? For it was the Praftice of 
the ancient Poets, and particularly the Epic or 
Rbapjbdijls, to conceal their Names, which in- 
deed the Nature of their Work did not invite 
them to mention. We have a convincing Proof 
of this in the kydpia EnH, a Poem of the 
Wars of Cyprus, believed by People in After- 
Times, to be the Work of no lefs a Man than 
Homer himfelf. It appears that this Opinion 
was ftill entertained in the Days of Herodotus, 
who confutes it by comparing a Paflage in that 
Poem, with another in the Iliad c . For want 
of fuch a Guide to point out the Species of 

G a Learning 

b De Pomatum Origine magna quseftio eft : antt Trcjanum 
Bellum probantw fuiffe. Plinii Hift. Nat. Lib. vii. Cap. lvi. 

* Hcrodot. Euterpe, Lib. ii. 
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Seft.7. Learning that prevailed in Homer's Time, we 
^^NT^muft try to find out the Rife of the National 
Opinions of his Countrymen ; becaufe in order 
to judge what kind of Knowledge they, or any 
People were addicted to, the firft Step muft 
be, Tofearcbfor it at the Fountain. 

While the Policies of Greece were yet but 
forming, AJfyria, Phoenicia, and Egypt were 
mighty Kingdoms, flouriihing under regular Go- 
vernments, and happy in the Richnefs of their 
Soil, and their Methods of improving it. In 
a courfe of Years, the long Peace they en- 
joyed, and the Arts which fuch Times pro- 
duce, having brought a great part of the Ad- 
miniftration into the hands of the Sacred Or- 
der, they took all poflible Methods to keep 
up their Authority, and aimed at nothing more 
than the raifing their Reputation for Wifdom 
and Knowledge. This render'd them firft en- 
vious of their Dijcoveries, and then at pains to 
find out Methods, cc Hqw to tranfmit them to 
" their Defendants, without imparting them 
" to the Vulgar J 9 Here was the Origin of 
Allegory and Parable 5 and the Foundation of 
the received Saying among the Ancients, 'Aa- 
Tuiyopur &?%(& r 'AiyvJRt&ip. To allegorize is 
an Egyptian Invention. 

The Senfe I would put upon this Maxim 
is, Since it is natural to all Nations to em- 
ploy Allufions, and fpeak in Similitudes, the 
Egyptian Priefts have built upon it, fettled the 

Tropes 
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Tropes and Metaphors, and improved it into -fed. 7. 
an Art. Nor did they flop here ; but, as <^YV 
a fecond Wrapper, and a Remedy againft the 
growing Knowledge of the Country, they in- 
vented, or borrow'd a new CharaSter for writing 
thefe Allegories, They called it iepa tpam- 
mat a, or Holy Letters, becaufe they muft be 
known by none but the Priefts, nor ufed by 
them but in divine Matters, 

Your Lordship will remember that Da- 
naus d the Egyptian, Cadmus the Phoenician, of 
Egyptian Extradt, and the Phrygian Pelops, 
were the firft Planters, or Improvers of Greece. 
But bcfides the deep Imprefiion ofAfiatic and 
Egyptian Manners, which thefe Founders of 
Cities and Kingdoms muft give their new Sub- 
jects e , it is agreed on all hands, that the firft 
Sages among the Greeks drew their Science 
from thefe Countries, and their 'Theology in par* 
ticular from Egypt f . 

It is true, there was as yet no Separa~ 
tion of Wifdom : The Philofopher and the Di- 
vine, the Legiflator and the Poet, were all uni- 
ted in the iame Perfong. Such was Orpheus, 

G 3 and 

d € AI AANAOY 3v}*7£p€* 8w» */ lit TlKtAf TttfoUv (w 

i£{ UihttffyionJ^f ywu&ii&{. r H#cftT. 9 Etrrif i ry. 

•"aMa* (Ap (MvSvTtoiiai) in Mapis wivAatP (to wit in 

JJfyria or BaiyUn) £^au <J mrf* *&%*> *) n ^ *"f '^W^'uK* 

Sec. Qopvx]- n«cc r -m&Jith/iAfJW Mv$M' Cap^, 

*§eePa£e99. 
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Sea.7. and his Scholar Mujaus-, Onomacritus too, and 
Shales h ; and in general, all the ancient Law- 
givers employed the Mufes to difpenfe their 
divine Inftructions, and recommend their Mo- 
rals \ 

The great Men who came after them, and 
were bred in this ancient School of Religion and 
Politicks, finding the Governments of Greece 
already fettled, kept to Philofophy ; as Demo- 
critus, Pythagoras, and the Milefmn Tbales: 
Thefe, befides their Travels into Egypt, wan- 
der'd over the greateft part of the Eaji. De- 
mocritus k and Thales falling in Times of lefs 
difguife, plainly publifhed their Opinions : But 
Orpheus, Mujaus, Onomacritus, and even Py- 
thagoras himielf, drank deep of the clofe re- 
firmed Manner of their Majlers. They taught 
in Allegory, and afFe&ed a Myjlicijin in their 
commoneft Adtions. 

Pythagoras, tho' he lived bteft, feems 
to have principally aimed at eftablifliing a Scd:, 
or rather a Semblance of a Common-weahh ; 
which made him take particular ways to form 
his Difciples, and raife the Admiration of Men : 
And indeed with them all, Silence and Super- 
ftition made a neceflary Part of their Inftitutions. 

But 

h 0AAHI, MsXom>/3* ipvif, jy wxa>3*7*x<k. Strabo, Lib. x. 
Ljcurguj, they fay, in his. Travels found Tbales in Creto> and lent 
him to Lacedemon. 



*/**j 



k Pythagoras & De mocritus ambo, peragratis Perfidis, j&tbi- 

<*> Arahice t JEgyptique Magis. Plin. Lib. xxv. cap. ii. 
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But happily fof Greece, though they cou'd wrapSedt/, 
up their Do<ftrine,3;in Fable, they had not an ^^V*-' 
unknown Charfufter to write in ; fo that their 
Precepts and Opinions came to appear, when 
their Ver fes were published, and their Manner 
known. 

LINUS is faid to have written, in the old 
Pela/gic Letters, the Expedition of the firft Bac* 
cbus\ and to haye left Relations of other Trans- 
actions of the fabulous Ages K He wrote of 
the Generation of the World and Rife of Things , / 

the common Foundation of the Egyptian, and 
thence of the Grecian Tbeokgy. As he is 
reckoned the Parent of .their Poetry, fo in the 
Egyptian Records, kept .by their Pricfts, he 
ftands at the Head of the Worthies who came 
to th^t Country in qupft of Knowledges. L4- 
ertius » has preserved the firft Line of his Poem 
of the Creation, 

It contains an Idea of the ancient Chaos, or 
that primigenial State of Nature, when the 
Elements lay blended together, and Confiifion 
and Darknefs exercifed an uncontrouled Do- 
minion. The fame Author adds, That Anax* 
agoras was thought to have taken occafion 
from thence to advance his celebrated Portion, 

G 4 « Th*t 

1 Diodorus Sicul. Biblioth. Lib*, iii 
"'Ibid. . , 

. * In PrOopwd. 
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Sett. 7. " That originally, all things lay jumbled to* 
I^YVJ " gether in one Jarring and difordeiiy Mais, 
<c but that a Mind came and put them in 
"order*." ^ 

Coeval with Linus was A NT HE S of 
Antbedon p , a Town in Bceotia. He wrote 
Hymns \ celebrating the Gods ; that is, the 
Powers and Produdions of Nature ; whofe 
ftronger Afpefts, and ftriking Senfirtions, fecm 
to have been the Origin of Rapture and Verje. 
Feafts and Sacrifices would help forward the 
Transport, and are finely fitted to this Situation 
of the human Mind. Horace makes the Be- 
ginning of the Roman Satire to have been at 
the Harveft-home of the old Italians, when 
they facrificed to the Earth, and poured out 
Milk to the Genius of the Woods r j and the 
very Invention of Heroic Meafure is aicribed to 
a Female, PHEMONOE, the firft Prieftefs 
of Apollo f . 

x P AMP HO, a Native of Attica, and Dif- 
ciple of Linus, firft fiing of the Graces, with- 
out 

Copied by Virgil, 

Principio, Cerium ac Terras, Campofque 1iquente;s 
Lucentemque Globum Lanz, Titaniaque Aftra 
Spiritus int&salit: totamqu* infaia per Artus 
Mens achat Molem.— r- ^$neid, Lib., v;. 

* Paufamaj, Boot. Lib. ix. 
« Plutarch. De Mufica. 

9 TelluremPojxo, Silvanum La&e piabant; 
Floribus & Vino Genium, memorem brevis JEvi. 

Horat. £p. I. Lib. ii. ad Augustum. 
J'tgapurfSir i&iifeajL Ae>i7te# 7ff 4>HMONOH)UM»n^ 

An&Strato, tlfoTtw A 4HM0N0HN 1*.ri yviZK nt/$i*r* 

* Lib. Jx. 



* Paufamas Boot* 
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cut defining their Number, or giving theirSea.7. 
Names. He bewailed his Matter's Death in a ^Y^ 
Dirge called oitoainox: He fang the Rape 
of Proferpine by the Infernal God, and wrote 
Hymns to Jupiter, Diana, and Ceres. Phi* 
hftratus fays, that Homer copied the Hymn to 
Jupiter, and changed it much for the better u . 

But ORPHEUS, that Great Name in 
Poetry, has eclipfed the Fame of all the reft : 
He likewife is laid to have been one of Linus 9 
Scholars ; tho* Plutarch exprcfly affirms, that 
he imitated no Man in his Poetry or Mufick, 
but was himfelf an Original w . It is however 
certain, that he made the fame Voyage as his 
fuppofed Majler had done, into Egypt ; where 
he ftaid long, and was let into the Secrets of 
their Philofophy and Religion. 

At his Return he did greater Services to 
his Country 5 or rather to the People among 
whom he chofe to live, for he is thought to 
have been originally from Thrace. His A&ions 
are themfelves involved in Allegory, and related 
in the fame kind of Fable as he was wont to 
employ about his Gods and Heroes. Whether 
he left any thing of his own in Writing, is to 
ijie a great Doubt. I find no reafon to con- 
clude 

v Pamfhe had faid, zsv voftru uiyr* 3tSy» t/Auptflu'e xfrpp* 
InHcad of which, with more dignity Homer has turned it, 

w 'O Ji y Otfili lufim i*UrT*i u*y.tjUMf.#ji&' tl%£M*<r.m* 

\ 
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$e&.y. elude he did not. But the Fame of his Know- 
^VN> ledge was fo high, that we have from Suidas *, 
the Titles of fixteen or feventeen Poems writ- 
ten under his Name, chiefly by the Pythago- 
reans, who embraced his Doftrine ; and from 
others, we may reckon up twice the number. 
They are pbilojophical, prophetical, and reli- 
gious ; and were believed to contain his real 
Opinions and the native Strain of his Verfe. 

He begun his Song with ancient Chaos, 
its Transformations and Changes, and conti- 
nued it through the various Steps of Creation : 
The Offspring of Saturn, or Time, the /Es- 
ther, Love, and Night; the Birth and Pro- 
geny of the Giants ; and ended in the For- 
mation of Man y. He directed thefe his my- 
ftical Leflbns to raife an Awe of the Gods in 
the Breafts of his Hearers, that he might re- 
ftrain them from Barbarity and Bloodfhed, and 
charm them into Humanity and Social Man- 
ners *. Arijlophanes, when he wou'd give the 
Sum of his Services, fays, 

'OP4>EY£ 
x In Orpbto. 

*Hc fung,*ApX«tl¥ tW 4yf»7at XAOTS dyAyt^TW dviyTcUjj^ 
Kttl KPONON* U r 9 hkQXwnv&Teipetoioia vp ikxen 
AieEPA* $ «/>? vS <&jwi%% wfes* ep«ta» 

NYKTO£*e*}*rrwW UctTt^ KKviiv i OV p& ♦ANHTA 
'Octaoti^i p&h&m 3^tb{| «rpa>T@* y& €f«r3ir. 
BPIMOYX T ivArvtLuHo y>v£t J »/' %?y £i<h*A 
TI TANTXIN* Si Kvy&v dr 'Out>&* \?i\wrn 

N H T n N> qs r&i* }<*.7dLV imtejmv dii* fawj. 
B Horat. ad Pifoi*. 
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'op^eys ySfj yap *i Arras ^l* i/uf wnkt%t, Seft.7. 

Orpheus our Prayers pre/crib'd, and holy Rites, 
And Abjiinence from Murder *.—— 

As his Name for many Ages was the firft 
in Greece for San&ity and Wifdom, his Doc- 
trines, if they were not by himfelf committed 
to Writing, muft be current by Tradition. The 
Prince of the Philofophers quotes two Lines 
from his Theogony without insinuating any Su- 
fpicion of their not being genuine b 5 as Arijio- 
tk % the grand Critic, does both from him c , and 
from hisSucceflbr *. Nay, fo late as the Reign 
of Auguftus Cafar, Diodorus the Sicilian men- 
tions the Poem of Orpheus as a Piece then held 
in great Admiration, both for the Matter it 
contained, and the particular Harmony of its 
Compofition *. And truly I cannot doubt, but 
that the Writings which pafled under his Name, 
whether written by Mufaus or Onomacritus^ 
contained his genuine Dogma's f . 

MUSMUS was Orpheus 9 famed Scholar, 
or perhaps his Son. Virgil fpeaks of him as 

the 

JBATPAX- 
*OKEANOE *»p3tS>" ^/\MPj>3* J5?£« ytUOiO, 

c 'Aciro7- 'O/xfivofjuxSv a- ^ 

d 4»«fl7 y*v a) Myjcmi&- £m, B P O T O f L f/ H A I £ T O N 

*a e i'a e I n« 'asatoI-iiokit. S. 

t^asArtV th&Qi&v- A/Ocf. 2/JC8A- £/Ca/o£. J*. 

f They were called the op*IKA inH' c* m$ 'Ofpiaws 
X§,K*{tyQtf imbr> feys AHJhtle, <&fe* 4vx*f *• 
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92 An Enquiry into the Life 

Sect y. z the greateft of Poets. He feems to have med- 
' died lefs in the governing or reforming Man- 
ners than his Mailer ; deterred perhaps by the 
unhappy End of the Theological Hero. Yet 
Jie compofed Prophecies and Hymns ,. and wrote 
x /acred Injlru&ions which he addrefled to his 

. Son. He prefcribcd Purifications and Atone- 
ments, fung the Wars of the Titans, and left 
fomething upon Afironomy. But his great Work, 
and what brought moft Honour in thofe days, 
was a Theogony or Hiftory of the Creation g . 
Paufanias is of opinion, that an Hymn to Ceres 
is the only genuine Remain of this philofophi- 
cal Poet h . He had a Son and a Daughter, 
Eumolpus and Helene, both touched from He- 
licon. The Son wrote of the Myjleries of Ceres 
and Rites of Bacchus^ and the Lady is reported 
to have fung the Trojan War K 

Contemporary with thefewas STA- 
G R US, whofe Character is ftill more confined 
to the Province of a Poet. k Elian lays, that 
he too fung of the War at Troy, and was u the 
u fi r fi w ^° g ave a Loofe to his Mufe upon 
<c that noble Subjedfc." D. Laertius calls him 
Sagaris, and brings him down to Hcmer's 

own 

* Diog. Laertius in Proccm : Where he gives a Principle of 
Mufoeus Philofophy. 

. h Atticis tJ Mefleqiacis. 

1 Hepb<eftio apud Pbotium Co dice CXC. Suidas in Eumolpo. 

k 7 Ot/ itaTPOS to tyivn* Howiis iut 'Ofpia, *1 m«- 
o&7ov» eae^Ttt/ t2j> TPfllKON nOAEMON TT}»?&*$Jtu 5 
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own Days; whofe Rival and Enemy he faysSeA.?. 
he was while alive, as Xenopbanes proved after l^YN) 
he was dead '. 

We can tell with more certainty, that 
Amythaoris Son, the prophetick ME LAM- 
P US, brought the Myfteries of Proferpine from 
Egypt into Greece. He taught them the Story 
of the Titans, and according to Diodorus, to 
oiiro^gr, rlui isfei rd nA0H thn gehn l^eJccv, 
" The whole Hiftory of the Tranfadtions and 
" Difafters of the Gods »." He is celebrated 
by Homer himfelf, who without all doubt was 
acquainted with his Mythology n . 

About the Age of Linus came OLEN 
from Lycia °, and compofed the firft Hymns 
that were fung in Delos at their Solemnities, 
which were among the oldeft in Greece p . Ho- 
mer himfelf frequented thefe Feafts, to cele- 
brate the fair Offspring of Latona, and fing to 
the lonians that repaired to Delos in vaft Num- 
bers 

1 In Procemio, And in Xenopbanes" Life, y(y&®iJi kcu It 
'p&yutuu k*V\*mCo$c &$' hiiOaot haI 'omhpot, 

m Diodor. Biblioth. Lib. i. 

0<?, Out©- eft OAHN x<u Tif «?Ata* rif wex*w t/ftn* *- 
jpim 01c Awxiwf i*3»r tJ* £&&$>*? c# AiiAp.- 

bwhot v E*toi«- n*Jc7Btf. bot. 

Plutarch upon the Authority of Articles and ^w, two an- 
cient Authors, fays, that the Statue of ^/^ in Z>*&; had a Bow in 
one Hand, and with the other fupportcd the three Graces, who held 
each an Inftrument of Mufick ; one a Lyre, another a Flute, and 
the third a Syrinx* or 'Pipe. As to the Antiquity of it, they 
faid, twrw Ji -nihAtov M ri £pif»vp& rSn, Jre ri< if^a^uSfittc 
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Sedt.7. bcrs upon thcfe Occafions. He glories in be- 
^-Of^ing haiitoi aoiahn, the fweeteft of the 
Singers that came there q . 

THTMOEfES, Laomedons Grandfon, 
and Orpbeus's Cotemporary, is recorded as the 
greateft of the early Travellers. Befides the 
Countries then known, to wit Afia and Egypt, 
which he vifited, he is faid to have patted thro' 
Africk to the Wejiern Region : There he faw 
the Ifland in which the ancient Inhabitants af- 
firm that Bacchus was nurfed ; and having learn- 
ed from the Nyfaans, the Exploits of the God, 
at his Return he compofed in the old Dialed*, 
and wrote in the old Letters, the Piece called 
the Phrygian Poems *. 

It wa s indeed from the leffer AJia that the 
Greeks had their Regular MuficL The Forti- 
fier of Thebes y the famous Amphion, is called 
the Inventer of Mujick, I fuppofe in Greece : He 
is allowed the Honour of firft framing a Lyre* y 
and certainly employed both his Melody and 
perfuafive Strains, to induce the wild Inhabi- 
tants to wall their Town, and live orderly : 
But with what Propriety he is called the Inven- 
ter of the Lydian Meafure, I hardly underftarxl *. 

The 

* See below, Page ioq. 

r Diodor. Biblioth. Lib. iii. 

* Plato, fpcaking of the Invention of Arts, fays, t& $> 
AAIAA Aft !$&<?&% yijfiniuJi OPtEIt 7«A nAAAMH; 
aei; 7K Ji met Mkotjojp MAPZYA »*< OAYMaa md 
h£&v <AJam$iqni. no<u£j>. >. 

t Muficam invenit Amphion ; Pillulam & Monaulum [mo- 
nation) Pan Mercurii ; obliquam Tibiam Midas in Phry- 
gian 
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The Phrygian MARSTAS « claims theSea.7. 
Invention of the Double Flute, and of the Mea- *OT^ 
Jure that bears the Name of his Country, He 
was in high efteem with the Ancients, and 
feems to have been but too fenfible of his Vein 
and Accomplishments, as appears from the Story 
of his Conteft with Apollo. Some believe the 
Foundation of that Fable to have been the fatal 
End of the Mufician, who went mad, and threw 
himfelf into the River that bears his Name w . 

His Scholar, OLTMPUS, (hares with 
him the Glory of the Invention of the Phry- 
gian Meafure x , and pretends to be the firft him- 
felf, who fung a Nania or funeral Song. He 
is laid on the Death of Python, dvhwai Em- 
khaeion AvStgiy "To have play'd a funeral 
" Tune upon the Flute in the Lydian Strain y" 
His Compositions are fele&ed by Arijlotle as the 
moil rapturous, and the apteft to infpire Pa£- 
iion and Enthufiafin * into the Minds of the 

Hearers. 

gia; geminas Tibias Marjyas in eadexngente; Lydios Modu- 
los, Ampbtom Dorios, Tbamyras Thrax ; Phrygios, Marjyas 
Phryx : Citharam, Ampbion ; at alii Orpheus ; ut alii Linus ; 
feptem Chordis additis Terpander ; oftavam Simonides addidit ; 
nonara Ttmotheus. Cithara fine voce, cecinit Tbamyras primus, 
cum Cantu, Ampbion ; ut alii Linus. Citharcedica Carmina com- 
pofuit Terpander ; cum Tibiis canere voce, Trcezenius Darda- 
nus inftituit. Plinii Hiftor. Nat. Lib. vii. $ 56. 

* Suidas in M«p0Vcg* 

w Xenophon. *A9*Caff. QiCk- *• 

* NQftQl A v OATMnOT K&i MAPJTOY QfuytQl tuti Ay- 
ilot*nAVOKvp'ir* > Z7n'i6it£ioi- noAt/e/W*. 'Oyo^etQ^y. 

* nx*r*px- 9»« M«wfc. He fays there were two of that Name; 

* 'QxtyMrv /u«Aw> ouohoyv/ufyw miS t&< A»%l< irSxcrtari k£<. 
IToArnx. <T. And a little afterwards, fpeaking of the different 
Harmonies a^L their Effe&s, he fays, *Er$wittrtk*< J[ % i,u£t mtit 
i Qfvyri (£?(mvU) ; So that Olympus has been the Author. 
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» 

Se&7* Hearers. And he hath the Teftimony of the 
l/VN> knowing Plutarch, of having greatly advanced 
his Art, by introducing fome kinds of Mufick 
'till then unknown to the Worlds and of being 
the Prince and Inventer of the beautiful Grecian 
Manner a . 

The Muses Lover in more Senfes than 
oneb, the Uracian THAMTRAS firft played 
upon a Lyre without finging. This he did to 
ihow the Variety of his Genius, for at the lame 
time he compofed Hymns c , the pious Exercife 
of the ancient Poets. He likewife fung the 
Wars of the Titans d , and wrote a Poem of three 
thoufand Verfes upon the great Foundation of 
their Religion and Morals, the k o s m o r o n i a, 
or Generation oftheWorld y or the ©eofonia, 
which is an equivalent Expreflion c . 

The Trcezenians f boaft an Epic Poet, 
OROEBANTIUS by Name, who wrote 
before Homer , I cannot tell upon what Subject : 
But MELESANDER the Milejian, fung 
the Battle of the Lapitha and the Centaurs g, 

which 

* Qtusnai <fC ''OAUfwr©* £v%nw M¥OTxi)r» iw eiyyiwimv 77 xai 

AMMXaV KAi v&k\\< MvffJXflr nA¥7«p^- ibid. 

* Sec the Catalogue iai*/. and the Article of the Pyliam under 
NeJlQr, where /&««" mentions Tbatnyris ; as alio Euftatbiui Notes, 

d nAK7wpx- **ei Mwnxife. 
e Suidas in Tbamyre. 

f 'Ojth OPOIBANTIOT 9* T&£nvlu *Zm *& 'O/Jtip** 
w ?*** oi T&l^inot K'*y>h K** ♦ Of ir^tt J4 A A P H TA> if Ojw- 

, w yji&ai hiyvffi-' 'a/aw. ifrixiA. irop. £/£. i*« &?• C* 

* MSAiWTf<&- MlA»n©-, AAnieOK **fr ICE N TAT- 

pan Mixw iyef4>&' ibid. 
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which feems to have been an Adtion of great SedL/J 
Fame in the early Ages, and to have affor- v *Y^< 
ded much Exercife to the young Mufes of 
Greece. 

The wise PALMPHATUS h is faid 
to be a Son of Hermes, and not long after 
the celebrated Phemonae. There have been fome 
great Men fince of the Name ; but this admi- 
red Ancient fung the Generation of Apollo and 
Diana, and the Conteft of Minerva and Nep- 
tune. He wrote a Poem upon Latonas Locks, 
(ahtoys nAOKAMON) and another of an un- 
common nature, " The Voice and Speech of 
" Venus and Love 5 ." He likewife compofed 
a k ox m on 011 a, or Hiftory of the Creation of 
the* World, in five thoufand Verfes. 

These are fome of the Men in whole 
hands the ancient Mythology and Poetry grew 
together. When I review them, I think it 
happy that He/tod's noble Work has reached 
our Times. We fhould fcarcely know elfe 
what to make of fo many geotonia's, kos* 
moiioiia's and koemptonia's as we have 
enumerated : But from it we know, that the 
Birth of the Gods, the Rife of Things, and the 
Creation of the World are but reciprocal Terms, 
and in the ancient Stile ftand for juft the iame 
thing. They were the common Theme of 
the firft Poets and Lawgivers, (the earlieft Phi- 
losophers) 

h Suidas in n*.KeuQ&7@r> 

1 <b'wai *) hiyvs *Af&Mif x^Epwr©*. Id. ibid, 

H 
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Se<5t7« lofbphers) who by their feveral Improvements 
W^ and Additions enabled Hejod and Homer, their 
Succeflbrs, to give their Theology a Body, and 
reduce it to a Standard, that flourished while 
Greece was a free Country, and lafted fome 
time after their Liberty was gone. 
- And now 1 would willingly fpare your 
Lordfhip the trouble of hearing any more con- 
cerning the Books that might be in Phemius's 
or his Scholar's Library, was there not a Pre- 
emption, " That thefe Writings I have na- 
" med, are later than our Poet :" And of this 
Opinion is that great Hiftorian, and Antiquary 
of Greece, HE RODOTUS the Halicarnaf- 
fean. As for the Gods, fays he, " Whence each 
" of them was defcended, or whether they 
" were always in being, or under what Shape 
cc or Form they were, the Greeks knew no- 
" thing 'till very lately, Hefiod and Homer 
u were, I believe, about four hundred Years 
" older than myfelf, and no more : And thefe 
" are the Men who made a Theogony for the 
" Greeks*, who gave the Gods their Appella- 
<c dons* defined their Qualities, appointed their 
" Honours, and defcribed their Forms. As 
" for the Poets who are faid to have lived be- 
" fore thefe Men, I am of Opinion they came 
s " after them K" So far the Hiftorian ; who 
no doubt means Linus, Orpheus, and their Scho- 
lars, by the Poets he docs not name, 

What 



k ' 



'ECTl^ry. 0/C' C 
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What he fays of l£yfc</ and Homer, mud 8^.7, , 
be true in one or other of thefe refpe&s ; That ^^T^ 
either they brought their entire Syjiem imme- 
diately from Egypty and publifhed it in Greece^ 
'till then ignorant of Religion and Rites : Or 
that, without other affiftance than their own 
Wits, they contrived it wholly themfelves, But 
they are both equally incredible. 

Whoever knows any thing of the Na~ 

tufe of that kind of Writing, needs make but 

one Reflection, to be convinced that a THE P- 

GO NT is a Piece of deep Learning, and vaft 

Labour. <c It is a Syjiem of the JJniverfe % dj- 

" gejted and wrought into an Allegory : It is % 

" Compofition, made up of infinite Parts, each 

" of which has been a Difcovery by itfelf, 

" and delivered as a Myjlery to the initiated 1 ;" 

The contriving and putting them together hag 

been a Work of fome Ages, and is a conjunct 

Effort of Politicks and Philofophy. 

N e 1 t h e r, on the other hand, were H(~ 
fiod and Homer the firjl who learned Religipfl 
in Egypt, and brought it over Sea to Qreece, 
A fmall Acquaintance with their Writings will 
convince any Man of Tafte that they wrote 
from Life ; and defcribe the Exercife of a W<M> 
fhip long fince eftablilhed in their Country, Aa 
hundred Paffages in both Authors make it a» 
bundantly plain, that the Greeks &iew the 

H 2 Nam«i 
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Sedt.7. Names and Natures of their Gods, had Sacri- 
,W^*' fices and Ceremonies ; Temples, Priefts, Pray- 
ers, and Songs, long before either Hefiod or Ho- 
mer were born. 

But it is to no purpofe to ufe other Argu- 
ments than this noble Hiftorian's own Words. 
In the beginning of the lame Book, Ipeaking 
of the Origin of the Word Ocean m , he fays, 

'OMHPON&^TiWr ITPOTEPON TENOMENftN 

TlowTwVy <5Ww to vvofACL iygprra, k rt& Vlolnaif 

lowtiy&Srai. "Homer, I believe, or fome of 

cc the Poets who lived before him, having in- 

c< vented the Word, inferted it into their Po- 

fC etry." Or if we fhould be fo indulgent as 

to allow, that he ipoke negligently in this place, 

and according to the vulgar Opinion; how 

{hall we reconcile it, when he tells us exprefly 

that Melampus, a Man placed by Homer n him- 

felf three Generations before the Trojan War, 

" fir ft taught the Greeks the Name and Sacri- 

cc fices of Bacchus ? That the Rites about 

" Funerals called Orphic and Bacchic, were 

cc really and originally Egyptian? And in ge- 

" neral, that the Egyptians were the firft of 

<c Mankind who ufed Solemnities, made Pro- 

' cc ceffions, and appointed Initiations ; and that, 

cc td^& TOTTfiN v £AA/a/gf nefj&diupcn P, from 

c< them the Grecians learned to do the feme?" 

For 

m It feems to be a Punick ox Phoenician Word (Og 9 ) which fig- 
uifies a Boundary ; becaufe the Sea is the Limit of the Land. This 
perhaps is the Reafon why Homer calls the River Nile, the 
Ocean, 'ajoeau'S Tt c Po&. »- See Pag. 137. n. 

5 'OJbai. • P*^- O. » 'Eimf t?. /Jiff, ff . * Ibid. 
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For is it not an eafy Conclufion, that ifSeft.7. 
Funeral Rites, Sacrifices, and the Name of i/VNI 
Bacchus be found in Homer \ and the Hifto- 
rian tells us, that Melampus and Orpheus Jirji 
brought them from Egypt, and taught them 
the Greeks ; Is it not eafy, I fay, to conclude, 
" That this great Author, having his Fancy 
" full of the Antiquity of the Egyptian Rites, 
" in oppofition to the upftart Religion of 
" Greece, has fallen unawares into an Incon- 
" fiftency, when he fays, that Homer and He- 
"Jiod were the Men who made a Theogony 
" for the Greeks, and jirjt informed them of 
" the Names and Natures of their Divinities ?" 
It remains then, that thefe Fathers of our Poetry, 
had themfelves, if not Patterns to work by, as 
feems to have been He/tod's cafe q , at leaft plenty 
of Materials to work upon ; which cou'd be no 
other than the Dodtrines, whether traditional 
or in Writing, of the Men I have juft now 
mentioned r . 

Andthuswc find an Anfwer to the Que- 
ftion, What Learning was then in Being 5 and 

H 3 what 

q 'a>Xo, tS ?#$ e H57o A 7i\€i'oTt&v tvt if w \)\hyim< yivom* 
(fpeaking of the Nature of Saturn) <ju pfy} 77m* it ol^di, 7i*e£ 
TAPXAlOTATflN cum! nTtlf&*jn$QT©' 9 toL A [AV%ULume& 

4>OPNOYT- niei T 7T*{£<kJb(jfyiOV Mu8»v. xnf • /£• 
* " Fuit haec fapientia quondam, 

Fublica privatis fecernere, iacra profanis ; 
Concubitu prohibere vago, dare jura maritis, 
Oppida moiiri, leges incidere ligno : 
Sic honor & nomen divinis Vatibus, atque 
Carminibus venit, POST bos infignis Homerus, fcfr, 

Horat. ad Pifonei; 
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ScA.7* what kind of Knowledge it was poffible in Ho~ 
>^y\i/ mer's days to acquire ? It was wholly fabulous 
and allegorical. " The Powers of Nature, and 
u Human Paflions were the Subject ; and they 
u defcribed their various Effe&s with fome 
u Analogy and Refemblance to Human Actions. 
u They began with the Rife of Things, their 
" Viciffitudes and Transformations, defined 
Cf their Nature and Influence ; and, in their 
" metaphorical Stile, gave to each a Per/on, a 
" Speech, and Method of Operation, confprma- 
" ble to their fancied Qualities" This they 
called a Hi/lory of the Birth of the Gods ; of the 
Heaven, to wit, the Earth, Air i and Sea ; of 
the Sun, Moon, and Divifions of the Stars ; of 
the Rivers, Woods, Rocks, Fountains, and the 
other conftituent Parts of the Univerfe f . They 
related their Loves and Hatreds $ their Marri- 
ages, Difafters, Seditions, and Wars - x or in other 
Terms, the Struggles of their oppofite Natures, 
and the Concord fifing from their Equilibrium : 

Quid vclit, out pojfit, Rerum Concordia difcors. 

Such was the Science of the early Ancients ; 
Nor is there any other kind of Learning to be 

met 

f Sic" delude effatus, frondemi Tempora ramo 
Implicar, & Geniumqut loci, primamque Deofum 
Tellurem, Nympha sque, & ad hue ignota precatur 

' Flumina ; tumNpcTEM, N o&ifque orieil{ia S 1 « n a , 
Idacumque Jovem, Phrygiamque ex ordine Mat rem 
Invocat, & duplicis Caehque Erebcque Parentis. 

1 Virgil iEneid. VII 
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met with in Homer : I mean fiich Learning asSea.7. 
we acquire by Books and Matters ; for what ^O^V 
Knowledge he picked up as a Traveller, is of 
another kind, and falls in more properly to 
be confidered in another place. 




{/*\tis/&S */tl*. 



fttdtud/jG*/. 
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Sea. 8. T3 UT here, begging your Lordjhip's par- 
W^ X3 don, I iftuft be permitted to think of my 
own good Fortune in addrefling this Enquiry 
as I have done : Whoever has a Diffidence of 
his own Opinions, naturally feeks for a wifer 
Man than himfelf, with whom to communicate 
them : And if he is confcious of any fingular 
Humour, or Inclination to judge with a few 
-againft the Multitude j to laugh perhaps at what 

they 
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they highly efteem, and efteem what they Se6t. 8. 
think contemptible, he muft then find either t/VNJ 
one of the fartie Sentiments with himfelf, or, 
if he ftiould be miftaken, one of that Can- 
dour and Knowledge of Mankind, as will 
make Allowances, and bear with the Infirmi- 
ties' of his* weaker Friend. * In this cafe, My 
LordJI find myfelf bound to give fair Warn- 
ing of the Forbearance I fhaH want -, fitfee I 
am ttfen the matter about to aflert, " That 
<c KfcrfierV being born poor, and living a 
c * Wandering indigent Bard, was y in relation 
c *# bis Poetry >, the great ejl Happinefs that 
"cou'd befall himr' 

We have already feen fome of his Obliga- 
tions to his Poverty* It put him in the only 
Road of Life in which Learning was then to 
be acquired ; with the peculiar advantage of 
living in the Houfe with his Matter, in the dou-^ 
He Relation of a Scholar and a Son. Had he 
been the Child of a rich Father, or of one 
who cou'd have barely fupported him, or even 
taught him his own Trade, lie had never gone 
to Pbemius, to be doubly inftrufted in Philo- 
fophy and Poetry, which at that time, as has 
been already obferved, were not feparate Sty-* 
dies. The lame, Neceffity made him glad to 
be his Succeflbr, and teach his School after his 
death ; an Exercife, if not too long continued, 
of the higheft Tendency to ftrengtlien the Mind 
and correct the Fancy. But the grand Good- 
fortune 
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Sedt.8. fortune that Homer % Poverty procured him 
^V^ was this, <c That it forced him to take up, and 
" continue in the Profeflion of an aouoi, 
" or Stroling Bard." 

To comprehend the full Extent of this 
Happinefs, We muft remember, that this is a 
Grecian Character, which took its rife in that 
Country, and was formed upon no borrowed 
Model. The Poetry and Allegory of the 
Egyptians, was, like every thing elfe that cou'd 
influence their Manners, bounded and prefcrib- 
ed by Law ». Diodorus tells us, that Men were 
forbidden the Practice of Mufick, as tending - 
to effeminate their Minds : And indeed the At- 
tention both of this, and of the Perjian and 
Babylonijh Governments fcems to have been 
more turned to their Hijlory and Records, or to 
Afironomy and Numbers, than the Encourage- 
ment of the Mufes. 

But in Greece, where Nature was ob- 
ftt\j<3;ed in none of her Operations j and no 
Rule or Prefcription gave a check to Rapture 
and JJnthufiafm, there foon arofe a Set of Men, 
who diftinguifhed themfelves by Harmony and 
Verfe. The wonderful Tales which they told, 
and the Melody with which they accompanied 
them, made them the Delight of thefe fimple 
Ages 5 and their Knowledge of Things both na+ 
tural and divine^ gave them a great Afcendant 
oyer the Spirit and Belief of their Cotempora- 
ries. Tho; 

* See Page 146. in the Nptes. 
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Tho' we had no remaining TeftimoniesSeft.8. 
of the Honours paid to this Profeffion by the ^-OP** 
Ancients, we might fafely conclude from its 
Nature and Functions, that it would meet 
ivith univerfal Approbation. A Man who has 
it in his power to charm our Ears, entertain 
our Fancies, and inftrudt us in the Hiftory of 
our Anceftors; who informs his wond'ring 
Audience of the fecret Compofition, and hid- 
den Harmony of the Univerfe> of the Order of 
the Seajbns, and Otyfervation of Days, fuch 
a Man cannot mifs of Efteem and Attention b : 
But if he adds a Sanation to his Dodxine and 
Art; if he pretends " That he is under the 
" Dire&ion of the Gods -, that he deicribes 
cc their Natures, announces their Names, and 
" Decrees ; that he does this by their imme- 
cc diate Orders, and then leads the way him- 
" felf in the new Devotion $" he muft needs 
become the Object of their Admiration and 
Reverence. 

That 

* On the old Altar of Pan, fays Sannazaro, Pendeano due 
grandi Tavok di Faggio, fcritte di rufiicane letters, kquali conte- 
ne*vano le antiche Leggi, e gli Ammaejlramtnti della Vita paftorale. 
NelP una eran not at i tutti i D\ delr Anno, i Mutamenti dellefia- 
gioni t la inequalita della notte e del giorno i infieme i Pronoftici 



delle Tempefiati, e quali giorni fin della Luna for tunati, e quali 
infelid alle Of ere di Mortali ; e cbe ciafcuno in ciafcuna bora do- 
wff* f u ip re feguitare per non offenders le offer*vabili <volonta de 
gli Dij. NelP altra/e leggeva\qual Governofi cowvenga alle Pecore ; 
quale dove fife ejfere la Sella forma della Vacca e de/Toro, e le eta 
{donee al generare 9 Sec. And the ancient Prieft of the God had 
perfect Knowledge of e la Terra, il Cielo, £1 Mare ; lo infati- 
gabile Sole, la crefcente Luna, e tutte le Stelle di cbe il Cielo fi ador- 
na\ e cofi per eonfequente, i tempi del arare, del met ere, di piau' 
tare le Viti e gli Olivii di, ineflari gli Albert, <veftendnli di adottive 
frondi. '"' Sannazaro Arcadia. 
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Se<a.8. That this was their Conduct, appears 
.W^^ from no weaker Authority than the ingenuous 
Pindar's, the Prince of the Ly ricks : He lets us 
know, that the Homerida (a Family in Chios* 
thought to be defcended from our Poet) fol- 
lowed the Occupation of their Founder, and 
were for the moft part, what he calls, Singers 
qfjt<rwing Verfe : It was, he &ys, their con- 
flant Pmftice to ufher in their Song with a 
Prayer to Jupiter € : A Cuftom of a very de- 
Tout Appearance, and which they obferved fo 
itri&ly, as to hand it down in a religious kind 
of tradition* to the Poets of after-times. Piety 
was indeed the chief part of a Bard's Profef- 
fion; and fome of their Worthies, fuch as 
Eumolpus, Melampus, and Epimenides 9 are re- 
ported to have done as great Feats in this Ca- 
pacity, as the Law-givers did in theirs. 

In other refpedts, we find the Teftimo- 
ny of the oldeft Poets ufed by the later Wri- 
ters as the Great Mafiers of Science : They 
are quoted as the Fountains of Hiftory, the 
Judges of Politicks, and Parents of Philofophy. 
We have a noble Inftance of this in Hecataus 
the Milejian, whofe Knowledge arid Capacity 
fairly diftinguifhed him in the grand Aflembly 
of the lonians d . The Queftion in agitation 
was of no lefs Importance, than " Whether 

u they 

c * 03ty ?*P, ^ 9 °pm<fot> t 
* Herodotus, Tsp4<^p^ 
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€C they fhould continue in their Obedience, or Seft. 8, 
" rebel againft the Great King? 9 So theycal- vTW 
led the Perfian Monarch. Hecataus difluaded 
the War ;. and produced a thing 'till then rarely 
feen, si Map of the Perfian Dominions, and 
from it' nade a Computation of their Power : 
But like a Mafter of the Argument, if, on the 
other hand, they were refolved to try the For- 
tune of War, he gave them good Advice, and 
pointed out the only Method of carrying it on. 
They negledted both Parts of his Counfel, and 
were ruined in the Ifliie. 

It is true Hecataus lived feme time after 
Homer : But we find the Charader the lame in 
his Writings both for San&ity and Science. An 
a o 1 a q 2 or Bard, according to him, mufl: know 
noAAA ©eakthpia, many foot hing Tales ; their 
Subject muft be epta anapan te gehn te, 
The Deeds of Gods and of Men -, and their Oc- 
cupation is 

0EOI2I TE. KAI ANQPftnOlSl AEIAErN- 

To Mortals and Immortals both to Jing. 

That Homer himfelf was one of the Num- 
ber, is what I can find no reafon to doubt. It 
was the concurring Opinion, and conftant Tra- 
dition of all Antiquity that He was Jo : And 
the Place where he makes the moft immedi- 
ate mention of himfelf in his own Writings, 
declares him to be an a 01 a 02, and the fore- 
mojl of the Profeffion. I touched upon the 

Paflage 
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Sedt.8, Paflage before, which is wonderfully wrought, 

******* and of vaft Simplicity. It is addrefled to La- 

tona, and her prophetick Offspring Apollo and 

Diana, whofe Feaft was held at Debs, and was 

frequented by vaft Multitudes of People from 

Ionia, and the adjacent IJlands, <e Hail, Hea- 

" venly Powers, fays the Bard, whofe Praifes 

" I fing ; let me alfo hope to be remembred 

" in the Ages to come : And when any one 

* c born of the Tribes of Men, comes hither 

" a weary Traveller, and enquires «, Who is 

" the fweeteft of the Singing Men that re- 

" fort to your Feafts, and whom you moft 

" delight to hear ? Then do you make an- 

<c fwer for me; * It is the blind Man that 

" dwells in Chios ; His Songs excel all that 

" can eer be fungi' 
But I muft deal fairly upon this point, 
and own, that this fame Hymn is faid by fome 
to be none of Homer's-, but the Compofition 
of one Cynathus -, a Chian too, and a great 
Rhapfodift, who has the honour to be the fir/l 
Man that fung Homers Works in Sicily ; and 
is faid to have been the Author of a good 
many Verfes, that pafs under the Poet's Name 
in the Iliad and Odyjfey. Thefe Poems, they 
tell you, Homer did not commit to Writing 

himfclf) 

• TU Jf SfJLfJuv &vnf Hcftr®- AOXACN 

'Erdtt'A vvkStxh k&i th» rifmdt fdhtnt 
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himfelf ; but his Pofterity in Chios, and the Se#. 8. 
Rhapjbdijis who were for ever reciting them, S ^V V 
came at laft to have them by heart ; and this 
CynatbuSy their Chief, while he preferved Ho- 
mers Verfes, and put them together, did inter- 
mix a good many of his own Invention, The 
Hymn to Apollo, in particular, is pointed out 
as one of his Compofttions ; fo that we could 
not draw much from it relating to Homer, if 
there was fufficient Authority to fupport the 
Affertion. 

ByT there is not : All we have for it, 
is the Word of a namelefs Scboliajl of P/«- 
dar's, who fpeaks ftintly of it himfelf; and 
the Men of that Clafs, tho' very ufeful in their 
way, we all know, have but fmall Pretenfions 
to great Credit in Fadts ; Or if their Teftimo- 
ny was of any weight, the fame Scholiaft has 
preferved three Lines of Hefocfs, which feem 
to determine the Queftion g. They aflert, that 
this, or fome fuch Hymn wag of Homer's Com- 
pofure, and that he was wont to make Voy- 
ages to Delos on the fame Errand, There is, 
however, ftill better ground to believe it his ; I 
mean the Authority of the learned and accu- 
rate THwcyMdeSy who quotes this very Hymn as 
an original Compofitiqn of our Poet's h , and 
whofe Judgment i§ of more weight than jihun* 
dred Aanotators. 



Go7Co9 'j^fffouwt %fvaw&v, fo T\nut A«7V- 
h Lib. u 



it 
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Se&.8. It was neceffary to clear fo important a 
v**y*> Point, becaufe this is the only Piece of Homers, 
which fixes the Place, if not of his Birth, at 
leaft of his Abode * : It fhews in what he pla- 
ced his Merit, and how he wifhed to be talk- 
ed of among Poilerity : It likewife favours the 
received Opinion of his lofing his Sight in the 
Decline of Life, and leaves no doubt of his Oc- 
cupation. 

The IJla nd Cn i os was no ill-chofen Retreat : 
It enjoyed the diffufive Benignity of the Cli- 
, mate, in common with the reft of that delici- 
ous Coaft 5 but peculiar to itfelf, it produced 
the richeji Wine that Greece could boaft k j 
and abounded in the other Ingredient of the 
Pleafures of the Ancients, the fineji Oil. What 
made this fo neceflary, was the ufe of the Hot 
Bath \ an Article in their living they rated fo 
high, as to fet it upon a footing with the Joys 
of Wine, and the Charms of the Fair: And 
the three together were thought fo fweet by 
the ancient Men of Pleafure, that Life in 
their Opinion was not worth keeping without 
them I 

The 

1 Ariftoth was of opinion, that Homer was a (%ian. 
k Athenacus Deipnoibphift. Lib. xii. 

* Quo Cbium pretio cadum ? Horat. Lib. iii. Odexix. 

' OINONAPISTON (pifntTOL T f/ EtoW/Jc£v,(xio<).XT£$$.g/<r./J v . 
^ALNEAjVlNA.VENVS, corrvmpvnt corpora nostra. 
Sed vitam facivnt, Balnea, Vina, Venvs. 

Homer himfelf, when he defcribes a Man newly come out of the 
Bath, and anointed with Oil, generally adds, that he appeared taller 
and larger than before, and was grown 'fgjtttof ' A$&v&'mW> 
Something like the Immortals. 
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The Inhabitants of Chios, Homer's Com- Se&. 8. 
panions, bore an excellent Character among the >*Y>4 
other Iflanders, and particularly proved fiich 
excellent Seamen, that while the Power of 
Greece was but yet in its Infancy, they were 
able to fit out a powerful Fleet, and even form- 
ed Defigns upon the Sovereignty of the Seas : 
and fome time afterwards, when a fuperior 
Force attacked them, they fhewed great Spi- 
rit in the Defence of their Liberties ™. Our 
Poet therefore in this Situation was fettled as 
it were in the middle, between Ionia and Greece. 
He had the advantage of going to either when 
he pleafedj and cou'd be eafily tranfported to 
Delos, which- was juft in his Neighbourhood, 
to attend the Feaft of his favourite 'Divinity. 

It is, I think, generally allowed that Homer 
took his Chara&ers from Nature or real Life ; 
and if fo, the Pi&ure of the a 01 a 02 is his 
awn. He does indeed omit no opportunity to 
do honour to the Profeffion, nor even to men- 
tion it He has painted every Circumftance of 
it, draws Similies from it, tells its effedts upon 
1 the Hearers, and of all the Wooers who had 
been devouring Vlyjjei Eftate in his abfence, he 
fpares not one, fave Pbemius the Bard, and a 
KHPTff, or Publick Servant n . 

Few people have conceived a juft Opi- 
nion of this Profeffion, or entered into its 
Dignity. The Reafon of which I take to be, 

I That 

. » Strabo Lib, air. . * 'OA*. ***•&£. %* 
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Sedt. 8. That we have no modern Character like it : 
W^ For I fhould be unwilling to admit the Irijh or 
Highland Riiners to a fhare of the Honour ; 
tho' their Bufinefs, which is to entertain a Com- 
pany with the Recital of fome Adventure, re- 
fembles a part of the other. , The Trovadores or 
. Troubadours of Provence^ the earlieft of the 
Moderns who discovered any Vein for Poetry, 
have a better Claim °. They iiing their Verfes to 
the Harp, or other Inftrument they cou'd ufe, 
and attained to a juft Cadence and Return of 
Verfe in their Stanza's $ but had neither Man- 
ners nor Language for great Attempts. 

Th is i gn o r an c e of an ancient Charac- 
ter has made fome ingenious Men, and Admi- 
rers of Homer, take pains to vindicate him from 
it, as a mean and contemptible Calling $ or at 
leaft to diflemble and flur it over* It was in- 
deed no Life of Wealth or Power, but of great 
Eafe and much Honour. The aoiaoi were 
welcome to Kings and Courts ; were neceflary 
at Feafts and Sacrifices ; and were highly re- 
verenced by the People. The Pbeacian Poet 
is defcribed 



EPIHPON AOIAON 



AHMOAOKON, AAOI2I TETIMHMENON- 



-vahk amabilem Vat em > 



Demddocum y Populis honor atum. 

f .It 

• Sec Sperone Sferoni. The Name remains ftill in Spain, as 
Todos o los masCavalleros andantes de la Edad paflada, eran gran- 
ges TrobatirvygrmteaMuficos. Parte L Lib, iii.de Aw Quixote* 
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It will eafily be granted, that Men pinch-Se<3.8. 
ed in their Livings and forced to have their ^^V^* 
Thoughts ever upon the ftretch for Subfiftence, 
cannot have room for rapturous Views, and pd- 
etick Strains p . The fame Reafon excludes all 
Men of Bufinefs, who are thoroughly fo, from 
the Society of the Mufes q ; not only becaufe 
our Capacities are narrow, but becaufe our 
Minds as well as Bodies, when once inured 
to a Habit, feldom or never quit their Wonted 
Track .♦ - Or if at any time, by main force, we 
are beaten out of it, yet " a certain Manner 
cc of thinking and reafoning always recurs, 
" bearing a Rejemblance to the Education and 
cc Courfe of Bufinefs we have run through. 
I remember a Saying of Plato's upon 
an Occafion of this nature. There was <?ne 
Anniceris a Gentleman of Cyrene in Africkj 
who had acquired a wonderful Dexterity at 
driving a Chariot. He was willing to give the 
Philofopher a proof df his Art ; and, in pre- 
fence of abundance of People, drove feveral 
times round the Academy with fo fteady a Rein/ 
as to leave but one Print of his Chariot- Wheels. 

I 2 Plata 

P Sed Vatem egregium, - ■ - ■ ^ 

Hunc, qualem nequeo monjirart Gf fenlio tantum, 

Anxtetatt carens Animus facit ; omnis acerbi 

Impatient^ cupidus Silvanim* aptufque bibendis 

Tthtibus Aonidum. Neque enim cant are fub Antra 

Pierio, Tbyrfumve petejl contingere mcejla 

Paupertas, at que AEris inops ; quo noBe diiqut 

Corpus eget * 

PeBsra nofira duas non admittentia Cur as. Juv. Sat. vii. 
* Or the (mall Genius which my Youth cou'd boaft, 

la Pfofi sod Bufinefs lies extinft and loft* PrkJr. 
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Sedt.8. Plato faid, " It was impoflile that a Man who 

W^ " had beftowed fuch infinite Pains upon a 

" Trifle, fliou'd ever be good for any great 

" Matter/* In (horti whoever confines his 

Thinking to any one Subject, who beftows all 

his Care and Study upon one Employment or 

Calling, may excel in that* But cannot be 

qualified for a Province that requires the freejl 

and wideji, as well as the moft fimple and dif- 

interefted Views of Nature. 

Now if ,we were to fit down and contrive, 
what kind of Life is the leaft obnoxious to thefe 
Inconveniences, we (hall find none fo free from 
Care, Bufinefi> or Want, as that of a Bard. 
It is exactly the eafy, indeptndent State, that 
is unawed by Laws," and the Regards that mo- 
left us in Communities ; that knows no Duties 
or Obligations but thofe of Hofpitality and Hu- 
manity : that fubje&s the Mind to no Tihfture 
of Difcipline r , but lays it open to all the na- 
tural Senfations, with which the various Parts 
of the Univerfe affect a fagacious, perceptive, 
. mimicking Creature. 

As this Condition is in itfelf of the ut- 
moft Importance to a Poet, the Confequences 
of it are almoft equally happy : The aoiaoi, 
or Bards, were under a neceflity of frequent 
Travelling, and every now and then exercifing 
their Vein upon the greateft Subjects* In this 
Situation did Homer begin to wander over 

Greece, 

I ?kt9 calls a Mind fit for Pgtf rjr, 4^ & *w. **#/f ©■ * 
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Greece, carrying with him thofe Qualities thatSed:.8. 
procured him a Welcome wherever he came <*. 1 ^Y>^ 
have already fhewn what a noble Scene for Tra- 
velling the Grecian Cities and young Common- 
wealths then afforded. Homer ftaid fo long in 
each of them, as was neceflary to fee, but not 
to be moulded into their Manners. The Order 
of a Town, and the Forms brought into the 
common City-life, elude the Paflions t, and 
abate their Force by turning them upon little 
Obje&s. But he neither led a Town nor 
Country-Life ; and in this refpedl was truly a 
Citizen of the Univerfe. 

Th e great Philofopher I lately mention- 
ed, has dropt an Expreffion in the third Book 
of his Laws, which characterizes very nicely 
both the Life which Homer led, and the Man- 
ners that are defcribed in his Poems. He in- 
troduces a Lacedemonian laying, That his Coun*. 
trymen, the Spartans, ufed to read this Poet's 
Verfes, Koiwcp ianikon v aakanikon I- 
Xff^ofe bihSw (bay, tho* he every where painted 
the Ionic, and not the Lacedemonian Way of 
Living. The Oppofition is, between the 

I 3 Strift- 

* The Poet himfelf, when (peaking of the People we gladly ad- 
mit into' our Houfes, enumerates )4aym (& Diviner) J *iw7j^ j^,- 
Ku v {or a Phyfician) « Tixjowc <f if<w (* Houfe- Carpenter.) 

*H x} Siamv AOIAON,^ JGiP 7*pT*i<w ieiStov* 'oAaj.'p*vJ*/.p. 
A divine Bard, to charm us 'with his Song, 

* A great Man, who had rcafon to know it, fays that he never 
faw the Populace in fuch a Fury, but the Hour of Dinner or Supper 
weu'd cool them. They don't like what they call Se dejheurer. 

Memoir, de Rite. 
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Se<a.8. Strictnefs of the Spartan Rules, in their Diet, 
^-OT^ Hours, Exercifes, and Diverfions ; and the 
Ionian Liberty in all thefe Points. The fevere 
Difcipline of Thebes and&Lacedemon was indeed 
no Friend to Poetry : It made many a noble 
Patriot and gallant Soldier ; But there was ne- 
ver a Poet a Native of Sparta u ; and Pindar 
the only one produced in Thebes, kept but 
little it home, and feems not much to have 
afF.dted the Character of his Countrymen w . 

The next Advantage of Homer's Profef- 
fion, was the Accejs it gave him into the Houfes 
and Company of the Greatejl Men. The Ef- 
fects of it appear in every Line of his Works \ 
not only in his Chara&ers of them, and Ac- 
counts of their Attions ; but the more familiar 
Part of Life ; their manner of Converting an'd 
method of Entertaining, are accurately and mi* 
nutely painted. He knows their Rarities and 
Plate, and can hold forth the Neatnefs and 
Elegance of their Bijouterie. He has nicely 
Infpe&ed the Trinkets their Ladies wore ; their 
Bracelets, Buckles, and Necklaces, vyhofe Pret- 
tinefles he fometimes talks of with great Tafte 
and Exa&nefs. He has a delicious Pair of three* 
Jloned Ear-rings. 

—•if 

u Quae Urbes (Thebx & Lacedaemon) talium Studiorum ftcri- 
les fuerc ; nifi Thebas unutn Os Pindari inluminaret: Nam 
Alcmana Lacones falso fibi vindicant. 

Velleij Patoerc. Hift. Life. ii. S ult. 

5 Sec his Life and Writings ; ai m£v fai H B A N, 
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"EpfjLccTct S&», Seft.8. 



And a curious Gold Necklace fet in Amber in 
the form of a Sun. 



~ TOAu<PflU<ftl?l©i O P M O £ 



XfWTf©*, i?Uxl&icrt UpffjSjfjQi, *iAi©« d>u 

He has them too of feveral Sizes ; for Lucina 
was to receive at Latma's Lying-in, from the 
Goddefles that were Goffips, 



METAN OPMON 



Xfua-gW* A/row Upfcitot* hv$c*Tm%jn 
> -^ Necklace huge. 



Strung upon golden Threads^ three Tards in 
length. 

In a word, there is fcarce a Circumftance in 
Oeconomy but what he has fomewhere described, 
or made it evident that he knew. . 

Nor cou'p it be otherwife, if we confider 
the daily Life of the aoiaoi. The Manner 
was, when a Bard came to a Houfe, he was 
firft welcomed by the Mafter, and after he had 
been entertained according to the ancient Mode ; 
that is, after he had bathed, eaten, and drunk 
fome meaihaea oinon, beart-chearing Wine % 
he was called upon to entertain the Family in 
Jiis turn : He then tuned his Lyre> and raifed 

I 4 his 
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Se<3:.8. his Voice, and fung to the liftening Crowd fome 
fc/V*^ Adventure of the Gods, or fome Performance 
of Men. 

Many Advantages accrue from hence -to 
the Poet : He is under a happy Neceffity of 
making no fanciful Conceits, or profound Ver- 
fes in an uncommon Language : But if he would 
fiicceed, he mull entertain his wondering Au- 
dience in a fimple, intelligible Stile. He might 
indeed tell wonderful Stories of ftrange Per- 
formances, and Places ftrange : but they mull 
be plainly told, and with a conftant eye to na- 
tural Manners and human Paffions : He needed 
not keep ftri&ly to them ; that wou'd raife no 
Admiration ; but with an Analogy or Likenefs, 
fuch as the Tenour and Circumftance of the 
tender or tvoeful Tale wou'd bear. 

Here too was abundance of Oppor- 
tunities not only of judging what was amifs, 
what was true or falfe in his Song; but of 
helping it. While he was perfonating a Hero ; 
while his Fancy was warming, and his Words 
flowing ; when he had fully entered into the 
Meajure, was ftruck with the Rbythmus, and 
feized with the Sound-, like a Torrent, he wou'd 
fill up the Hollows of the Work ; the boldeft 
Metaphors and glowing Figures wou'd come 
rufliing upon him, and caft a Fire and Grace 
into the Compofition, which no Criticifm can 
ever fupply *. 

As 
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As to the Audience y I might flicw the Good- Se<5t 8. 
fortune of our Poet in that particular, by re- l^V^I 
minding your Lordftiip of the Monitor of the 
younger Gracchus y, or the Slave who directed 
and check'd the mdft fluent Orator of Auguflut 
Court z ; but Moliere's old Woman comes neareft 
our Purpofe. It was by her Ear and Tafte that 
that celebrated Comedian tried the fuccefs of 
his Comic Scenes, and as they affeded her more 
or leis, fo he judged of their Force and Failures K 
Thus the moft approved Writer among the 
Moderns makes choice of a Circumftance for 
his Rule that Homer was obliged to regard in 
every Performance. 

The more we confider its Influence upon 
Poetry, the ftronger and wider it appears : To 
this Neceffity of pleafing his Audience, I wou'd 
afcribe that jujt Meafure of Probability and 
Wonder which runs thro* the greateft part of 
his Works. The People muft be entertained : 
that is, they muft be kept at a gaze, and at 
the lame time muft comprehend the Dangers* 
and feel the Paffions, of the Defcription. The 
Adventure muft be fuch as they can underftand ; 
and the Method in which it is brought about, 
muft furprize their Imagination, draw forth 
their Attention, and win their Heart b . This 

at 

y See Plutarch In his Life. 

» Excerpta e Lib. iv. Controverf. Senecae : in Procenv/ 

a Her Name was /* JW/\ 

b K*i to ^> x Skou imp dvrip Jinytm r &gtyu*'7wv 9 I1APA- 
AOSOS,^MY0 SI AH 2 JjfiflswswtrflU, ykrif 7* wtoi&iw dpviat 
X) Zuvua}®- 7«f cfjvf^ctyof//^, x) EKnAHKTIKHN tIuj 
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Se<a, 8. at once accounts for the Stori& which Homer 
t^W tells, improbable indeed in thcmfelves, and 

yet bearing fuch a Refemblance to Nature * and 

Truth. 

His care to pleafe his Audience appears 

from a Maxim he has advanced concerning 

the Subjects thjit are liftened to with moft 

Pleasure. 

Tlw yb 'A.OIAHN JJLmJOiW fkxXHWt *Aj>6p«7ro* 

For his.Poetns were made to be recited, or 
fung to a Company ; and not read in private, 
or perufed in a Book, which few ivere then 
capable of doing : and I. will venture to affirm, 
that whoever reafls not Homer in this View lofes 
a great Part of the Delight he might receive from 
the Poet. , , , .". 

His Stile, properly fo called, cannot be 
iinderftood in any other light ; nor can the Strain, 
and Manner of his Work be felt and relifhed un- 
lefs we put ourfelves in the place of his Audience, 
and imagine it coming from the Mouth of a 
Rhapfodlft : Neither, to fay the truth, is there 
any thing but this fituation, that will fully ac- 
count for all his JHeroes telling miraculous Tales 
as well as himfelf, and fometimes in the Heat 
(fa Battle.. But when we remember his Pro r 
feffion> and his common Audience^ we fee the 

Neceffity 

c *Oc/w >*-4*j\ a~ 
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Neceffity of Stories, and of fuch as he ufiiaHyScdt8. 
tells. It was not the Inhabitants of a great v "OT*» / 
luxurious City he had to entertain with unnatural 
Flights, and lewd Fancies ; but the martial Race 
of a wide and free Country, who willingly liften 
to the Prowefi of their Anceftors, and Atchieve- 
ments of their Kings. 

It wou'd be tedious to infift upon every par-» 
ticular in the Life of a Rhapfediji; but there are 
two Advantages more which deferve our notice, 
The firft is. the Habit which the Poet muft 
acquire by finging extemporary Strains. Wc 
have daily proofs of the power of PraStice 
in every Art and Employment.. An Inclina- 
tion indulged turns to a Habit, and that, when 
cultivated, rifes to an Eafe and Majlery in the 
Profeffion. It immediately affe&s our Speech 
and Converfation ; as we daily fee in Lawyers \ 
Seamen, and moft Sets of M?n who converfe 
witfo eafe and fluency in their own Stile, tho* 
they are often puzzled when forced to afiedt an- 
other. To what height fuch a Genius as Homer % 
might rife by eonftant Culture, is hard to tell $ 
Eufiatbius fays, " That he breathed nothing 
" but Verfe ; and was fb poflefs'd with the 
" Heroic Mufe, as to fjpeak in Numbers vfith 
" more eafe than others in Profe e ." 
The second Peculiarity which attends a 
Strofing Life i Sj great Returns of Mirth and 

Humour. 

* See Peliflbn. Hiftoire de 1'Acad. Frai^oife. 
e "oi7 8ti*« EnHOMHPor x) <7W< ?/# <f ftieiin* A 
BMM^AOr? MOfSHS, is i ji & c* iirhbm* 7n(QKoySv 
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Se&.£ . Humour. After fuffering Cold and Fatigue, % 
ISY\) flood of Joy comes impetuous upon a Man 
- when he is refreshed, and begins to grow warm f . 
His Heart dilates, his Spirits flow, and if there 
is any Vein of Humour or Thought within him, 
it will certainly break loofe, and be fet a run- 
ning g. The foetick, and moil kinds of Stro- 
lers, are commonly Men of great Health ; of 
the quickeft and trueft Feelings : They are ob- 
liged to no exhaufting JLabqur, to ftiffen their 
Bodies and depreis their Mind?, Their Life is 
the likeft to the plentiful State of the Golden 
Age ; without Care or Ambition, full of Variety 
and Change, and conftantly giving pr receiving 
the moft natural and elegant Pleafures. 

It is an ingenious but cruel Story which 
the Poets have contrived, to exprefs the Train 
of Cares brought into Life by Prometheus or 
Foresight: The Chains which faften him tQ 
the Rock, and the in&tiable Vultur that rends 
iiis Vitals every Morning. The wandering Song- 
fters were almoft the only People who efcaped 
the Doom : With a free unanxious Mind they 
paffed their Days •, 

Verfus amat , hoc Jiudet unum : 

Detriment a, Fugas Servorum, Incendia ridet. 

Their very Jtroling from one little State 
to another wou'd enrich their Fancies. Solitude 

is 

f The Poet has defcrib'd it himfelf, we may fuppofe from Expe- 
rience, — - M$itt)«p7* ^ih^oj rifmiuiivifs ^ 

* Satur eft cum damat Horttius, E V O E ! Juvenal. Sat.vii. 
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is a Friend to Thought -, a6 a perpetual Circle Seft. 8. 
of Pleafure and Diverfions, is its greateft Ene- l^W* 
my. When alone, we are obliged to fornifli out 
our own Entertainment ; We muft recollect our- 
felves, and look wit bin > if there be any thing there 
that merits our Attention. When in Company 
the regard we owe to every Perfon in it, diffipates 
the Mind, and hinders Reflection. The way to 
think little > is to hurry from one Amufement to 
another, that we may fly from our/elves. But 
the Man who lives plain, and at times fteps 
afide from the Din of Life ; enjoys a more ge- 
nuine Pleafure : He obtains ravifhing Views of 
fiUnt Nature, and undifturbed contemplates her 
folitary Scenes. He often turns his Attention 
upon bimfelfy canvafles his own Paffions, and 
ascertains his Sentiments of Humanity. 

It is true, there are many Hermits who 
are not much given to Meditation, and fomePer- 
fons whofe bufinefe it is to travel are remark- 
able for Stupidity. But it is not the Life of a 
Reclufe that is here meant $ nor the bufy Jour- 
neys of fuch as traverfe Countries for a Liveli- 
hood. It is the fhort Retreat of a chearful 
Mind, whofe Bufinefs it is topleafe ; who muft 
entertain the firft Company he meets in the 
moft lively and afledting manner. This is quite 
a different Situation : a Situation that muft ob- 
lige the Poet, not only to ftudy the Pajfiom of 
his Hearers while he recited; to obferve their 
Features, watch every Motion? of their Eye and 

Turn 
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Sedt 8. Turti of Thought; but to look around him whert 
VY^J ahne 9 and lay up ftore of fuch Images, as Ex- 
perience told him wou'd have the ftrongeft 
Effeft. 

B e f o r e 1 leave the fubjeft, I woud obferve 
once for all; that the Ancients believed both 
Homer's Piroerty, and hid fubfifting by hie Muje. 
A Man of great Learning and Eloquence, lays 11 , 
" That many thought his Life more wonder- 
" fill than his Poetry : that to live poor and wan-. 
c< dering y and earn jufl fo much by his Poems 
" as barely to fupport him, is a noble Proof 
<c of his Fortitude and Magnanimity K" This, 
My Lord> is fpoken a little in the Spirit of ah 
tncvuit-Cymck or modern Capuchin ; where Po- 
verty is a Merit, and a contempt of Wealth, a 
title to deferve it. But Dion is not Angular as 
to the Matter of fad. Plato is of the fatoe Opi- 
nion : He feems to have dealt a little hardly with 
Homer y becaufe hi$ theology and the i«nikoj 
biox, the free Ionian Life which he defcribed,: 
were not compatible with the : Manners of his 
high-modelled perfeft City $ but it is ptain'he 
has ftudied him- with all the, Attachment and 
Pleafiire of a profefied Admirer. 

In th e tenth Book of his Republiek he gives 
feveral ilrokes of his Life, He there makes it a 
Queftion, "Whether Homer, who had imitated 

«or 

* Dion. Chryfoftome. 

1 T$ }S cv 7iwq. cfatytrtdg* J$ dh£fAf)ot> *> w JW ami r. 
ncwu&'TW 7ndfyrl<t> QTtiwp am^jlivf §*0(jul <f ivfpitas x) fajk* 
Kfy&wnu Aiw@" Xpvw hoy . vy* 
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%t or reprefented Actions of all forts, had everSe£t8. 
" done any great thing himfelf?" He feems to l^W 
think that be bad not ; and draws his Conje&ure 
from the Poet's Friends : He mentions one Cre- 
Gpbilus a Satnian, as the chief of them \ " Whole 
" Name, fays he, however ridiculous k , will be 
" lefs fo than the Figure he himfelf makes in 
cc Learning l : and if what is told of the Poet's 
" Lifebe true, his Friends feem to have been very 
" carelcis about him. In this refpedt Homer has 
" not been able, like Prodkus the Cean, or 
" Protagoras of Ahdera, to gain Admirers, or 
" inftrud: his Followers from a real Skill or 
41 Knowledge of the things he defcribes ; but 
"has only been good at mimicking and de- 
€€ fcribing others. For do you imagine Glauco ! 
" ( this is Socrates* Companion in the Dia- 
" logue ) that Homer's Cotemporaries wou'd 
<c ever have permitted him and Hejhd to wan- 
" der ttp and down the Country, Jmging and 
" playing the Rhapfodifis, liad they been able 
" to improve their Manners, or promote their 
<% Affairs military or civil ? Wou'd they not 
" have thought they had fallen upon a Treajiire 
u when fuch Men came to their Town, done 
" them all poffible Honours, and penfiontd 
€C them to flay ? Or if they cou'd not fix them, 

" wou'd 

k We wou'd tranAate it hwemeat, or Mr. Ftyhly. 

1 He is faid to have entertained Homer in his Houfe upon con- 
dition he wou'd give him fome Work, to be publiflied under his 
(Creepbilus 1 ) Name ; and accordingly got a Poem upon the takirfg 
andfeckingof ORcbali*. k«j n v**^**^ c Of*»#v> \coChp mf 
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Seft. 8. u wou'd they not have followed thefe Poets 
l/VV " wherever they went, until they had folly 
" learned the Science of fo great Mafters ? Pro- 
« tagoras and Prodicus can demonftrate, that 
iC no Family nor City ever thrives without their 
" Inftrudtions, and are fo reverenced by their 
<c Difciples, that they wou'd almoft bear them 
" upon their Heads !" 
This part then of Homer's Life, I mean 
his exercifing the Profeflion of an a o i a o r, may 
be confidered at the fame time as the chief Part of 
his Education. To it he owed many of the Spe- 
ciofa Miracula m , which are admired by Horace. 
For as he travelled over the feveral Provinces of 
Greece, he might pick up the Country Miracles : 
They commonly take their Rife either from the 
natural Hiftory of the Place, or they are Tra- 
ditional Stories of their mighty Progenitors. 
They are always happy in fome Air of Probabi- 
lity > and have fome foundation in Nature ; 
fomething in the Mountain, Cavern, or River 
which at firft ftruck the gazing Mortals that ap- 
proached it, and made them conceive ftrange 
notions concerning the Caufes of the apparent 
Wonder. Thefe, paffing from hand to hand, arc 
enlarged, their Circumftances varied and refined, 
until they grow by degrees into an Allegory or 

my flick Tale*. 

I m a k e little doubt but this was one great 
Fund of Homer's Learning ; as the Neceffity he 

lay 

» Beautiful (biking Miracles. 

• It is an Obfervation of StrMs concerning our Poet, <*, ptiJivK 
rf thrift t vim* *t«ti*» wowiM*"* *X •<V«tcaiJr. *#• * 
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lay under of a daily PraBice was his beft In- Se£t. 8* 
ftraOor in the Art of Poetry : If your Lordihip <•>/%» 
will be pleafed to make the Reflection, it will be 
found* that in all that wide Plan of Mankind, 
contained in his two Poems, there is not any fin-> 
gle Character marked out or diftinguifhed by 
acquired Knowledge, a9 we underftahd the word. 
The Knowledge and Virtues of his Perfbns are all 
natural 1 fuch as fpring up without other culture 
than the native Befit of their Genius* and their 
Converfe among Mankind; Thus Ulyffes grew 
up a fagacious i fubtle, bold, perfuafive Man* 
without the aid of Mafters of Rbetorick or Lec- 
tures of Politicks : Agamemnon was lofty, royal 
and ambitious; a vigilant and brave General, 
dreading Difgrace, and careful of his People ; 
and all this without ftudying King-craft or the 
Art of War. It continued fo until Homer's own 
days 3 there was but little Erudition in the World 2 
and what they had was allegorical \ and defcend* 
ed, as appfears from the former Account, to the 
Bards from the firft Lawgivers, who profef* 
fed both Characters. 

In this refpeft, the Talent of their Poets 
was truly natural, and had a much better title 
to Infpiration than their learned Succeflbrs; I 
mean learned by Books; tho* I do not fay that 
Homer or Hefod had no Learning of this fort : 
But perhaps (ut vineta egomet cadam mea) the 
lefs of it the better. Certainly, My Lord, the 
Schoia/tick Turn, Technical Terms, imaginary 

K Re- 
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Se<9:,8. Relations, and wire-drawn Sciences, fpoil the 
VOTsrf natural Faculties, and marr the Exprcflaoiu But 
. the Ancients of early Times, as Nature gave 
Powers and a Genius, fo they fought, or plow- 
ed, or merchandized, or fung ; Wars, or Loves, 
or Morals, *m * M*<ra. iftfu, juft as their Mufe 
Ot Genius gave Permiffian. 

HQMER'% blind Bard°fing$by tneer Infpi* 
ration, and celebrates things he had noaccefeto 
know hut 1x1 that way: which, asitisthegreateft 
Recommendation to the Bard's frade, if, at the 
fame time, it has a foundation, and \%fucb a Lye 
as he ufes to make, (that is, like to *frutb) it muft 
{hew " How much thefe ancient Songflers truft- 
« c ed to their Fein, and were accordingly be- 
u lieved to know fomething more than Men' 9 
It is worth while to obferve another Pic- 
ture of them given by the Poet in the Charac- 
ter of Phemius. He had been forced by Pent- 
kpe x s Wooers to fing at their Feafts * and was 
(hut up with them in the great Halt, where 
Ulyffes had begun to take a dreadful Revenge. 
When the Slaughter was well over> he came 
out from the Hollow of a Door where he had 
lurked, threw down his Lute, and fpringing 
to the Hero befmear'd with Blood, fell down 
before him with thefe Words : 

rOTNOTMAI £' 0AY22ET. — -** 

Ulyffes! at thy Kw*s Ibegjor fity ! 
'Twitt gaul thy $qu( tow*fttr % if thoy kiU$ 

Demobqcus the Phcacian. p 'O.JW X. 
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A Bard, whojfogs both t$ the Gtds and Men : Sedt. 8. 
Untaught by others, in my Mind I bear, 
By God himfelf implanted, dll the Strains 
Of Melody and Vcrfe. 

Indeed, the Epithets he beftows, and the 
Infinuations he makes concerning the Charao 
tcriftick of his Brethren, wou'd make one fufpeft 
that they were frequently under the power of 
in Impul/e. A Bard with him, is * nor, Di- 
vine, eESnir, Prtpbetick, epihpoi:, moft ve- 
nerate : He is the Darling of the Mujes * j he 
lings from thi Gods T \ and if he touches upon an 
improper Subjcft/tis not the aoiaoi, or Bard, 
that is to be blamed, but Jupiter; who ma- 
nages Mortals juft as he pkafes f. In a word, 
he never begins to fing, until he feel the Stir* 
rings* of his Mind, and hath the Permiffion of 
his Mufe tt . 

The other Parent of our Poetry, the 

peaceful Hejhd, telk us, " That it is by IniJ>i- 

11 ration of the Mujes, and of itefar-Jhooting 

" Apollo, that there are tinging Men upon 

K a " the 

*'nt a* W aoiaoh Mf mriJit**i*t, U 7t 0inw e* 

'a*/«» cAc/krf< tin iut&i/jd. fopttitot ' t 

T?cA* iuoTif (UjuctAm AKM.fy itnir <u//«. *OA/«. f« 
f He fiugs, ¥ OT^r» 04 NOOS opvvro* '0* ™ *' AOJAOI 
y a/7701* «&tyt aibSi Z t T Tim®-, U*n $Mm ^ '• 

t K*A«<7**& 5 ©EION AOIAOtf x 

AflfUJhKOV • W $ f « $ E O X «kA&W 'A«A* 

T4p*Mr" fay etMOS EnOTPTNHSIN **Aw *0JW9. 

V M0 Y£' if "Ao/dSs ANHM tf jtf*4pW **i* fWfrA^OJW.8- 
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Sedt.8. "the Earth, and Players upon the Harp w." 
>^Y>*' Nor is it only the Poetick Tribe who make thefe 
Pretenfions, or the credulous Multitude that be- 
lieve them ; but we find the Men of greateft 
Knowledge and fevered Thought, both admit- 
ting and fapporting their Claim. 

It is a ftrange Saying to come from the 
Mouth of a wife Philofopher, " That God, de- 
" priving the Poets of their Underftanding, 
" ufes them as his Mihiften, Soothsayers, and 
iC holy Prophets, to make us, the Hearers 
" know, that it is not of themfelves they fay 
" fuch wonderful and high things, not being 
" in their Wits : but that it is God himfelf who 
" fpeaks to us, and pronounces by them *." 
"For inftance, he names Tynnichus the Cbal- 
" cidean, who never in his Life made a Poem 
" worth mentioning, except the celebrated 
€< Paan, or Hymn to Apollo, \vhich was in 

- " every body's mouth, and was perhaps the 

- <c fineft Poem that ever appeared. This he 
cc fays he compofed, etphmati motsan, 
<c by the Invention of the Mujes" . 

These 

v Av<fy«^AOIAOI !"4W tw y$ivctf JC*f.KI©API2TAI« ©go> 
* Aii •rovTJ* 5 i ©EOS t^d/fiWW©" tktw phv% t«7©/* y^vr 
7*1 TnHPETAISi **i 7c7f XPHSMnAOH, xai' t:M 
.MANTEri.7t?( 0EIOJJ, h<t i^ik Ss'AKiome iiJSufyi 
?t/OTK OtTOl «/w oi 7Uutu hky>vT-i* «T* ml>£ $*i&\ 
«K W jin mfi^iVf *>* o ©EOS AYTOE EZT1N o *v 
30* //* ri'mv At fSifyt-nu <n&s »//*<• 

U\dmv&' I H N, w «sfei IM</ 
To the fame Purpofe Guarini, 

v Que ft a Parte di Not, cht intende e *vede t 
Ntn e noftra virtu ; «r* ww </*/ C/V/p : 
/?#& /« a), Otftof « Af/ fitte* t ttfglu. . 
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These are high Pretentions, and fliou'd Seft. 8. 
be ftrongly fopported before they are admitted : ^V^^ 
But if one uninfe&ed with the Poetical Spirit 
was to fearch for their meaning in Profe> it 
fhou'd feem to fay, '" That as there is no Poetry 
<c without Genius, fo that Genius itfelf has its 
<c Fits and Seafons, which arc provoked and in- 
" diilged no where fo happily as in the ftroling 
4c unanxious Life of an aoiaos, or Bard " 




</>'ttl*,*A+f ,;tt 



/**fit*4*jG*/. 
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SECT. IX. 



Sect. 9. I I'OW «*4t **£ ttttnra) fewer the A* 




fpc&s of Mankind aught be, which 
Homer had from the young Common-Wealths 
that were beginning to form themfelves all 
over Greece^ yet his Views were not confined 
to them. The Manners of his Poems are ge r 
ncrally of the Grecian Stamp ; but he quits 
them at times, and by fome artful Touches 
inferted here and there, he lets us k|ww, that 

be 
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he is not ignorant of other Nations, nor un-Sedtt?. 
acquainted with the State of Foreign Coun- ^W 
tries. He appears, upon occafion, a great Ge- 
nidlcgtftt a knowing Hijlcrian, and, which is 
daft to our purpofe, an admirable Geographer. 
This, no lnfpiration will account for : We 
/therefore accompany him in the fedond 
his Travels, his vifiting Egypt and the 

^rA*M)MO the many Stories contrived by his 
.Ag&urers* there is one told by HephrtJlicH », 
wllich conceals a Meaning very different from 
;k$£rft Appearance- He&ys, " That a Lady 
5 c of Memphis, the Daughter of Nicarcbus, by 
c ?2tfamg Titan cy, excelling in JVifdom, com~ 
? * ppfed:t*to Poems -, the War cf Troy, and the 
"Wanderings of Viyffet \ and kid them up in 
r K the holy Place of the Temple of Vulcan at 
lc Memphis i that Homer coming there, found 
,c rteans to get Copies of them from the &r- 
c< end Scribe Phanites, out of which he 
" compofed his Ilias and Odyfjey." The Senfe 
put upoti this >by the Learned, is 5 That Homer » 
was either an Egyptian born, (for fo mariy 
have funded j) or, that his gteat Genius hav- 
ing been fcultivated by an Egyptian Education, 
he WAs thereby enabled to eompofe his admi*. 
red' Poems. 

B e s 1 d e s the cOnftant Belief among the An- 
cients, of his having been in that Country $ 

K 4 and 

t Apo4 Photium, in Biblioth. $ 190. 
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Sedt.9. and befides the Authority of the Egyptian Priefts 
l/VNI themfelves, who affirmed it upon the faith 
of their Records b , there are other Prefump- 
tions in his Works, which will probably have 
confiderable Weight with &ch as can take 
them from the Original 

I am obliged to fay fo 5 becaufe, tho' it be 
very pleafant to trace the Likenefs between 
the Cuftoms of one Countiy, and thofe of aa- 
other derived from them •, to fearch into the 
Origin of the borrowed Rites^ and the natural 
Foundation of the new Mythology ; yet their 
Connexion is delicate, and the Perception of 
it generally too fine, to be turned into a di- 
rect Proof: It cannot be felt at all, without 
a nice Knowledge of the Mother-Country afad 
of its. Manners, as well as of their moral Pro- 
geny. But fuch a Draught of the parallel 
Cuftoms of two Countries, would, I am afraid, 
prove tedious. It has afforded Materials for 
fome ingenious Books, and is of late the Sub- 
ject of the moft 'entertaining Conversions. 
I will not "therefore undertake to defcribe the 
Proceflion at the Funerals of Apis, or its Pro- 
gre& through Heliopolis, up the Nile ; upon 
which Orpheus and Homer founded their De- 
scription of the Paffage of Souls to. Hellas 

Nor 

b Diodorns Sicul. Lib. i. Biblioth. in fine* 
"2:4«7t 9*lwJl/vxtb Zl&ttAA KAMOjJTflN. 
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Nor will I meddle with the Lake near Mem~ Se£.$Z 
pbil, which was the Pattern of Acheron ; nor^V^ 
the Manner of burying in the delightful Mea- 
dows around it, that gave rife to the peopling 
the Elyfian Fields. 

L e T me only obferve, That thefe Places 
were extant, and thefe Cuftoms (till kept up, 
fo late as the Time of Diodorus the Sicilians 
and that the Egyptian Priefts affirmed to him, 
That from thefe Places and Cuftoms Homer 
had taken his religious Do&rines* They gave 
further Inftanees, in the Temple of Darknejs 
f>t Gloom j the Brazen Gates of Cocytus and 
Lethe-, the Archetype of Charon's Boat, and 
the Etymology of his Name 4 5 with many 
other Parts of the Grecian Creed, (too many 
to mention here) which were Realities in 
Egypt : There was a real Temple, real Gates, 
a wooden Boat, and an honeft Ferry-man, 
all fairly exifting in this World ; though 
transferred by Orpheus and Homer, and ap- 
plied, perhaps, typically, to that which is to 
come*. 

But there is, one Proof given by the Sa- 
cred Order, oi Homer $ having been in their 
Country, by much too curious to be omitted. 
It is taken from that Part of his Writings, 
where he relates, how the beauteous ,tielen, 
when (he entertained Telemacbus in her Houfc, 

. hacj 

4 C H A R O N I in the old Egyptian, figtufied Amply a Ferty? 
man. J Diodorus Siculus, Lib. i. 
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Soft. 9. had put into the Wine a Drug of fuch Virtue, 
^^ as to infpire Mirth and Joy, occafion a per- 
fe& Oblivion of paft His, and an Infallibility 
of. prefent Mifery. This, ' &ys the Poet, (he 
received as a Prefent from Polydamna the 
Wife of fbm the Egyptian { : And tbU y fay 
the Priefto, with all its Circumftances, Cthe 
ikrprifing Qualities of the Drug, and Names 
of the Pcrfons) he could learn no where fo 
cxa&ly at in Egypt* 

To give this Argument fair play, we mail 
remember,: that in thofe rude Ages of the 
World, n»boA)tr diicovered any Knowledge of 
the Cuftoms or Inhabitants of a dijihnt Ctiuci- 
try, was of tararfe fiippoied to hov* been in 
that Country. There was no Correspondence 
of Letters, little, Trade, and the Writing of 
Hiftoty was a thing unknown* Knowledge 
therefore iAipliedTravelling; and if that Kndww 
ledge extended to Perfomj and the Peculiarities 
of their Manners* k fixed the Tf^velling to the 
Country whett* thofe Perfons lived : T^e Cha* 
rafter of the Man who underftood the Tern* 
fers, and kttew. the Mind of many People, 
was He, *0$» /**<*** «araAAa- — - irfcaJgiMs'ttA* 
far badflray'd — — iter many Lands. 

I must own, My Lord, thfe looks phufible: 
But there are foftie other Corifiderations which 
give it ftill a greater Air of Veracity. From 
the moil authentick Accounts we have of He-* 

lens 
*:om. a. ro/i,*. a. 
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itris Adventures \ it appear^ that ihe war for Sett,?* 
fome time in the power of thii 3fa*&, (whether s ^f** 
a Prince of the Country, or the Governour of 
a Province) when Hoc and P#w were driven 
upon the Egyptian Coaft, in their Voyage from 
Greece to froj\ and confequcntly thtt (be muft 
have been in company with his Lady t For we 
can never fuppofe, that £o beautiful a Creature, 
fo difcirct, and of Aich high Birth, fhould be 
treated as an ordinary Prifoner K 

It appear* alio, that the Egyptian Lottie* 
were much acJdhaed to the ale of thii ftfaft* 
tine ; afld if we believe a later Hiftonan, They 
wtee the firft Ffeopfe in the WarW who fouftd 
out an Antidote againft Grief and Berr&m K 
The %r///^ Ccroptexioi^ whkh wus thought- 
fill and melancholy, made thena fonder or Ait 
en^oemng Potion* than an airy Peopfe w&tkl 
have been s and the fame txodknt Writer, D&- 
dents* when he Waa himfeif in the Country; 
fyuad the Raipc ftrll known, and as mucfe h* 
vogue aa ever. 

T*o' I coold take this upon the SkiUdtf* 
Word; yet* I soa&fa, what na&kca ie, ami 
the whole Stwy, appear the more probable 
to me* is* That I iind th? fate Medicine jfttf 
w ^ in the feme Couutry r and the fitted* «f 

► 'hpoaotot 'strip* b0** 0. 

* Hsr cbtnoupmdi.bdlaD<mnaiIpi4mto,? 
Ft in lingua atoorofa i dolci Detti ¥ 
Eft* da <ugAt LmmaWim C*tm T 

Cbt f alme y afuo inter, prende it of rata. Taflq. 

* Diodorus Sicujus. Bibliofh. lib. i. 
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Sed.9. it mw, C3fa<aiy fuch as Homer afcribcs to his 
VY^ Heroine's Anodyne : 

Powerful to banijh Grief fa calm our Ire, 
Andjweet Oblivion bring of every 111. 

It is not much above a Century and a half, 
fince a young Phyfician, who proved afterwards 
very eminent in his Profeflion, went down to 
Egypt with the Venetian Conful, whofe ufiial 
Refidence was then at Gran-Cairo. He ftaid 
there fome Years, and after his Return to Italy y 
published the Obfervations he had made, in 
a Treatife De Medicind Mgyptiorum. He has 
a Chapter in it, of the Medicines which that 
People fwallow for pleafure 5 to elevate their 
Fancies, and make them imagine themfelves 
in Groves and Gardens, and other Places of 
Delight. The fitfl mentioned is the Affion, 
(our common Opium) ^uo devorato, fays the 
Phyfician, referunt, Homines bilares admodum 
evadere, multaque ac varia kqui, fortiore/que 
ad quacunque obeunda munera fbi videri: Pra- 
terta> fubdormientes bortos etiam & viridaria 
mult a, arboribus y berbis, ac fioribus variis per- 
bdle ornata Jpe&are. 

The firjl oil thefe are the very Virtues $>f 
Homers Opiate : And to {hew that he kpew 
the Place where it grew, as well as the Perfons 

who 
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who ufed it, Diodorus, after he has told thatSe&p.* 
fTboa and Polydamna were lhebans> immediate- ^<V^ 
ly fubjoins, that the Ladies of DiofpoJis {the 
ancient Thebes) had the Honour of the Inven- 
tion: And the Phyfician, as if he had travel- 
led with him, adds to his former Account, 
" Hunc Juccum 9 quo omnes utuntur, ex Jocis 
" Saieth, ubi olim Thebar.um. erat Urbs 
** praclarijpma def crura? „ It is true, they ufc 
Opiates for pleafure all over the Levant y hut 
by the beft Accounts of them, they had them 
originally from Egypt * ; and this one appears 
plainly to be a Produ&ion of that Country ; 
and a Cuftom, which your Lprcjihip fees can 
be traced from Homer to Augujluss Reign, (un- 
der whom Diodorus lived) and from thence to 
the Age preceding our own. 

It is indeed natural -to fuppofe cv&x.now t 
when we hear any one talking of another 
Country, defcribing the Places and Perfons, 
and telling an exa& Story of any Occurrence 
in it, with a number of minute Circumftances ; 
it is natural, I fay^ to fiippofe, that the Man 
who talks in this manner muji have been in that 
Country. The Account of Polydamna's Pre- 
sent is very particular ; and yet fhe is not the 
eply Egyptian Acquaintance of the Grecian 

Beauty 

1 All over the Eaft, they call the fineft fort 9f their Opium* 
Mifti, and Mtferi, which is to fay, Egyptian: For Egytt is, 
called Mifti* as far <u the Indies t it is a Corruption of Meferi $ ] 
which. is plainly from Mixraim, the old Name of Egypt, See 
J*c. B*ntiu$ dt Mcdicinfi Indorum, Lib* jiii Cap. 4. 
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Se&. 9. Beauty recorded by Hthner. She had another, 
W** u Alcandra, the Wife of Poiybus, who 
" dwelt likewife in the Egyptian Thebes, the 
" richeft City then in the World. Her Hut 
u band, Polybus, made a Prefent to Mertelaus 
tc of two Silver-Baths, two Tripods, and ten 
t€ Talents of Gold : and the Lady made a 
u feparate Prefent to Helen of a golden Spindle, 
" and a Work-Bafket of Silver, of an oval 
" Form, gilt round the Edges » " 

The happy Concurrence of Circumftances 
in this Obfervation has tempted me to put 
them together : But any Perfon who reads Ho- 
mer with a tolerable Tafte of ancient Manners, 
will find other Marks of his having been in 
Egypt no lefs convincing. 

No Traveller who does not defcribe a Coun- 
try of defign^ has given more Hints of his 
knowing its Nature and Situation n . He fel- 
dom mentions Sailings but he names Egypt as 
the Place of the greateft Rejbrt . When Ulgfes 
appears to the Wooers in the figure of a poor 
old Man, the moft probable Lye he can tell 
of the way he was reduced to Poverty, is, 

That, 

AirrnTiHi, 8a? ta«t* Aw>« ivi kH^t* *£]<* 

"Of Ml vtkctp JSxa JlT ipytf'uts *A<m(JW&*<> 
. A9toi/< J% T&mJkf* Jity, Ji £fK*»7o 7«k*M**. 
X*etf £ 2v *£.A * N H *AA0X$- Ttip &»UM* && 

'Apyfeior * Jt.fu*f J* Hi X***** wmg^mh - 'Ohm- J* 
» See S/r^^Boofc I. 
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That, as was the Cvftom of the ancient Greeks, 8*61. 9, 
he had gone a privateering into Egypt*, where ^OTV 
he was taken, and fold for a 5&w °. He had 
told the fame Tale more particularly to his Ser- 
vant Eumeus before, and even fpecified the pre- 
cife Ttme it takes to fail, with a favourable 
Gale, from Crete to the only Egyptian Portj 
(irifATclatoi ixo'fi£3&) in five Days. 

When Antinoiis y one of the Wooers, is 
difpleafed with Ufyfes's Behaviour, the firft 
Threat that offers to him, is, to fend him as 
a Slave to Egypt or Cyprus * And in his 
Hymn to Bacchus, the Poet repeats the fame 
twa Places as the Common lyfarket for Slaves. 
He takes occafion to give a nice Description 
of the Pirates Method of fcouring the Coaft, 
from the Story of their having once feized 
upon Bacchus, as fome noble Youth, for whom 
they expe&ed an immenfe Ranfom : After * 
they had dragged the God aboard, he makes 
the Captain of the Crew fay to the Steedman, 
(who was beginning to fufpeft that their Cap- 
tive would prove trpublcfome, and was advifing • 
to let him go) 

Mind you the Wind, andhoift a/oft the Sail*, 
Hauiinymr tackle: We'll fee t* the ?riiner\ 

KiU 

Axrmr qh J* ty*i> JitoyfrM** — 'Oft?. 9. 

* Bt gov, 6y& bt, 

Mi v*& mxw AirrniON x) KYnpojrjjf!»** 

• *Oy*r. P. 
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Sc<a. 9* Hill vifit, as I judge, Egypt or Cyprus, 
W^ Or Jail the Northern Seas : —Unlefs he telt 
His Name and Quality ^ and Friends EJlate q .- 

As to the Country itfelf, the Poet has made 
his Hero, Achilles, (inftru<3ted perhaps by his 
Father, or by the wife Chiron *) give a noblo 
Defcription of the Metropolis, Thebes; and 
in the compafs of a few Lines, has fhewri 
its Form, its Wealthy and Policy f . Nor is he. 
lefs acquainted with the Nature of the Egyp^ 
tian Soil, and the various Productions of that 
Land of Wonders *. He could fcarcely hear 
of the Ethiopians in any other place hit Egypt > 
much lefs could he learn their Situation, and 
the Divifion of their Tribes u ; and lefs ftill, 
that they Were among the ancienteft of Na- 
tions, and the oldeft and purefl Votaries of the 
Gods*. 

These 

* Copied by Ovid, in his Metamorpb. Lib. in. 
r PeMufram, oppidum nobile* qudd Peleus, Achillis Patef 
dicitur condidiffe. Ammian. Marcellin. Lib. xxiiv 

r Iliad, i. tOdyltA- 

Some of thofe I take to have been, the ui&v Mvuf 'Aifirftop 
iv2A<» fo often mentioned by Hippocrates ; the zioivov yjjptVy in 
the feme Author: It was an Extract of Lilies ufed by die La- 
dies, and retains the Egyptian or Ajiath Name, from Svfan y a 
Lily. Hippocrates like wife mentions the 'a^Sa 'AiJi/*7/v» the 
BoAf m 'AiJi/#/iv, the B**dM& 'Aifrtftic , the 'aj JWJii) *w7»ei»> 
and even the AirrnTlOS OnOS itfelt. This lafr is 
thrown out by a various Reading, or rather a Conje&ure i the 
more improbable, that in another Place, he prescribes the 
OnOl MHKHNQZ* and the MHKfiNlON ICtHtQr 
TJK.ON- 

v Iliad, i. r Ibid. 
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These, My Lord, are fome of the Prefump- Sed.9. 
tions of Homo's having been in Egypt, which VY %/ 
are to bp met with in his Works. They a- 
mount not perhaps to a ftrift Proof; but if fur- 
vey'd, as they ftand in the Author, they carry 
a high Probability, and will poflibly leave but 
little room for doubting, when we confider, 
that he failed with Mentes, a Merchant and 
Sbip-majier , and that np confiderable Trade 
was carried on in thofe days, but with Egypt, 
Phenicia, or Cyprus : They furnifhed the chief . 
Commodities then known ; Greece at that time 
labouring under a great 'A^^pr/a x , as Tbu- 
cydides calls it, and having no Superfluities to 
barter ; but fetching the little Wealth they had, 
and the Beginnings of their Arts, from thefe 
Fountains of Science and Government 7. 

Now 

* Want of Goods or Merchandize. 

7 The Greek Hiftorians have been all condemned by Boebart, 
a Man of very great Learning, for afierting, that the lower 
Egypt was a Plain made out by the continual Congeftion of the 
Slime, which their wonderful River fwept along, in its Courfe 
thro' Ethiopia and the high Country. He has likewife chaitifed 
Homer, who favours that Opinion in his Account of the Di- 
stance of the Pharos from the Land. He founds hi* own Opi- 
nion upon the fmall Alteration which the River has made upon 
the Egyptian Coaft, for Two thoufand Years and upwards: 
For it is fo long fince Alexandria was built, which itili con- 
tinues a Sea-port Town : And he fees no Reafon, why it 
mould not be making conftant Additions to the Land, if it had 
ever made any. But there is a Reafon why that Effeft of the 
River {hould ceafe. Where-ever the wide Communication of 
the Sea, and the Agitation that is frequent on the Main Ocean, 
is broken by the Intervention of Promontories, there Slime and 
Mod, and ail the Dregs of a mighty River, fall to the ground,* 
and fettle; being neither driven by the Stream, now diflipated, 
nor tolled by the Waves : and the Slime (has fettled, will receive 

L l Additions, 
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Se<ft,9- No w if to fo many Marks of Hpmer's be- 

WVN; i n g a Traveller, wc join the Giara&er gleen of 

him in two Words by a Man of the fame.Caft, 

in what he calls to <maeiahmon> kai to 

tflAEKAHMON TftY nOIHTOY \ klS LoVt 

tf Knowledge and of Travelling, we both in- 
creafe the Probability of his having been- in 
Egypt, and find a Spe&ator woftty of fo au- 
guft a Scene : Here he might fee, " What the 
" utmoft Stretch of Human Polky is able to 
. *' perform :" He might fee Riches, Pleafores, 
and Magnificence, reconciled (as far as the Nature 
of things will allow) with Safety and good 
Order. Here was the nobleft Contraft, and 
moft inftru&ive Oppofition, that any Conjunc- 
ture can offer to our View : He came from a 
Country where Nature governed $ and went 
t;o another, where from the higheft Achieve- 
ment to the fmalleft Adtion in Life, evesy 
thing was directed by fettled Rules, and a di- 
gejled Policy a . 

Here 

Additions, as long as it is protected by fuch powerful Bulwarks, 
and 120 longer. The fame River, if it find any Rocks at a fmall 
dirtance from its Mouth, wiH heap Earth upon them, form an 
Ifland, and continue to increafe it, until it leave only Space fuf- 
ficient for a free Egrefs to itfelf, and the natural Play of the 
Waves on either hand, as they are direfted by the adjacent 
Shore. The Mouths of the Ganges, the Euphrates, the Danube ; 
and nearer home, the Meander and the Fo f are aH Proofs of 
what is afferted above. 

* Strabo, Geograph. Lib. i. 

a 'Ov j8 fwvov <& x^f JtjCL '^ m * xeiv&v fo n&te}* toeAepXv©', 
**X* x) TO nEPinATHSAl. x) TO AOT2AS0AJ, *j 
KOIMH8HNAIMETA TH£ rTNAIKOSi xj W 

Atop. I/KM- B/ff Aiofl* *•' 
1 • •• Their 
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H e * b was a Pe<$k fo throughly moulded S$tf;. 9. 
to their Government, that Education ffcemed ^VV 
to have taken place of Nature 3 and by a Depth 
of Thought in the Legiflature, was laid fo true % 
and made to take fu?h bold of the Pa{5o#s> 
that it feem'd rather to create than dirt$ them* 
This appeared long after timers fays, in tlfceir 
Tenacioufnefs of their own Cnftom$, under * 
frequent Change of Mailers b , and their in* 
fediing all the Nations that learned their Re- 
ligion or Politicks from them, with the iaraq 
Stubbornnejs and Bigotry* 

But when our Poet went dowh to Egypt, 
they had received no Shocks from the Per* 
fian or Macedonian Power : They were liviog 
in Peace and Splendour $ flourishing in all the* 
Arts they chofe to encourage ; reverenced for 
their Wifdom* and renowned in Arms, Here 
he might fill a capacious Mind, and fatiate 
that Thirft of Knowledge, which is the Cha* 
radteriftick of the greateft Souls* In Greece he 
muft have learned many Allegories, while he 
exercifed his Profeffion $ but here he would fee 
their Source and Defign : He would be inftru<9> 
ed in the Rife and UJeaf the Dodxiaes he had 
imbibed t He would gain an Efife and Exaft- 

L 8 u nefs 

Their v«ry Mufiek and Sculpture was circumfcribed by Law, 
*nd continued invariable, fays Plato, for many Thousands of 
Years. Legum, Lib. ii. 

b ^Egyptii plerique fubfufcali funt et at rati, magifque mcefti- 
ores. — —-Controverfi, et repofcones acerrimi.— — — T^vlh fiftr- 

mentorum vis inveniri adhuc potuit, quae invituip elicere 

potuit, ut nomen proprimn dicat* Aauniaa. Marcellin. Lib. xah. 
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Se&9» nefsin applying them, and be able to raife his 
W^ Moral to that ftupendous Height we fo juftly 
admire. For what might we not expert from 
the Affluence and Fire of his Imagery, when 
ranged and governed by a Mini now Mafter of 
the Subject ? 

I am very fenfible, frat Homer's Mytho- 
logy is but little underftood ; or, to cxprefs it 
better, is little felt : and for this reafon, the 
Efiedts of bis Egyptian Education are loft upon 
the greater part of his Readers. There are but 
few who confider his Divine Per/bns in any 
other Light, than as fo many groundkfs FiBions y 
which he made at pleafure, and might em- 
ploy indifferently 5 giving to Neptune, for in- 
ftance, the Work done by Apollo, and intro- 
ducing Venus to perform what he now afcribes 
to Minerva. But it is mere want of Perception. 
His Gods are all natural Feelings of the feve- 
ral Powers of the Univerfe : or, as the Bifhop 
of Tbejfalonica calls them, " ennoian e y r e- 

" NftN 2KIAI EIEIN H II AP A II E TAIM AT A, 

€< Sbadowings, or Wrappers of noble Sentiments." 
They are not a Bundle of extravagant Stories ; 
but the moft delicate, and, at the fame time, 
the moft majejlick Method of expreffing the 
Effeftsof thofe natural Powers, which have the 
greateft Influence upon our Bodies and Minds *. 

There 

* n5f J* i met r fItSv >&p< *?&*** Vgrmg* ti>l*t £ ft J- 

KAS 
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There is fcarcely a Page in Homer** Poems,Se&.9 # 
where we meet not with Proofs of this Afler- ^V^ 
tion 5 and if we confider the Stroke it muft 
have in Poetry, we (hall find, that here is an 
Advantage for Defcriptidm loft beyond retriev- 
ing : When to thefe natural Senjations, the Be- 
lief of Santtity was joined, and the Apprehen- 
fionsof a Divine Prefence was filling the Mind, 
die Image would be irrejtjlible y and raife fuch 
AffeSlions, as beft account for this Poet's being 
deify* d by the Ancients d , and doated on by the 
Moderns. 

It may look odd to lay, that even the 
Ignorance of thefe Ages contributed not a little 
to the Excellency of his Porms: But it was 
certainly fo. The Gods were not called in 
doubt in thofe days ; Pbilojbphers> and fpecu- 
lative incredulous People had not fprung up, 
and decry'd Miracles and fopernatural Stories 5 
they rather made it their bufinefs to invent and 
propagate them, for the Good of Soeicty, and 
the keeping Mankind in order : 

L 3 Ex~ 

MY9 0N* £?&£• B*0. 1. 

And the excellent Vincenxo Gravina : Perloche gli antichi Poeti m 
turn urn medefimo Colore, eftritnevano fenJtt mtnti teologici, fifici e 
morali : Colie quali fcienxe, comfrefe in un filo corpo, <oefiito di 
manure fopulari, allargavam il campo ad alti e profohdi Mifieru 

Delia Ragion Poetica, Lib. i. $ 9. 

* £1 ©BOS EITIN OMHPOX* EN A0ANATOIXI £££££08* 
, £1 A* AY J4H TOQS ESTb NOMIZEZ0H 0EO3E EINAl. 
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Seft;^; Expedit ^Deop, €?, ut expert /, effefutemUsz 
vAy JDentur in antiques Thura Merttmfue Jbcos c . 

$y this means, here too, the Poet defcribed 
from Realities 5 I jnean, fuch thhags as : had 
a double Weight, by being firmly believed* 
and generally received for facred Truths : And 
he muft have- had x good Faith t 'or at leaft a 
firom^Beeling of them himfelf, to be abfe to- 
tell them wkh fuch Spirit and Complacency. 

One of the wildeft Stories in itxe 'whole 

Ifiacl, if taken literally, is in the very beginning^ 

of tjie fifteenth Book j. where Jupiter renaiflds 

hie Spoufe, how, upon occafion of t a former 

Quarrel,. " He had fattened two Anvifc to her 

" £eet, ^nd twitted agoHen permanent Chaia 

" ahem* her Arms 5 and fo raountmg fyer aloft, 

u had hung her up between the Clouds aad 

* c the Sky." And yet this Legend was fc 

wel} believed, <c That in the Neighbourhood 

" of Trey they Jhewed the two Luptps qflrm 

€C which had been hung about the Go^defs, 

"-and which Jupiter informs us he let fall 

cf there, in order to give future Ages a certain 

cc Proof of that memorable Tran&ftioh f. n 

Would not this tempt one to conclude, 

that the Commonalty in all Ages is the fame? 

always 

e Ovid, de Arte Amandi, Lib. i. 

* — — MvcTj^ J* hi Ty'iy 

£f inrne* "akmonax t«w • 
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always, ready, to fwalfow a womkoui Tajik/ be Sed.9. 
it ever £0 gjofc ot fenfelefej aad. to believe a t/YNJ 
Metaphor in its literal Meaning. Our mo- 
dern Sages aire indeed widely different from the 
ancifint : < They y as I obferved, employed their 
Wit in compofing facred Allegories, and their 
Authority g among the People in fupporting 
them. They look'd upon them as die great 
Bridie of the Multitude, to whofe Pafllons they 
knew it wa$ neceflary to fpeak, without pre- 
tending to govern them by Reafon and Pbilo- 
fopby. But 1 many of the Moderns > who woulfl 
fain be thought wife, employ their Talents and 
Learning, fuch as they are, to very different 
Purpofes. 

But what Ufe foever may be made of it, 
& islcertain' ifaaxFiftim and Lying are infepa- 
mble from Poetry. This was the firft Profef- 
fion. of t(he Mufes \ as they told Hefiod one 
day they appealed' to him, while he fed his 
Lambs in a Vale of Helicon: " Sbepberd 9 faid 
f^ they, 

L 4 'Uptp 

*Plafr Having firft -mentioned what he calls his TO ON 

jgSOMENOZ ftiv© 1 , with great Modefty adds, n««l <£ ? 
*M*v Jkip&var i/^?v, xj yvSVa/ ¥ jwfcflv MEIZON 8 
jpA* AuSV. n«rior «/4 7*1* itptiK'om ipr&thi EKTONOIS 

Otp ANET7I f/X07WK *) iv*foiw dmvA'l%i*9 Aljirrt ^AX* a* 
oJX#& <pJ<TK*M drnfywm* EnpMENOTS TO NOMftt 
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Se<9:. 9. *lfif*.ep 4* u '&* **AA« Aty«> rru'fiof 01* fytoii* r 

9 Tis oursfalfe Tales to frame, refembling true * 
yf;*</ wr j, /' 0/5/0/*/ the Truth it/elf to Men. 

v " Then they gave him a fair Rod, a Shoot 
" of verdant Laurel, breathed into him a di- 
<c vine Song, and taught him to celebrate 
" things/^, and things to come" 
Another Ancient, of a lofty Strain and 
unbounded Flight, has made a fort of Apo~ 
logy for this part of his Profeffion : He has 
founded it upon the Nature of Mankind, of 
which he feems to have had the flrongeft and 
moft forcible Perceptions of any Poet It is 
in the Story of Pehps $ ■ c the Love 

c that Neptune bore him after he was taken 
c out of the Kettle, where he had been boil-* 
' ed, and* all the Pieces of his Body ppt to* 
c gether, without lofing a bit, iave the Top 
€ of one Shoulder, which they made up with 
* another of Ivory/ Then moft naturally he 
adds h , " Wonders are every where : and Jlill y 

u fome way, — an artful Tale, — — drefsd 

" up with various Lyes, beguiles the Thoughts 
" of mortal Men, andpleafes more than Truth? 

The 

*l{«;m9wf ft MY80I* TUlfJltfi "Oai>M** *♦ 
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The eloquent Attic Moralift is of the fameSeft.9. 
Opinion : " Thofe, fays the Orator *, who would W<VNI 
" write or paint any thing agreeable to the 
€€ Vulgar, fhould not chufe the moft profit* 
" able, but the moft fabulous Subjefts. For 
" this reaibn, Homer, in his Epic, and the 
u Inventers of Tragedy, deferve our Admi« 
" ration. They obfervcd this original Biafe 
** in Mankind, and have adapted their Poe- 
** try to it. Homer has wrapt up the Wars 
€€ and Conflicts of the Heroes in Fable ; and 
" the Tragedians, in the publick Games, 
^ entertain us with the feme Fables, by Ge- 
"fture and Addon." 
It was indeed a very extraordinary Pro- 
ject of our ingenious Countryman, To write 
an Epic Poem, without mixing Allegory, or 
allowing the fmalleft Fiftion throughout the 
Compofure. It was like lopping off a Man's 
Limb, and then putting him upon running 
Races ; tho* it muft be owned, that the Per- 
formance k (hews with what Ability he could 
have acquitted himlelf, had he been found and 
entire. 

But we have at prefent fo little Fi&Ion, 
and fo much Poetry, that it will not be amifs 
to hear, among the reft, Socrates'* Senfe of the 
matter. He had been often commanded in 
his Sleep, to apply himfelf to Mujick : At firft, 

he 

!, I20KPAT. *& Nlxcjt^tf. 

* Sir W. Davenant\ Gondibert. 
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Se<a.9. he underftood the Admonition as if it rela- 
vOrwted to Philofopby $ 7W being, in his Opinion, 
the trueft Harmony, which confifted in the 
Numbers and Meafures of Life. But at laft, 
being in Prifon, he bethought himfelf, that it 
was fafeft for him to apply to the common 
Poetry. Wherefore he firft fet about compo* 
fing an Hymn to Apollo, whofe Feaft was then 
celebrating : But upon a little farther Reflec- 
tion, " That a Poet, if he would be. really 
u JucJb, muft make, and feign, and not juft 
V write Difcourfes in Metre l j* and having no 
Talent at Allegory himfelf, he took the fbft 
Fable he remembred pf Efoffe, and put it - in 

Verfe. 

< * 

There is not a Circumft^nce of this lit* 
tie Story, which affords not a Maxim to a Poefc 
But it feems ftrange, that a Man fo capable 
and quick-fighted in Chara&ers, and fo great 
a Mafter of Irony as Socrates, flioula have pp 
Genius for Mufick °\ and b$ barren if* My- 
thology. I believe he reafoned too much 3 was 
apt to canvafs his Fancies, and not be indul- 
gent enough tp his Imagination, which is the 
prime Faculty of a Mythologift. It is this, 
that diftinguifhes the real Poet -> and one Stroke 
of \\&plaftick Power difcovers him more, than 
the greateft Magnificence of Words, and Pomp 
pf Defcription. 

We 

* f Erro»0Bf on * Xlotnm Hot, Siwtf /utMo/ noiHTHS 
&f<u, miSv MT0OYL, itf? iv AOrotS- 

+ Plato, Tlohmiat T> 
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We are told by the Author of the beauti-Sedt.9. 
fill Eflay upon the Pleafares of the Imagtna- vorv 
tion \ cc That Mankind receive more Delight 
" from the Fancy than from the Under/hand- 
€C ing" Few are capable of Pleafures purely 
mtelle<ftual ; and every Oeature is capable of 
being pleafed or difquieted in fome degree by 
the Fancy. Hence, plain naked Truth is ei-> 
ther not perceived, or foon difrelilhecL But 
the Man who can give his Ideas Life and Cd* 
huring > and render the fobtil Relations and 
mutual Influences of natural Caufes fenfiblo 
and ftriking ; who can beftovy upon them a 
human App&tranpe, and then weave them into 
a ftfange and.jwMfi^nate Story ; to him we liflm 
with Wonder^ and greedily team his foothing 
Tale. We ftod a pleafurc in comparing it 
with the Truth- which it covers, and in confi- 
deriag th* Refemblanee it bears to the fev^ral 
Parts of the j&tegory. 

QRPHRTJS} had. never been faid to have 

charmed the wiideft Beafts of the Woods, and 

to have made the rigid Oaks keep time to 

his Numbers, had he limply told the Import 

of his Song : Had he acquainted his lavage 

Audience, c * that Time and Space were the 

cc ancienteft; of things 5 that they had brought 

<c forth many wild and ftra**ge Produ&ions, 

" arifing from the jarring Natures and ua* 

iC couth Combinations of the various Seeds # of* 

. ! c Bein$i„ 

? SftOator, Numb. 41 1 . 
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Se&.9. "Being; but at length, in Time, the Hea- 
l/V^> " vens appeared, with the Air, the Earth, 
" and Seas 5 which were the laft of Things, 
cc Time having neither been able to deftroy 
" them (as it had done its former Produ&ions) 
<c nor to make additions to them, and bring 
u forth the like." Such Do&rine as this had 
found no admiffion into the Minds, por wel- 
come from the Fancy of the uncultivated Crowd : 
They could receive little Pleafure from the Nar- 
ration, and be imprefled with no Reverence 
for the Subject. 

But when, after ftriking his Lyre, and 
foftening every ruder Thought, he took up an* 
other Strain, and began to unfold the ancient 
Reign oiboary Saturn, the Marvels of the Golden 
Age, and the ftrange Relation of his Progeny, 
" How the old Monarch was married to Ops 
" -or Rhea, and had by her many Children ; 
" Ihefe the cruel Father himfelf devoured fooi* 
* after they were born ; until at length fhe 
<c brought forth Jupiter and Juno, Ceres and 
' " Neptune, who rebelled againft their voracious 
€t Parent, made the beneficent Jupiter King, 
"and deprived Saturn for ever, both of the 
" Power to deftroy his new Offspring, or yet 
<c to beget any more :" It was then that the 
ftubborn Multitude opened their Hearts to the 
wondrous Tale ; and with a pleafing Amaze- 
ment received his Sayings : They conceived a 
high Reverence for their Teacher, and were 

ftruck 
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ftruck with an Awe and Dread of the Deities Sedt.9. 
which he fung. ^>T^ 

I am under a neeeffity of having recourfe to 
Examples, becaufe the Subject is of a nature fo 
ticklifh and delicate, a* not to admit of a direct 
Definition: For if ever the Je nefgais quoi was 
rightly applied, it is to the Powers of Mytholo- 
gy, and the Faculty that produces it. To go 
about to defcribe it, would be like attempting 
to define Inspiration, or that Glow of Fancy 
and Effufion of Soul, which a Poet feels while 
in his Fit 5 A Senfation fo ftrong, that they 
exprefs it only by Exclamations, Adjurings, and 
Rapture! 

Auditis ? An me ludit amabilis 
Infania ? Audire & videor pios 
Errare per Lucos y amcence 
guas & Aqu&Jubeunt Gf Aura ! 

When a Favourite of the Mules is in this 
condition, Nature appears in her gayeft Drefs ; 
The nobleft Obje&s come in view 3 They turn 
out their beauteous Sides; He fees their vari- 
ous Pofitions, and flays for nothing but Refem- 
blance to join them together. The Torrent of 
the Poctick Paffion is too rapid to liifFer Conji- 
deration^ and drawing of Confequences : If the 
Images are but ftrong, and have a happy Collu- 
fion, the Mind joins them together with incon- 
ceivable Avidity, and feels the Joy of the Dis- 
charge, 
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$e&*9« charge, like throwing off a Burthen, or Delive* 

V/VNJ ranee from a Preflure °. 

B u t at the fame time, this Force and Collu~ 
Jon of Imagery is fufceptiUe of very different 
Meanings, and may be viewed in various, 
and even oppajite Lights : It often takes its 
rife from a Likenefs which hardly occurs to a 
cool Imagination; and which we are apt to 
take for downright Nonfenfe, when we are 
able to find no Connexion between the ftrange 
Corriparifon and its intended Objed. It is, in 
reality, the next thing to Madnefs ; obfcure 
and ambiguous, with intermixed Flafhes of 
Truth, and Intervals of Senfe and Defign p * 
There is Lycophroris Cassandra, for in- 
stance; an admirable Imitation of a Prophe-> 
tick Fury, which is not fo obfcure for being a 
Prediction (having, like other Heathen Pro- 
phecies q , foretold things that had fallen 
out before it was wrote) : But it is ciouded 
by the dark Manner of hinting at Men and 
Things, in fuch Refemblances and Allufions, as 

render 

• At Phcebi nondum patiens, immanis in Antro 
Bacchatur Vatcs ; magnum fi pe&ore poflit 
ExcuJJiJfe Deum. Tanto magis ille fatigat 

Os rabidum, fera Corda domans, fingttque pr emends. 

Virgil. jEneid. Lib.vi. 

ivchiKi'udeu, ihX* 2u7ro£fp<7m£a4 on <u*A/r* 7J*r ietv<& <nq%<w* 

* Sec Arifi6tk\ Rhetor. Lib. iii. § 17. of Epimtmdes. 
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render it one continued Train of wild and da-Se&.$. 
ring Metaphor. * ^\>d 

B u t it is time, My Lord 9 to look back, aad. 
remember that we are treading upon encbanU 
ed Ground* for fo is every Jnch that, belongs 
to the Poets : And as we have lately been in- 
formed of certain Countries where every thing 
in Nature is reverfed* it is exaftly the Cafe 
here, where a little Folly is preferable to the 
dcepeft WUftom, and Perfons of cool Senfe 
are incapable of the highefl: Honours : Nor 
have the PtffeJJed any caufe to complain, 
while they may comfort themfdves that they 
are not without Company ; and thofe of the 
moft eminent of Mankind. " That there is 

" a Grain of Folly incident to Great Minds" 
is an Observation not entirely confined to 
Poetry 1 but* extending itfelf to Perfons that 
excel in every Art and Ghara&er of Life ; The 
iame Flow of Spirits, and Energy of Thought, 
which enable them to excel in Science, and 
reach the Heights of their Profeffion, hurry- 
ing them often beyond the common Meafures 
of ordinary Life 5 by which alone the Vulgar 
judge of Wifdom and Folly. In natural 
Knowledge it makes a Democritus or an Ar- 
chimedes, who were fometimes thought a lit- 
tle crazy by their Countrymen. But when 
it was applied to what T%ey thought divine 
Matters ,k aflumed a more venerable Habit and 
feverer Mkn; It then required SuhmiJ/ion and 
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160 An Enquiry into the Life 

Se&9, Obedience*: Yet (till, it preferved fomcthing 
>ON of the Air and Look of the original Paffion ; 
(bmething of the ecftatick Manner of an agitated 
Mind. This is fo true, that thofe who were 
inclined to (alfify the Chara&er, and wanted to 
pais themfelves upon Mankind for the truly in- 
(pired, were obliged to adopt likewife the Ap- 
pearance, and affedt a maddtth Behaviour, to 
give a Sanation to the Cbeat { . 

What may be the Appearances, or Afpe&s 
of Things natural or divine, which have the vir- 
tue thus to (hake our Frame, and raife fuch a 
Commotion in the Soul, I will not fo much as 
enquire: The Search, Ifhould (iifped, would 
be fruitlefs, if hot irreverent t : It would be 
like prying into the Author of Fairy-Favours, 
which deprives the curious Enquirer of his pre- 
fent Enjoyment, while the courted Phantom 
mocks his eager Grafp, or prefents him with a 

Turf, 

* Sic fieri jubet ipfc Deus ; fie magna Sacerdoe 
Eft mihi divino vacicinata Sow : 
Haec ubi Bellonae motu eft agitata* nee acrem 
Flammam, non atnens verbera torta timet* 
Ipfa bipenne fuos csedit violenta laceups, 

Sanguineque effufo fpargit inulta Deam : 

Statque latns praefixa vera, ftat iaacia pectus. 

£t canit eventus quos Dea magna monet 

Aib.TiboI.EIeg. 1,6. 



-Bona fcars -non Ungues ponere carat, 



Non Barbam $ iecreta petit loca, Balnea vitat ; 
Nancifcetor enim pretium nomenque ?ott* t &c. 

Horat. de Arte Poet. 

Aia/. X/X44* B/0A- /. 
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Turf, or Stone, inftead of a Goddefs. The Sett. 9. 
Objects, they fay, of this Paffion, difcover ^W« 
themfelves, like a coy Beauty «, but by halves ; 
it is well if you obtain a Side-Glance, or a 
palling Smile : They cannot bear to be flared 
at, and far lefs to be criticized, and taken to 
pieces : It is unlawful to doubt of their Charms, 
and the ready way to elude their Force, and 
rob ourfelves of the delightful Aftonifhment. 
But thus far perhaps we may prefume to carry 
our Enquiry without offence, and venture to 
fay, "That the original Caufe of this Paffion 
muft be fome wondrous fublime things finceit 
produces fuch admired Effedts ; Its Dictates, in 
many places, are received with profound Sub- 
miflion, and the Perfons touched with it are 
held in high-veneration. 

Modern Hijiory informs us of certain 
Countries, where they pay a devout Regard 
to mad People. They look upon them as fa- 
voured with fbme nearer AJpe&s of heavenly 
things than are allowed to other Men, and 
as having - fbmewhat about them /acred and 
divine. As I do not pretend to account for 
this ftrange Opinion, I can only as it were 
guefs, by parallel Cafes, what may be the Rea- 
fon of it : And without looking fb far back as 
the prophetic Sibyls, or the truth-telling, but 
disregarded Cajfandra, we find abundance of 

Examples 

» Non coprifui Btl/exze, e non P eftofe. Taflb. 

M 
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Se<3:.9. Examples in later Antiquity, of the Deference 
W^ paid to the Ecftatick Race, The ancient 
Greeks have exprefled the Senfe they had of 
their Condition, by the very Name they gave 
them w : From its Origin we know how infe- 
parabl^ they thought the Symptoms of My- 
thology and Madnefs. They few the Pcrfons 
under either Paffion, neither looking nor (peak- 
ing like other Mortals : They Were amazed at 
their Change of Voice and Fetature$ and could 
not perfuade thenxfelves, but that they muft 
be actuated by fome higher Genius than was 
competent to Mankind. 

But it was not only the Appearance that 
{truck them ; They were led into the fame 
way of thinking, by the imagined Effects 
of this Paffion, Some of the Proficients in 
it, they thought capable to inform them of 
the WiH of Heaven, and defcribe the Deeds 
fcf Heaven-born Heroes ; Others of them, to 
foretell what would happen on Earth-, and 
eafily inferred the. Sacrednefs of the Caufe 
from its wonderful and beneficent Influence. 
They were not able to imagine that mere 
Humanity could penetrate into the Depths 
of Futurity, or unravel that Combination of 
Caufes, which they called Chance: Their 
acuteft Obfervers could difcdver no Path to 
guide them thro* the Abyfs of Ages, to the 
Fates, of Families and Nations latent in the 

Womb 

w MANTII. 
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\Vonab t o/ FW»S* : &4ffS& ^hetpf^rf, they Sed. 9. 
aifoired 4he f ^K?ft Ifint ghffcn ^y %p Qrtcle, ^TyV 
^nd received the .(npft diftant Ngtice qf an ap- 
pro^chihg Event, as a Meifage from Hefiiffn. 
" VVereajj, &ys <the JPhi^fqpl^er, pptybje^d- 
u vantages Jftopi Madn$> whjch pqflies to us 
" as a Gift of the Gods. TJiere i§, jfqr Jn- 
c < fiance, the Prophetefs of Delphi > and the 
c< P^efteffes of Dodonq, who in their M^d- 
" nefs haye done jjreat and fjgnal Services to 
<c Greece j both of a publick and private pa* 
c< ture, ljut little or nothing when {n tfcir 
€< Wits. It wquld be tedious to enter upon 
<c the Stqry erf" tjie Sibyls, or tell Qf m»py 
<c ojhej-s, .who, uqder f the Power of 3, furious 
" diyinipg Spirit, ljave forewarned ^umbers 
" qf People .of things that were to cqijie. At 
€C times. there f^ll .ppqn certain Families fonie 
" $rugl Diftempq-s^ jor oth^r fevere Affli&jon, 
" tp -puqUb tnem for the Crimes of their 
"Progenitors; but jl any one of them .js 
<c feized with this ecjiatick Spirit, and i>egifi 
" to propbejy, a Cure is found : They fly to 
" Prayers and Holy Ceremonies, and light 
u upon certain expiatory and myftick Rites 
" which free the Perfon thus infpired, and 
€C is a Handing Remedy in all fuch Cafes to 
" Pofterity. 

M 2 <c But 

Tv&tf/i 077SK ftfc/\X« 7*}o ©S3* 7lA.4«7Btl. 

Qv fymvri Swnif m\ef\ diMX**'™** 

0EOTN. rNfiMAI' 
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1 64 An Enquiry into the Life, &c. 

Se£t 9. "But the moft beautiful Madnefs, and 

^V^ V amiable Poflefiion, is, when the Love of the 

c< Mufes feizes upon a foft and fufceptible 

" Mind : It is then that it exalts the Soul, 

" and throwing it into Ecftaiies, makes it 

<c break forth in Hymns and Songs> or other 

cc Strains of Poefy, and at once celebrate the 

; " high Atchievements of ancient Times, and 

•" c< inftrucfc the Generations to come. This is 

cc £0 certain, that whoever he be that pretends 

* <c to the Favours of the Mu/e, without parta- 

" king of this Madnefs, from an Opinion per- 

<c baps, That Art alone is Juffictint to make a 

" Poet y he may aflure himfelf that he yn&'fail 

"in his Characters his Work will be lame ; 

iC and while the Productions of the inftired 

" ecjtafick Train are read and admired, his 

" fober Performance will fink in Oblivion Y" 

Let us acquiefce in this Sentence, My Lord, 

in fo far as it regards Poetry ; and after a fruit- 

lefs Attempt or two, get loofe at laft from an 

infectious Subjeff. 

* Plato In Phadru. 
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SECT. X. 



IH a v e fomewhere read of a famous Painter, Se&. 10. 
who, to give proof of his Art, had painted 
a JUeping Satyr j that after the firft Defign 
was finifhed, he began to think it might be 
proper to diverfify and enliven it, with the 
addition of a Country Boy {landing afide and 
gazing at the Creature, as if afraid to awake 
him. He tried it; and exprefled (b happily 
the Quriofity and Wonder in the innocent Face 

M 3 of 
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1 66 An Enquiry into the Life 

Se&.io.of the young Peafant, that when the Pi&ure 
v * r V^' was expofed to view, and the People came 
flocking to fee it, their whole Attention turn'd 
upon the Adjunct of the Piece : They admi- 
red the wondering Boy, were delighted with 
the native Simplicity and Surprize in his 
Look 5 and all the Matter's Art, in expre£- 
fing the Character and uncouth Proportions 
of the principal Figure \ was over-look'd and 
thrown away. 

I make little doubt but this may be fre- 
quently the Cafe of thofe who attempt to de- 
fign after moral Originals, as well as natural 
ones. They enter fo deeply into one Paffion 
or Biafs of Humanity, that, to ufe the Painters 
Phrafe, they quite over-charge it. Thus I 
have feen a whole Syftem of Morals founded 
upon a fingle Pillar of the inward Frame $ and 
the entire Conduft of Life, and all Characters 
in it, accoilhted for, fometimes frdrti Superjti- 
tion, forfietimes frbrti Pride, and ihoft com- 
monly from Interejt. They forget how va- 
rious a Creature it is they are painting.; how 
many Springs and Weights, nicely adjuft&I 
And balanced, enter into the Movement, and 
require a juji Allowance to be made to their 
feyeral Clogs and Impulfes, e'er you ,can de* 
fine its Operation and Effe&s. But few of 
them, are willing; to acknowledge fo much; 
and, like the hqneft Painter, go and dalh out 
the JiiperfuQUs Boy, how Wwtifel .fearer ia 

. him- 
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himfetf, becaufe he cclipfes the principal Re-Se&.io. 
prefentation. S/ V v 

Whether any foch Enormity has hap- 
pened in fome Step or other of this Enquiry, 
or whether it would be worth while to lop 
off the Excrefcence, if it prove troublefome, 
I fubmit to your Lordfhip's Determination. 
All I wHh for, is a ihort Demur in the Sen- 
tence, until we regain a cooler Temper to 
conduit us to the end of our Search, and 
to teach us, What Ufe is to be made of the 
mad mythological Vein ? A chief Part of Ho- . 
mer's Works cannot be underftood without 
lbme Knowledge of its Nature and Origin, 
nor tafted without a Confcioufnefs of his Dex- 
terity in the Application. Even the lively 
Author of the Dialogues of the Dead x with 
all his Penetration, has put it as a Maxim 
in the Mouth of the Poet, " That as it is , 
" the beft way to propbejy of diftant things, 
u and wait for Events to fulfil it ; So in Po- 
" etry, there is nothing like fending forth 
" a Fable into the World, in hopes that fbme 
<c time or other it may ftumble upon an 
" Allegory: 9 
MTTHOLOGT, taken in the largeft 
Senfe, muft be diftinguifhed into two lbrts : 
The one abftraEted and cool , the Refult of 
great Search and Science : " Being a Com- 
" parifon of the Harmony and Difcord, the 
" Refemblance and Diflimilitude of the Powers 
M 4 " and 
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.Sedtio. €t and Parts of the Univer/e" R often con- 
,k/ YV fifts of their fineft Proportions and hidden Ap- 
titudes fet together, and perfonatcd by a Be- 
ing a&ing like a Mortal. " The other, fucU 
" den and flaftiy \ nypid Feelings, and Starts 
" of a Paflion not in our power." The firft 
of thefe may be called artificial, and the fe- 
cond natural Mythology ; the one is a Science, 
and may be learned.; the other is the Faculty 
that for the moft part, if not always, invents 
and exprefies it. This laft cannot be learned ; 
but like other natural Powers, admits of Cul- 
ture and Improvement. €t The Ufe I would 
" make of fuch a Divifion is to obferve, That 
" Homer had the happieft Opportunities the 
€€ World could give, to acquire the one, and 
" improve the other." 

It i $ but calling to mind his Climate and 
Parentage, his Education and Bufinefs, to be 
perfuaded of the fair Chance he had for a no- 
ble Capacity and a proportioned Culture. They 
confpired to blefe him with fo powerful an 
Influence, that the fagacious Democritus, ftruck 
with admiration of his Genius, and its Effedts, 
faid in a happily invented word, That it ap- 
proached to Divinity a . And as for acquired \ 
Knowledge in the mythological way, had he 
been to range over the Globe, He could have 
pitched upon no Country, in any Age before 

or 

* 'Oftu^ * r 5 E n Z **xm 9EAZOY2H2. 

Aim- Ai)P{ vf 
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or fince, fo proper for his Inftru&ion as the Sea. jo. 
then Kingdom of Egypt. ^Y^ 

In Egypt he might learn their Do&rine 
concerning the Origin of Things ; He wou'd 
be informed of the Antiquity of Pan and the 
Inventions of Thoth : He wou'd hear their 
Statute-Songs and legal Hymns, handed down 
for thoufands of Years, and containing' the 
Principles of their primitive Theology: The 
Nature of the Elements, the Influences of the 
Planets, the Courfe of the Year, and Inftin&s 
of Animals. How attentively would he Men 

to the Songs of their Goddefs? the Compofi- 

tions of the beneficent Isi s *> ; who, while on 
Earth, condefcended thus to employ the Mu/es, 
and prefcribe the Form in which ihe would 
be worshipped after fhe was gone? Thefe 
he would imbibe 5 and like fome young Druid 
come over from Gaul to ftudy under the Bri- 
tijh Priejls, the fenior Do&ors of their oral 
Myfteries, He wou'd return to his Country 
fully inftrufted) and a Mafter in their emblcma* 
tical Mythology. 

Never was there a People fo addi&ed to 

Metaphor and AJlufion : Their very Method of 

Writing or Sacred Sculpture, was a complete 

and ftanding Syftem of natural Simile's. " It 

a was an immenfe Colle&ion of all the Re- 

" lations, and analogous Circumftances, they 

* could 

\ 
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Sc&.io. " could find in a long courfe of Obferva- 
v-nr^ « tion, between himan Aflairs, and the Na~ 
" turc and Make of Birds, Beafis, Fifhes, Rep- 
" tiles, Inje&s y or whatever animated or in- 
** animated thing they imagined moft confo- 
" nant in its Manners and Oeconamy to what 
" they wanted to reprefent " 
Thus when they would fignify a dutiful 
Child, they painted a Stork 5 becawfe that Bird, 
as they fancied, being fed by its Dam, and 
taught to fty, never afterwards leaves her, but 
accompanies and tends her until (he die of old 
Age. When they had a mind to reprefent a 
Woman that had been once with Child, they 
painted zLione/s; becaufe they believed that 
Animal to conceive but once. When they de- 
fined to paint a Man univerfclly bated and 
Jhunnedy they drew an Eel, which is found in 
company with no other Fifli. 

They had likewifc a lingular way of 
exprefling abfiraBed Ideas; fuch as Pleajhre 
and Pain, Itnpoflibility, Antiquity, Happinejs y 
and the like. Thus, to exprefs Pleafure, they 
painted the Number Sixteen, which they look- 
ed upon as the Year of Life when Mankind is 
capable of mutual Eryoyment. For an Impo/fi- 
bility, they delineated two Feet walking upon 
Water $ and to denote any thing very ancient, 
they painted a Bundle of their Papyrus, a 
Plant which they thought the firjl Food of 
Mortals, before the Invention of Corn, or 

eating 
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eating of Flefli. Sometimes their Chara&ersSedtio. 
did ti&t only contain a fimple Expreffion of a ^V^ 
Fa<5l, of the Manner of it, but Kkewife exhi- 
bited Ae 'keafins and Cauje; efpecially if it was 
a natural Appearance that happened in their 
Country, or any thing relating to the Divifion 
of Ttme, or the Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Bodies. 

Thus, in order to explain the Overflow- 
ing of fhd Nile, they firft painted a Lion ; 
becau& the Inundation of Egypt happens con- 
ftantly iri June, when the Sun is in that Sign 
of the Zodiack. Under him ftood three Water- 
Pe/fils.-, arid (he Figure df a Heart with a 
tongue, ill the fnidft of them. The three 
Vrns, lielthet more nor lefs in number, denoted 
the three Caufes, as they conceived, concur-* 
ring hi the Production of the Phenomenon* 
One they afcribed to the Soil of Egypt ; of fuch 
a nature, 'tfjey (aid, as to generate Moifture in 
itfelf : The fecohd ftood for the Influence of 
the Ocean, whofe Waves, according to lhales, 
Were then impelled into the River's Mouth by 
the Etifian Winds : though that Part afligned 
to thfe'Ocean may rather favour the Opinion of 
Entbymenes, c< That the Nik takes its rife from 

" the- Atlantic, and yearly overflows its Banks, 
9 u at the Seafon when thefe Winds beat upon 

fC the Coaft, and drive a greater quantity of 

11 Water into the mouth of the Cavern that 

"feeds 
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Seft.jo. " feeds it*." The third Urn expreffed the 
t/YV true Caufe of the annual Deluge; the prodi- 
gious Rains that fall about that time in the 
Southern Parts of Ethiopia, and are gathered 
by a large Circuit of Mountains into the Bafbn 
or Lake, where the Nile has its Origin. Thefc 
make it fwell above its Banks, and lay the 
Lower Egypt under water for three Months in 
the Year d . 

The Heart Was an Emblem of the Nile 
itfelf, as it gave Life and Motion to Egypt, in 
the fame manner as the other does to the 
Human Body : And the annexed Tongue re- 
presented Humidity, the great Caufe of their 
Happinefs ; and according to them and their 
Scholars e , the firjt constituent Principle of 
Being. 

These, My Lord, are a few Examples 
of the enigmatical Humour of the Egyptians. 
I could with pleafure add to them, both for 
the Curiofity of wh^t they contain, and be- 
caufe they abound with Imagery, and fill the 
Mind with more Senfations than any other 
kind of Writing. I could run over the fur- 
prifing Refemblance they found between the 

Sm 

c Navigavi Atlanticum mare: Inde Nilus flilit, major quam- 
diu Etefije tempus obfervant : tunc cnim cjicitur mare inttanti- 
bus ventis.^ Cum refederint, & pelagus conquiefcit; minorqu* 
difcedenti inde vis Nilo eft. Citerum duicis maris fapor, 6c 
fimiles nihticis Bell use. 

Euthym. Maffilienf. apud Senecam. Nat. Quxft. Lib. \v. § z. 

* 'flfPAIIOAAflNOE NEIAftOT 'iEPOTA YOIKA. 

''jTbale*, and the Iomck Schof. 
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Sun and a puny Infe&> the common Beetle, Se&ioJ 

in its Generation, Inftind, and Parts. I could t^VS* 

relate the Sympathy they obferved between 

the Moon at her Change, and their Cynoce- 

fbahs or Ape 5 an Animal, as they laid, de- 

figned by Nature for a facred Symbol, in fo 

far as it comes into the World circumcifed 

like an Egyptian Prieft : And from tbefe and 

fuch like, we might explain a part of the Rca- 

fon of their monftrous Statues, and Baboon- 

Worjhip f. But an Apprehenfion flops me, 

left it be faid, That all this while I am but 

indulging a Conjecture, and pleafing myfelf 

with an imaginary. Scheme ; " That Homer 

" never learned the Egyptian Mythology, nei- 

€€ ther does it appear, that he knew the Grounds 

" of their Religion/' 

The Argument of the greateft weight to 
prove that He did, is taken firft from the Al- 
legories that are found in his Writings. They 
contain the fame Doftrine and Tbeogony as 

we 

'The Opinion which the wife and learned Plutarch enter- 
tained of their Rites and religious Ceremonies, is fomething lin- 
gular. *Ov/ir >B <foojov» ivJl puQSJlu hvji vim At<cnJkt/uo- 
riat (Srxno htot roui£W/) ifapjiwyti*™ 'iEPOTPFiAlX' 

£fioi& xo(ji4MI&' 'ixtopikhz: 2 ♦thkhi triV 

And the very Example he fubjoins is, hov t» met KPOM- 
MTOTf, the Regard they pay to the Onion. « 4 The Egyptians, 
"fays he, have inferted nothing into their Worfhip with- 
" out a Rtafon, nothing merely fabulous, nothing fuferftitious, 
" (as many fuppofe) i out their Inflitutions have either a Re- 
" fpedfc to Morals, or to fomething ufeful in Life ; and many 
" of them bear a beautiful Refemblance of fome Fa8 in Hiitory, 
** or of fome Appearances in Nature.** 

n*rr. wiet "ieiaos v' 'oiipiaoe. 
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Scft.io.wc arc well aflTuredwas^clivaed by Qrphf&, 
W^and in the lame veiled *t>4 m$kk fla«mer<: 
So that -with the fame certainty as we x*ap 
lay, fuch a Man is a StoicA, anethgr an &picu~ 
rean, and another a Soeptici, we can afiiro* 
that .ffiww*r is an Egyptian Myfabfft/t. We 
immediately fttfpetf: a Man tp he a Djtfciplp 
of a particular Sefy and inftrutfted *n this or 
the other School, from his way.qf writing, awl 
ufing the Terms peculiar to ,that Sedt Jfot 
if we find him building likewife upon tfe 
lame Principles, and delivering the lame 
Maxims, we no longer doubt ,of his Precep- 
tor. 

The Egyptian .Religion and Dodtrines, 

were fettled in the fouthern Parte qf Greece, 

by Danaus and his Poitei;ity. ^AJEbn^afils 

Orpheus, Mufaus, Melampus, and .their {Jjujcef. 

fors, fpread them over all the Country. JEfe- 

mer, who came after them, made no change 

upon thofe Rites. and Opinions: Afldyst we 

iind his Writings appealed to, as the Standard 

of their private Belief, and grand Directory of 

publick Worjhip. Is not this the &me as to lay, 

4C That Uomer'sfioetsy contains the lame Prin- 

cc ciples and Precepts with thofe of thcjEgyp- 

<c tian Theologue, and was the perfe^ft CdU 

€C left ion of them the Grecians had jnjIPW- 

" ting V y Nor are there wanting other Prpofs, 

not only of our Poet's following the .general 

Do&rine of the Egyptians y and of the Grecian 

,JLaw- 
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Law-giver their Scholar, but plainly borrow- Sed. 10. 
ing .Images aqd Defcriptions from him, and ^W, 
inferring them in his Poetry: Efpecially if 
your Lordjhip will take it upon the Word of 
the early Fathers of our Church, it will be 
eafy to make out nothing lefs than downright • 
Plagiarifm. 

" HO ME R, fays one of them g, ftretch- 
cc ing his Privilege as a Poet, and from an 
" Emulation of the Glory which Orpheus had 
<c acquired, myftically introduces a Plurality 
<c of Gods, that he might not appear to di£- 
€€ fent from the other's Poetry. He has copied 
<c him fo clofe, that the Refemblance appears 
€€ in the very firft Line of his Works : Or- 
€€ pbeus having begun his Poem with 

MHNIN AEIAE 0&A AHMHT1POS ArAAOKAPnOY i 

Homer copies 

MHNIN AEIAE eiA nHAHJAAEft AXlAHOi: 

" choofing rather to offend in the Meafiire of 
" his Verfe, than to be the firft that made 
" mention of the Name *f the Gods." 
Another primitive Writer * hath ter 
corded feveral Inftances of his borrowing large- 
ly both from Orpheus and Mujjceus. He in- 
forms us, that Orpheus having laid a very harfh 
thing of the fair Sex, 

*&« 

* 7*fi* n Martyr. * Cltmens Akxtnirin. Strotntt. viii. 
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Nothing jo fierce and impudent as Woman : 

Homer had juft changed a Word, and faid, 

e £U $k ctivireepv $ wuvTtepv <xAAo yupaix,oe. 
Nothing Jo dire and impudent as Woman* 

And that as Mufaus firft employed the beau- 
tiful and juft Companion of the growth and 
decay of the Leaves of Trees, to exprefs the 
tranfitory State of Mortals, Homer had but 
tranferibed it in the fixth Mad, " That as 
" the Wind ftrewed the Leaves upon the 
cc ground, and the fprouting Wood fent 
cc forth others at the approach of Spring 5 fb 
cc one Generation of Men fails, and another 
" comes in its room." The Father gives 
fome other Examples of the feme kind ; par- 
ticularly the noble Defcription of the Cyclops 
falling ajleep ; which he lays Homer took from 
Orpheus V Reprefentation of Saturn in the 
Theogony : t 

„K*t' *7n>£oxi**<rcct 7T&%up otu^iVor, xaWJ pip 

vttp©*> 
'Hpe <&a.v£afJLaiToop ■ ■ ■ 

— Out-firetcb'd be lay, 
His brawny Neck reclirid ; then Junk in Sleep, 
*fhe all-fubduing God. 

With 
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With what views thcfe ancient Authors Sedtio." 
have made fudi Observations, or how far they l/VN* 
have fucceeded in them, is a Queftion remote 
from our prefent Subjedt : Only to far we may 
prefume to ufe their Authority in fecular mat- 
ters, as they firft intended to prove, " That 
" Homer was not himfelf the Author of the 
" Polytbeifm which he fung, nor the Inventer 
<c of his religious and philofophical Allego- 
" ries ; but had received them, at firft or fc- 
" cond hand, from the Egyptians" 
In this reipeft, it would not be difficult for 
any body who is acquainted with Homer's 
Writings, and who looks over the few Frag- 
ments of Orpheus, to make other Remarks to 
the lame purpofc. As for inftance, that beau- 
tiful Defcription of Heaven, fo juftly admired, 
and transcribed by Ariftotk : 

OTATMnONA' 061 *AU OEttN EA0£. 

Radiant from Heaven he came ; — the bleji Abodes, 
And Seat unjhaken of th* immortal Gods : 
The happy Land, where Tempe/is never blow, 
Nor chilling Showers defcend, nor fleecy Snow ; 
Th 9 unclouded Sky fmiles with perpetual Day, 
And Light eternal darts a gladdening Ray. 

This Defcription bears a great Refemblance to 
thofe Lines of the Theologue, (fo the Ancients 
called Orpheus) ; 

N Ai«- 
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Sedt.io. • Atv&e* I' ar&f »t«$ ' 

******* X»e)$ «r <*3t*m*wr, vale* *$&. 

TV Abodes of Men 



He fever' d from tti Immortals, to poffefs 
A bli/sful Seat, exempt from all Excejs-, 
Where from above no chilling Cold isfent, 
Norfcorcbing Ardour fires the Element ; 
Where Phebus' Axle rowls the middle Road* 
And template Mildnefs dwells beneath the God. 

Here the Thought is the feme, and feveral of 
the Names. 

In the Fragments that pais under the 
name of the feme Author, we have Examples 
of thofe hidden pieces of Art employed by our 
Poet, to give his Work an air of Divinity and 
Infpiration. Such is the Invocation of his 
Mufe at the beginning of his Poem, and his 
mentioning the celejlial Appellations of Men and 
Things, as if he had underftood the Language 
of the Gods. As to the firft, befides what is 
told above, there is another Addrefs to his 
Genius recorded by Tzetzes: 

where the Epithet comes from a Mountain in 
Thrace, in the Odryfian Country, For the 
fecond, Briareus's two Names are later than 
the Moon's : 

Mncaro 
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Mmolto & 9 a Aftar fcuctr <&T&£ptToy, W it eeahnhn Seftjo. 
'A3»raroi jtAff^wiK* 'Etti^&ohoi <M *i mhKhn, ^^OTW 
*R mhti tvfi 1%h, TohTi %&*, mhhd [**&&&&*. 

Another Earth of boundlefs Size he forrtd, 
Selene ca ltd in Heaven ; but the Tribes 
Of Men term it the Moon: She, like this 

Globe, 
Has many Hills y and Towns, and lofty Roofs. 

But however thefe things may be, whether 
Coincidences from Chance, or Imitations ari- 
fing from a Parity of Principles and Manners, 
we may fafely conclude, that Homer drew his 
Mythology from thefe three Sources : Firft, from 
the Form of Worjhip already eftaWiihed in his 
Country: Secondly, from the traditional Doc- 
trines of Orpheus and Melampus, who firft forag- 
ed the Grecian Ceremonies, and gave that Peo- 
ple a Notion of Immortality: And laftly, which 
was the Parent of the other two, from the 
Egyptian Learning. 

I would not bfe ilnderftood in thisj as 
if I affirmed that Homer had gone through a 
Courfe of Hieroglyphicks in Egypt : Perhaps that 
Science was not then brought to fuch Per-* 
fedtion, as it afterwards attained; tho' their 
high Pretenfions to Antiquity and legal Infti- 
tutions in Religion feem to aflure us that it 
was. But the Defign of the Examples in that 
way, was to fliew their Manner of Thinking 

N 2 and 
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Se<a.io. and Writing upon natural and religious Sub- 
lO^jedts: From which of confequencc we mult 
fuppofe, That if Homer was among them, as 
it appears he was, a Man fo capable and inqui- 
fitive, could not return without learning fome- 
thing of their Rites, and the reafons of them ; 
that is, of their Mythology. 

Wi t h refped to the traditional Part of his 
iiftrudtion, it may be aiked, How it was pre- 
ferred in times of fuch Ignorance and Difor- 
xler ? And thro* what Channels it could be con- 
veyed to Homer? Tho' this Queftion be upon 
the matter anfwered already, and that the Age 
iiv which he lived is too remote, to allow us 
to fpeak with certainty of his InJlruSlor -, yet 
we can give an account of fome great Men who 
had the honour to pals for his Teachers, and 
were named as fuch by the Learned and Wife 
among the Ancients. 

And firft, PRONAPIDES of Athens 
is given for his Mafter K Diodorus the Sici- 
lian, whole Authority is doubly valuable, as 
an Hiftorian and a Critick, honours him with 
the Appellation of MEAonoios EY*YHS k j 
and adds, that He had written in the Pelafi 
gic Cbara&er, in imitation of Linus and his 
Scholars : That his Subject was likewife the 
fame ; The primeval State of Nature ; which 
he accordingly infcribed npftTOKOsMos, The 
fir jl World. 

After 

! fiiblioth. Lib. iii. * A Poet of a fine Genius. 
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After him> Arifteus the famous Nortbern$t&..io. 
Traveller has the faireft Pretenfions. He was ^V^ 
a Native of Proconnefus, a littlg Ifland in the 
Propontis near the ancient Cyzfcus ; a delicious 
Place, and partaking in the Bleflings of that 
happy Climate. Invited by his Situation, which 
lay juft oppofite to Thrace, He vifited that 
Country, wandred a great way up among the 
Scytbians>znd was the firft who gave the Greeks 
any knowledge of the northern Nations. He 
compofcd, at his Return, the apimazheia 
e n h, Arimajpian Poetry ; containing an Ac- 
count of the feveral Tribes of the Barbarians 
he had gone through, and particularly of the 
One-eyed Arimajpians, as he calls them, the 
ftercefi of Men \ 

After this, Arifteus made a Voyage weft- 
ward, and viewed Italy, at that time almoft 
as barbarous as the Scythians themfelves \ and 
both at home and in his Travels, he feems 
to have performed fome Feats of an extraor- 
dinary nature ™> which raifed the Wonder of 
his Cotemporaries, and made him be looked 
upon as a God, or at leaft as a divine Man. 
This Opinion would not be weakened by 
his writing a Theogony, like the reft of the 
ancient Sages; and exercifing himfelf in a 
Field, where anciently Philofophy and Religion 
N 3 ftrove 

1 Herodot Melpomene. Lib. iv. 
ANHP rOHX &7K *>A©-. £T£pC. B/(- /y* 
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Seftjo.ftrove which (hould moft aflift the other, and 
l^W» made an Effort in common for the Good of 
Mankind. 

Between thofe two, Pronapides and 
ArijleiiS) lies the Claim of inftrudting Homer. 
Creophilus too is named as a Competitor ; but 
his Pretenfions had better been fmotHered, as 
we law formerly. How to determine between 
the remaining JPretenders, furpaffes my Abili- 
ties 5 and I muft in this Particular join with 
an Author, who, though an Admirer of our 
Poet, has exercifed his Eloquence, in proving 
him unjuft to the Trojans, and injurious to 
the beauteous Helen. It is Dion Chryfojlome 
I mean, who gives it as his opinion, " That 
<c as the precife Time and Place of his Birth 
cc was not certainly known among the Greeks^ 
" fo it was likewife a queftion, Who had 
" been his Mafter in Wifdom and Poetry n V 9 
But there is another Channel ftill, thro* 
which this kind of Science might flow down 
to Homer ; not indeed directly from Egypt, 
but from a Phenician or Egyptian Colony* Your 
Lordfhip knows the invidious Story that goes 
of Hippocrates the Father of Medicine : It was 
a Cuftom among the Ancients, when any one 
recovered of a Difeafe, to write or engrave 
an account of their Cure upon a Tablet^ and 
hang it up in the Temple of Efculapius y in fign 

of 
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of Gratitude to the God, who they thought hadSedtio. 
dire&ed them to the Remedy. Thefe Tablets, v-OT^ 
they fay, containing the Hijiory of all forts of 
Diftempers, and their Method of Cure, Hippocrates 
perafed ; and having made himfelf Mailer of 
the Knowledge they afforded, afterwards fet fire 
to the Temple, that he might enjoy fuch a 
Treafure without a Rival 

Much of the feme kind is the account we 
have of Homer's Inftru&ion ; only he fpared the 
Records from which he drew it. It was in the 
firft or fecond Generation after Oedipus, lays 
Diodorus, that Tbe&es was fack'd a fecond time 
by Alcmaon. " Among the Captives he carried 
" off, was the old blind Prophet Tirejias, who 
" died by the way: But his Daughter^ the ce- 
" lebrated Manto, was fent to Delphi as a part 
u of the Spoil. She was no lels /killed in Z)/- 
" vitiation than her Father; and while fhe 
" flayed in Apollo % Temple, made great Im- 
provements in the Art. She was favoured 
by the God; and having a wonderful Ge- 
nius, compofed Oracles of all kinds, and 
" in different Forms, allegorical, prophetical, 
c< and moral. Thefe were preferved in the 
<c Temple -, and from them, lays the Hiflo- 
" rian, Homer farrowed many Verfes, and 
<c inferted them as Ornaments into his own 
" Poetry °" 

How imaginary foever this Infinuation may 
appear^ it would be ralh to condemn it as en* 

N 4 tirely 

• Diubrus, Book IV. 
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Se&io.tirely groundlefs. It carries indeed in its Face, 
>OT*> a certain air of Fable * but if narrowly viewed, 
and the Circumftances weighed, I believe it 
will be allowed to bear an application of the 
Proverb, " That if not true, it is at leaft well 
<c contrived/* The Foundation of the Story, 
that is, Alcmaons Expedition 5 the lacking 
of Thebes 5 its Defoktion long after, even 
during the Trojan J¥ar> are certain and un- 
doubted FaBs: The Neighbourhood of the Del- 
phic Oracle ; the fuppofed SanBity of the Place ; 
and the conftant Cuftom of the Country to fend 
a part of the Booty to Apollo* make the fiib- 
fequent Parts of it look probable. 

B u t when we take in the other Prefiimp- 
» tions, arifing from the Oracle itfelf, and from 
Homer's own Works* it becomes difficult for us 
to refute our Aflent : As firft, That the Places 
where Hymns* Songs* Paans* and Poetry in ge- 
neral was ufed and known, were anciently no 
other than the Temples and Altars of the Gods : 
The Temple of Apollo in particular, which 
Homer in his Hymn to Diana calls the plentiful 
Habitation of the Delphi > was the Place where, 
He fays, " the Sifter of Phebus ufed to come, 
" and celebrate the Meeting of the Mufes and 
" the Graces p ." Next, That the gee* at a 

* 'At/?*? eww*nfp6<? bn&ffxir&- *IOXEAIPA 

*w£V'atoM«.,©', AEAftftN hi mv&JStMVS 
MOTXflN x) XAPITflN K0*hv Xotfv AfTMUfm. 

'O/Mt- 'Tftr. fc/f 'A P T E M IN* 
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or Sayings of the God were preferved with aSe&.io. 
peculiar Care : They were inferibed fometimes in ^V^, 
Wood, and fometimes in Plates of Metal, and 
hung up on the Pillars that enclofed the aattom 
or San&uary. Nay Plutarch allures us, That 
there was commonly about the Temple at Del- 
phi, a Set of Men of a poetical Turn, whole 
bufinefs it was to fit round the Oracle on 
folemn Days, and receive the f^oice from Py- 
tbia's Mouth, which they were afterwards to 
wrap up in a Vehicle of Words, in what Phrafe 
and Meafure they thought convenient q . 
"For fuch were the Manners, continues 
c< the humane Pbilofopber, of thefe early Times, 
c< and fo general was the Propenfity to Har- 
<c mony and Numbers, that every Science was 
" delivered in Verfe : Nothing in Hiftory, no- 
" thing in Philofophy, and in a word, no 
€€ Accident or Transition that wanted Voice 
€€ and De/cription, but what wore the Garb 
" of the MufeSy and in it was admired. Nor 
<c for certain, did the Delphian God refufe the 
" loved Ornament to his own Art, or drive 
the divine Mufe from the lacred Tripod: He 
invited her to it, and fanned the poetick 
c< Fire : He cherilhed the pregnant Breaft, in- 
9 € lpired it with Images, and exalted the my- 

fterious, 

* This is confirmed by Strabo : Tlvildt Ji^ofxivnv vi nr%vfi& 
enr&wxJ^m i/upir&t, li *} £u*t&: *E9nivtiV Ji Jy 7*07* iff 
uir&p n 1 h T a x 7?w iv*fywfT*s itf 'i«?p' % 
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Se<ft.ro* " fterioos Sublime of the Soul, until it burft 
^W f< forth in Strains befitting his Shrine." 

But this is not all : We know from Ho- 
mers own mouth, that this very temple was 
in high Reputation long before bis days : That 
it was honoured by the adjacent Nations, con- 
fulted by Princes, and had arrived at an im- 
menfe pitch of Wealth and Fame. We find in 
the Odyffey, that Agamemnon had confulted it in 
perfon, before he undertook the Expedition to 
Troy *: and in the Iliad, Achilles tells the Am- 
baffadors, from that Prince (Agamemnon) " That 
" He would not marry his Daughter, tho* 
<c fhe had the Beauty of Venus, and the Skill of 
€C Minerva; That he would have no Peace 
" with him, nor part in the War; That he 
" was refolved to go home to Pbtbia, and 
" fhun his impending Fate; fince his Life was 
" of more worth to him than all the Wealth 
" within the Walls of Troy; and (to inhance 
*' the Comparifon) more than all the Treafures 
u that are preferved within the Jlone-built Gate 
« of the rocky PYTHOS, the Abode of the 
u foothfaying Apollo f ." 
This is Homer's Defcription of the Situa- 
tion of the Oracle : When we compare it with 
the accounts left us by Hiftorians and Travel- 
ler 'S, 

nwfloi' %¥ «j*fli*i» SO vmpCn hdivot y Ou<fi* 

XpHffifM®-' T©7* jS f« WKI¥J\7V wilA&TVf *p%$ 

* Iliad. IX. 
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kr* *, it appears fo natural and juft, that weSe&.io. 
cafily believe the Poet muft have had the rough C/V^ 
AJpe& of the Mountain in his Eye, and repre- 
fented the Building from a View of the ftatefy 
Original Or if this Belief fhou'd be thought 
fond or illufive, it is not impoffible to heighten 
the Evidence : But upon condition, that we re- 
member the Want of Records already mention- 
ed ; and that they had in thofe days no other 
Method of knowing the Tranfa&ions of former 
Ages, than by tradition and Converfe with the 
Guardians of Knowledge. 

With fuch Affiftance it is eafy to make 
out Homer's Acquaintance with Delphi. To 
him we owe our Information of the Anti* 
quity and Jirjl Settlement of that /acred Seat: 
From him we learn, " What wife Nation or 
" attful People were then able to projeft 
" fuch an Eftablifhment ; or endowed with 
c< the Addrefs neceflary for executing the 
<c great Dejign of explaining the Purpofes 
€C of Heaven, and foretelling the Fortunes of 
" Men." A little Reflexion will tell us, they 
could hardly be Greeks: The Grecian Tribes 
had not as yet attained the ordinary Arts of 
Life ; much left had they reached this Height 
oihufnan Policy \ Or if it was a Grecian Settle^ 
ment, the Planters muft have been feme Ex- 
ception from the Rule ; fome privileged Nation, 
and the firfi inftrudted in Religion and Govern- 
ment. It 

1 AfAjpo?) w*7f»e/W x«ewF» ttetl&tiftif* *? xammf t%¥ t) 
MANTEION- 2T#C- B/C 8. See alfo Pau/anias, fhocis, 
y See Page 23. and Sefiion II. throughout. 
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Seft.io. \1 was fbj *— and to make amends 

iSY\) for the Silence or Trifling of fiicceeding Hifto- 
rians, Homer hath aflured us, That the Foun- 
ders of this prophetic Colony were CRETANS. 
" There were many of them, he lays, and 
goodly Men, who came in a Ship from Cnojfus 
the City of Minos, and were chofen by 
<c Apollo to offer Sacrifices, and pronounce the 
u Oracles of the God of the Golden Tripod-, 
4< whatever Pbebus ihould utter, when he 
" prophefied from the Laurel, under the HoU 
<c lows of Parnajfus \" And that we may 
not doubt of the Manner in which this was 
done, He tells, That they fung fuch Paans or 
Hymns of Praife, 

*Ol0l T§ KPHTflN nAIHONEE, OUT I T* MttTOt 

'Er siSsoJip t<9yxf ©#« jx*Ai?npur <toiJ\Jw. 

As Cretans wont tofing ; whoje Breajl the Muje 
Hath jilt d, divine, with ever-flowing Verfe. 

Such was the firft Eftablifhment of the 
Delphic Oracle. It came to be quickly in re- 
pute with its neareft Neighbours; and in not 
a great many Years, Greece was full of the 
Fame of its Sandtity and Truth. Prefents of 
immenfe Value came pouring in, from Italy 
on one hand, and from Afia on the other. 

And 

w *Op«* r/ Yftw< in * ATiott. It is exactly Strabf* Dcfcription 
of the Oracle, 4>&<n <P SJ) 70 (JutfTdof* 'ANTPON KOIAON 
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And when thefe Treafures were touch'd, orSe&.io« 
any Indignity was offered the Temple, the ^W 
Publick was fare to efpoufe the %yarrel, and 
make a Holy War in its Defence. But the 
greateft honour it had, was to be the Place of 
Afiembly of the Amphictyons, or great 
Council of Greece. They were Deputies lent 
from the Sovereign States, to confult in com- 
mon the general Welfare of their Country, 
and determine Differences between the jarring 
Cities. 

Wh i l e they were aflembled, the Pythian 
Games were celebrated in honour of Apolh* 
The reafon why I mention them, is to obferve 
that it was long before Horfe-Races and Wreft- 
ling came to be a part of the Entertainment. 
The firfi and file A#ors for many Years, were 
the KidAPHAoi or Rbapjbdifts j and their 
Trial of Skill was, who (hould ling the fineft 
Paan in prefence of that auguft Aflembly. 
This Cuftom was eftabliftied before the Am- 
pbiByons met at Delphi : And tho* there 
were no other Evidence of Homer's having 
been there, yet I cou'd never bring myfelf to 
believe, that the fweeteft Singer in Greece 
would foolifhly fhun the Place where the great- 
eft Honours were paid to his Art. 

It is plain he v/zsfond of the Character; 
was fenfible to Glory and publick Efteenx, 
and as for his Affection to the Subjeft> the 
Praife oiApolh, belides the firft and longeft 

T of 
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Sedfc.10.of his Hymns dedicated to that TAeme b there 
^Yv goes a Second under his Name, where he tells 
the God y " That a fweet-fpoken Bard, who 
" holds in his Hand an harmonious Lyre, 
" makes him always thtjirjt, and chufcs him 
" as the lafi Subjedt of his Song *." 
And here, a new unbounded Profpedfc 
opens full upon us: Homer at Delphi, con- 
verfing with the Priefts, finging P&ans to A- 
pollo, and celebrating the Meeting of the Mufes 
and the Graces ! What Advances might he riot 
make in this great School of Religion and 
Poetry f The Oracle was the /landing Foun- 
tain of their Knowledge: The facred Spring 
that flood open for their Inftruftion in (what 
they thought) Piety and Learning, Thither 
they came from every neighbouring Coaft, 
to learn the Fates of Kingdoms and Com- 
mon-wealths, and confuk the Succefs of their 
Projects in private Life. Let us think a lit- 
tle, How it was poffible to draw fuch Depen- 
dence ? How to maintain it f in the midft, 
not only of a barbarous People, fuch as the 
Greeks generally were at its Settlement ; But 
when things were much changed, when they 
had acquired that Acutenefs and Penetration, 
for which they were famous fome hundreds 
of Years before the Oracle cea&d. Religious 
Reputation^ we know, is of a ticklifh nature, 

hard 
* si >* aoiaos l%" tifPify* **y*** 
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hard to be fupported in a learned inquifitive Se&io» 
Nation 5 and when once Wafted, is irretriev* VOP^ 
able for ever. The Difficulty increafes, when 
we confider how nicely the : AnJhvers would 
be fifted, and their Senfe canvafied, with more 
curious Eyes and anxious Attention, than any 
thing in the world befides : And after all, it 
fecms, " They flocked to Delphi, and believed 

" the Oracle: 9 
Asa fort of Apology for a thing incapable 
of Defence, we muft fuppoie, that they firmly 
believed what many of them have left in Wri- 
ting, " That moft of the Predi&ions were 

u really accomplijhedr Others, they perfuacU 
ed themfelves, would ftill come to pais : For 
they reafoned, If fome had, Why not all? In 
the next place, it ufually appeared from the 
Anfwer, That the God was perfedly acquainted 
with the Country, Parentage, and Fortunes 
of his Suppliant. He commonly addref&d him 
with an Appellation taken from the Founder of 
his Family, or from feme illuftrious Place or 
Per/on to whom he bore a relation. And in- 
deed through all the Oracles that have reached 
us, We difcover ft wide Knowledge of the 
Geography and Antiquities of Greece ; of their 
Colonies^ ancient Settlements, and the various 
Turns in their Affair*. Nor is that Knowledge 
confined to Greece -, but Afla, Africi, and the 
Weftern Parts, fall often under the Cognizance 
of Apollo. 

To 
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Se&.io. To account for this, without fuppofing a 
W^ Succejpon of knowing tyen in the Service of 
the Temple, and a 'Stock of Learning un- 
known to the reft of Greece, would prove a 
difficult Tafk : And the rather, that there 
could be no Fallacy devifed to fupply the want 
of it. For the Votaries, however prone to be- 
lieve, and unwilling ? to reafbn, yet could never 
be deceived as to their own Country and Pa- 
rentage. And in this refped: the Oracle afted 
in as fair a manner as could be wifhed. It 
did not, like the Sibyls', utter Prophecies at 
random, upon ftrange hidden Subje&s, with- 
out Rule or Choice : But allowed you plainly 
to fiate your Queftion, and then, in fbme con- 
nexion with it, emitted a Prophecy, or gave 
the Solution. There feems then to be a Ne- 
ceffity, either to admit the Knowledge of the 
Priefts, or turn Converts to the Ancients, and 
believe in the Omnifeience of Apollo, which, 
in this Age, I know no body' in hazard 
of. 

The truth is, fuch a Settlement could 
neither have been projected nor executed at 
that time, by any other than *-wJe People, 
ikilled in the Arts of Government both reli- 
gious and civil, and not without fome Expe- 
rience in naval Afiairs. Without this laft, it 
was impoffible to know the State of Greece; 
die different Nations that inhabited the fevc- 
ral Coafh; their Cities, and Produ& of the 

Soil; 
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808 ; the Revelations in their Republicks, andSeft.io* 
Origins of their Families. But a People fkil- ^W 
led in Navigation had good Opportunities to 
know foch things ; becaufe, as was already 
observed, the greater part of Greece lay upon 
the Sea 7 . Thefe Qjmliffcations arc hard to be 
found tcgttber-, and when found, they agree 
to no Greek Nation then in being, but to the 
Cretans; the very Men whom our Poet 
names as the Founders of the Oracle. Let us 
take a View of this ancient Ifland 5 and, if 
poffible, trace this Oracular Science to its Foun- 
tain. 

It appears from Hiftory, That before the 

Days of Minos, Crete lay under the common 

Calamities of Greece: It was afHidted with In- 

curfions, Devaftations, and frequent Removes 

of its old Inhabitants : But from his time, it 

became a regular flourishing State ; and by 

virtue of his Laws, with the afliftartce of its 

Situation, had the Happinefs to preferve its 

Liberty long after the Continent was en/laved 

From fiich a thorough and fudden Change in 

their Affairs, it is natural to infer, " T^hat the 

" Cretan Laws were not invented by degrees, 

t€ like the Athenian and Roman, or enafted 

" piece-meal according to the Urgencies of 

" the State > but laid down all at once-, and 

" refembling, in this refped:, the Spartan or 

" Venetian Confutation." And when we con- - 

O fider 

1 See P*ge 44. Note *. 
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Sedtto. fider it in this Light, we muft allow fuch a 
v-'Vv Plan of Government to be the EfFe<fl of ab- 
ftrafted Knowledge, and of a juft View of hu- 
man Nature, in its Paffions and Relations to 
outward Obje&s. But this could hardly come 
from a Barbarian : It muft be the Child of 
a Man who had either himfelf feen, or was 
foundly inftrudted in the Arts of Policy ; 
who had known a legal civilized Life, and 
could provide againft the Turns of Manners 
arifing in populous Cities and rich Communi- 
ties, either from inward Lilxury or foreign 
Violence. 

That this was done .by Minos with a 
Depth of Wifdom peculiar to that great Law- 
giver, is unanimoufly teftified by the An- 
cients: But one Witnefs may ferve for all 
on this Subjeft j . for we- may fafely take 
Plato's Word in what belongs to a Legijla- 
ture. He fays two things of the Cretan Laws : 
Firft, " That it was with great Reafon they 
" were celebrated as the mojl excellent in 
<c Greece:" And fecondly, " That they were 
" the mojl ancient in that fame Country*' 
Let us keep them in view, while we confider 
at the fame time fome Particularities in the 
Life of the Law-giver. 
1 He is famous not only in this Capacity, 

but as a Founder of Cities, Cnotfits, Cydonia y 
and Phcefius** \ which are two Qualities that 

rarely 

* Diodor. Sicul. Lib. v. 
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rarely meet in one Man. He appears to have Se&.io. 
been equally juft in executing his* Laws, as he ^"V* 
was wife in contriving them. ' His two Bro- 
thers he made fupreme Judges in the King- 
dom. Talus, the younger, went a Circuit thrice 
a Year thro' the Ifland, to hear Caufes and 
give Juftice: The Laws by which he judged 
were engraved on Plates of Brafs ; and from 
the conftant ufe he made of them, he got 
the Name of xaakoti, or the Brazen Talus. 
RbadarnanthuS) the elder, had the cognizance 
of Capital' Crimes, and held his Tribunal in 
the Metropolis \ The Prince himfelf led his 
Armies, and commanded likewile his Fleets in * 
Perfon ; and he is laid to be abfojutely the Jir/l 
who was Lord of the Ocean b . From this Cir- 
cumftance in his Life, and the Power of Life 
and Death committed to his Brother, they both 
feem to have had their Names c . 

But the greateft Honour which this Prince 
attained to, and what makes moft for our 
prefent purpofe, is, that of all the ancient 
Heroes, Minos alone is celebrated as the Com- 
panion of Jove 9 with whom he ufed to con- 

O 2 verfe 

* Plato in Minot & Epinomide. 

* Hanc urbem, ante alios, qui turn florebat in Armis % 
Fecerat infeitam Populator Remige Minos. 

P. VirgiL C e 1 r 1 s. 
c Rhadamanthus from Rbada dominari, and Munoth Ima- 
gines, Umbrae; Phantafmata : Or Ma<vett> or Moth, Mors, Mor- 
tes : As if it were the Lord of the Shades, or Prince of Death. 
Minos from Mi or Me % Aqua, and Nbn, Filius, Princeps. From 
the old Root Mi or Mat, by a common Tranfpofuion, comes lam 
the Sea. 
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Se£Lxo» vcrfc at with a Friend *. From him, it is laid, 
yw he had his Laws; and to account for this Fa- 
miliarity, he was afterwards called his Son. 
Now if to thefe Accounts of this Founder of 
States, tfc add another Reflexion ; <c That all 
" the Gods were faid to be born in Crete, 
that there Jupiter was nurfed in a Cave, 
and the Curetes, or Idai DaSiyli, danced 
about him, left old Time fhould devour 
him f as he had done all the Gods that 
had been worshipped before :" This, I &y, 
will carry us a Step further in the Enquiry, 
and enable us to underftand what Epborus 
ineans, when he tells us, " That Minos was 
" no Cretan, but came from beyond Sea to 
c< Crete, with th$fe Tutors of Jove juft now 
<c mentioned c " 

He re a Light ftrikcs upon us, that feems 

to make fome amends for the Length of the 

Peduftion. The Oracle of Apolh at Delphi 

was a Settlement of Cretans : In Crete Jupiter ', 

apd the other Gods, were born ; that is, <c the 

" Cretans were the firft Europeans who re- 

i c< ceived a Form of Worflup, and learned 

" the Names and Natures of the Gods ; and 

" from them that Knowledge was propaga- 

" ted among the Wefttrn Nations/' In this 

Senfe, Jupiter and Juno, Ceres and Neptune, 

with 

4 Homer calls him A10S METAAOY OAPI2TYI* 
which Horace aanflates- ■ ■■ ■ Jovtt Arcanit Mines admijfus, Lib. 
i. Ode 28. 

• Apud DiodonJ^b. v. 
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with all their Train, were of Cretan JG*«Sfe&.ib* 
fraS as to the Greeks. The Inhabitants of ***>* 
Crete, fonAerly barbarous^ Were intruded by 
Minos, who tame With freople already civilized 
and intruded in civil and manual Arts, the 
Curetes, Idcti Da&ytt, and the Helcbihes from 
Rhodes : Which is to lay in Subftance, " That 
the Knowledge of the Gods, their Tem- 
ples, Priefts, and Oracles, with the ne- 
u ceflary fubfervient Arts, Were firft brought 
u to Crete, by Phrygians, Phenicians, and 
€€ Egyptians: 9 

I cannot refolve to lead your Ldrd/hip 
thro 1 the Labyrinth of Mythology and Htftory, 
in which a ftrther Investigation would intafr- 
gle us : Tho* fhotild wfc purfue it> and tracfe 
backward the Detp&fc Antiquities, firtt from 
Cretiy theh frdift Pbenicid and Rhodes, and 
thence to Egypt, we have every where Vcftiges 
that would dir#& && in the Track. Many of 
them have been pointed out already by a great 
Man f , tho ? with another Defign : But a Hand 
fp mahet-ly at his, feldoth touches a Sulked: 
without (j^readihg a Luftre over every thing 
that belong* to it. 

Gadmus'S Relation to Egypt, his Flight from 
Phenicia, and founding the Beotian Thebes, 
are things too notorious to be infifted oh : Nei- 
ther is it worth while, to mention many other 

O 3 Fafts 

1 Sir Ifaac Ncwtm, Chronol. Chap. L 
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Se&.io.Fa&s of the fame nature, which are to be 
^ry^j found in every Writer. But I incline to think, 
that the People laft named, the; Telchines, 
came immediately to Greece from that Mother- 
land of Priefts and Superftition. 

The Account Diodorus gives of them, is 
firft, That they were Children cf^ the Sea j«— 
.or, in plainer Terms, that they came from 
beyond Sea to Greece and the Iflands ; whofe 
rude Inhabitants being able to give no other 
account of their Origin, imagined them (as 
the Indians did the Spaniards) to be the Off- 
ering of the Element where they firft appear- 
ed, and therefore called them the Sons of the 
X)cean ': For the fame reafon, they had given 
that fame Name to Inachus and his Wife be- 
fore: They were, for any thiug we know, 
the firft Egyptians who came to Peloponnejus y 
and founded the ancient Kingdom of Argos. 
Some faid, that Inachus was the God of the 
River, at whole Mouth he had entered the 
Country. 

It is eafy to imagine how prone an igno- 
rant gazing Race of Mortals would be to 
entertain fuch Fancies : And how great the 
Barbarity was that prevailed among them, is 
evident from the Story of Phoroneus the 
Son of Inachus, and his Succeflbr in the 
new-formed Kingdom* He is faid to have 
fnft taught the wild Inhabitants to quit the 

Caves 
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Caves g and Hollows of the .Mountains inSedtio. 
whkh they lived h , to build themfelves Houfes, 
and make a fort of Town x . In his Days came 
the Telcbines, the fecond Egyptian Colony, and 
attempted to make a Defcerit; and fettle in the 
fame Place ; but being repulfed by Phoroneus, 
they failed to Rhodes, and fome of them pafled 
over from thence to Crete k . In both Places 
they are called the liiventers of Arts of every 
kind; as well they might appear to a People 
fo void of Contrivance, and destitute even of 
the Neceflaries' of Life 1;' They were the firffc 
of Mankind' who reared Temples, and made 
Images and Statues c£ Gods. Some of the 
ancienteft Statues in -Greece bore the Tekhtne 

O4 Name, 

Aouevf <iytiith& loxv 9 v gvAOVfjldUT 

KATflPTXE? /' Em*0»» 2>f inov&s 

Mtlf^MO^ANTPflN iv nv%>i< dvn\iot<* 

*Hv <F hvJif £rf\o\ own ^tfJUt^Q- 7lKfJULf» 

y Ot>T £p$tfluiJbvf %&{, W7* tjfmftv \ 

&k&i)i CiGoAoV aM* "ATEP TNttMHS li ->SlV 

"Et&cbov. % Ai%y\> nPOMHQEYZ. 

* Gams, ft* Mideciltt it difttrfum montibus a his. 

Virgil . ^neid. Lib. viii. 

1 Paufanias Corinth. Lib. ii. O o P n N E A ^ t? f*T -iiv\* yi- 

Vi&tti *$»T0f 'In AXON - Ji iK £v£&> J*Ka 7©r nOTA- 

.MON Wjifif 2) ^OPftNEI.- QofWW Ji 'j'*** C T ** 

,fU|8p»TKf wviiaf* vpG>7tf if xfitvavt am^m 7HK *5 ty ***>- 

W ASTT jpofim&w ♦OPflNIKON. 

* Eufebius. Numb. 229, 

* Hanc vaf iae Gentes, antique more Sacrorum 
Idaam vocitant Mat*e^i, Pbrygiafque Catervat 
Pant comites, quia primum ex ilhs finibus edunt 
Per Terrarum Orbem, Fe,uoe» ccepiffe creari. 

LuCRET, 
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Scd:. io. Name, and ptfcferved the Memory of their 
W^ Authors : Thus the Lindiam called theirs, the 
Telcbinian Apollo: The old Camirus had a 
Telchinian Juno : and in Idlyffus, both Juno 
and the Nymphs were diftinguilhed by the feme 
Epithet*. 

Now it is generally agreed among the beft 
Judges, that thefe are *U Egyptian Inventions y 
and the very things for which that thoughtful 
People valued themfelves above other Nations. 
The great Difciple of their Priefts tells us », 
** That the Names of the ttydye Gods were 
" firft fettled by the Egyptians, and from them 
" the Greeks had received thppi: That They 
" were the People who had raited /titers, carved 
w Statues, and beftowed Temples upon the 
" Gods, and had firft cut the Figure of a living 
" Creature in Stone " After this, it is almoft 
needlefs to add, That *he lelchines paffed for 
great Conjurers and Magicians; able to do Won- 
ders with Charms and Drugs, whoie Powers 
they knew, but were extremely rejerved and 
fcrsLpulous in communicating their Difcoveries. 
Yet thefe are Charadterifticks not only of 
their being Egyptians^ but of the JR<wtf or 
*Tribe of the Priefts, the old Inventers of the 
'jepa r pa mm ata (the Holy Cbaraiters) and 

other 

m Diodor. Sicul. Lib. v. 

ATAAMATA K, N~EOT£ 0»o7*l hmr&uAl ff^'utf IIPO- 
TOTI, xj {'J* tv Ai8«/a iyfhv4>at. 
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other Methods of hiding their Knowledge from SeA.ro. 
the Vulgar °. %/V** 

So' far we are led by the laborious and 
learned Diodorus. From others we learn, 
« That the Curetes, the Corybantes, the TeU 
" a&/#tf, and the Jdai Da8yti y were all of 
cc one and the feme Tribe, or with a very 
" little Variation : That they were all en- 
a thujiaftick, much addicted to f acred Shows, 
" Bacchic ProceJJions, znd'ec/latic Performan- 
" ces : That in corifequence of this general 
" Chara&er, they chofe to appear as Servants 
" and Minifiers of the Gods j and amazed 
" Mankind with the noife of Cymbals^ Sifi 
u trums, Pipes, and the Appearance of the 
" armed Dance P." In a word, they were a 
People come from a Land ef Priefts, and fond 
of propagating their native Arts -, thofe Arts 
by which they could raife the greateft Admira- 
tion 

* T«* 8* if f i« 7w* 'a \t r n T I O N* J$ Xz\JhLm $Mdy«< 

^Ive* 7iaf0L tw< *•£$ %»&• ' 2t££0- B/3. *. 

» £*•«£*, Lib. x. It h admirably told by the Author ; 
T«f *vri< Ji rat KOTPEZI T«f KOPTBANTAL g 
KABEIPOYI : *} 'iAAIOYS AAKTYAOTZ x) T E A- 
XINAX imfjuvw , 'O* £ *tfytve*c ataJfAw, £ wkpjU 
7ji*{ cLwrnv nyf &Khbh*{ J)a$o&4 cftartAAirar* 'ft* & wi-p 
itmi\h x) *J* w tXt^ iimvfa 'EN0O Y2I AXTIKO YS 
7W#f> $ BAKXIKOTI) x} ffWAi? *rw*»# ^ Oofv^v **i 
4>S?v> x*f xupCcito* nxti TutMTiAtwv x&l otAw* 1]/ <^' eh/A* 

6&KSy» r&i *m c# 'am^?? i&l *AA*t TAeW, J>« to t*s ri£?<r- 
sroW Ai>«^«i tJ* *vt£*. 'srf ««W Sv eEOAOTIKOS 
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Seft.io, tion in Mankind, and gain the moft Reverence 

A/W to themfelves 9 . 

That they came from an Ea/lern Coun- 
try is apparent from the Order of their Arrival, 
and the Progrefs of their Inventions thro' the 
weftern Parts of Europe. Arts, and Wealth, 
and political Inflitutions in Religion, for the 
greater part, go hand in hand, and can hardly 
be difunited by any human Precautions. They 
were infeparable Companion? in the ProgreJJion 
of the Grecian Manners formerly mentioned; 
and their real Motions weftward are accor- 
dingly to be gathered, from thofe Paflages of 
Homer's Writings, where he fpeaks of the Coun- 
tries then famous for Wealth and Grandeur. 
The firft is Egypt-, whofe chief City, Thebes, 
bears the Chara&er of that Place in the World 

r-»*0<d* IIAEIXTA AoftOlS hi KTHMATA tt«TCC* r , 

<c where theHoufes contained the greatest 
" Wealth:" Next, the Coaft ofAfia, « whofe 
* c Inhabitants, fays the Poet, the e a kexi to- 
nnes iaones, Ionians in their flowing Robes, 
" are a delightful Sight to a Man who be- 
€< holds their fine Appearance, when they 
" come to Delos y with their Wives and Chil- 

« dren, 

* Tympana tenta tonant Palmis, Sc Cymbala circum 
Concava ; rancifonoque minantar Cornua cantu ; 
Et Phrygio ftimulat numero cava Tibia menteis ; 
Telaque praeportant, violenti Signa furoris, 
lngratos Ammos, atque impia pe&ora Volgl 
Conterrere Metu quae poffint, Numin^Divse. LuCRlT. 
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dren, t ii& ttvtSr kthmata iioaaa^ andSe£fc.io. 

the great Wealth they poflefs :" And ^V>^ 
laftly, the richqft Man in Greece^ not in Lands 
or Cattle, but in Houfhold furniture, Plate, 
and Apparel,: is MenelaUs, who 

ktiipon/goinikhn te> kai 'AirrnTiors 'eiiaai|I©ei2* 
Hadwander'do'erVnEixiciAyCYviLijSyEGYyT}, 

and from thefe Countries, had brought home fo 
much Wealth, and fo many Works of Art, 
as to make his Palace fhirie with Gold, Am- 
ber, Silver, and Ivory $ and left him without 
a Rival in Wealth among the Greeks. 

Exactly agreeable to ; this, the IJlands 
laid to be firft civilized, and brought to live in 
a regular' manner, were Cyprus, Rhodes, and 
Crete. Your Lordlhip, who knows their Si- 
tuation, will eafily perceive, that their Neigh- 
bourhood to the Continent muft have procured 
them that Precedency ; and for the fame Rea- 
lbn, that Imbrus arid Lemno's, lying fo near the 
CherfonefuSy became the grand Receptacles of 
the Samotbracian and Bendidian Myfteries. 
Nine of the Telcbines are laid to have lived in 
Rhodes ; and fome of them went from thence 
with Rhea, to affift her to nurfe Jove in Crete-, 
that is, cc In a Courfe or Flux of Tears, they 

" went from Rhodes, and injtrufted the Cre- 

ci tans in the Worjhip of Jupiter." 



One 



f 'O/UHf v * Yftr. f /f A n O A A ft N A- A- 

t See Page 268, 
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Se<ft.io. One of the chief Parts of the Worfliip of 
s^Y^ the Ancients, was their Oracles * ; and their 
believing in them was a good proof of their 
being truly convinced of their divine Origin 
nal : It is not therefore to be fuppofed that 
the Egyptian Strangers would negleft a princi- 
pal Branch of their Religion, far overlook fa 
gainful an Inflitution in their new Plantation : 
But that there may be no ufe for Suppos- 
ition, nor any doubt left of the Oracular Ta- 
lents of this very Tribe, one of the Telcbines^ 
LTCUS by name, leaving their firft Settle- 
ment, went to Lycia w , and founded the Ora- 
cle of the Lycian Apolh % upon the Banks of 
Xantbus. This Temple, the accurate Strain 
calls to AHmoN, the Temple of Lafona, 
which affords a new proof of its Egyptian 
Origin. The chief Oracle in Egypt was La- 
tona's at Butoo, the Mother of Apollo^ (for the 
God was of a footbfaying Family *) and the 
Telcbine who founded this, has probably called 
it after the honoured Habitation of the God- 
defs in his own Country. 

DELPHI, I take to have been their next 
Settlement, after they had focceeded fo happily 
in Crete y and eftablifhed both their Rites and 
Laws among the Inhabitants : From it, in a 
lineal kind of Succeffion, fprung the Oracles 

Qf 

•* Toi* £?%£tOt< (JLAKK09 M^cV77/x?, &} $ MANTIKH&- 
&**, i&i 7* X PH £ T H P I A* wvi J* ektyoei* rjjk^t 7J^AA». 

2Tf *C- B/ff. *£. 

Z Sec Page 93 of L E N the Ljtian. 
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qf greatcft fame over Greta. Among the De-Sc<ft.io. 
fcendants of Macbereut (a Delphic Prieft, fa- v*Y^. 
mous for kitting NtoptoUmus) was Branchus; 
who quitted his paternal Seat, went to Didymce 
near Miletus, and there fct up the Oracle of 
Apollo ^ known by the Name of Brancbidee. 
The Priefts of this Temple affirmed in the 
ufual mythological ftrain, that Apollo was in 
love with their Founder, and fo befto wed upon 
him the Gift of Prophecy. 

A little before this, the Clarian Ora- 
cle near Colophon was founded by Mopsus 
the Son of the infpircd Manto, and Grandfon 
of fire/ias the ^beban Prophet. It flood in * 
beautifol Grove, as did moft of the Temples 
that were confccrated to Apollo and Diana, 
and was ftill in vogue in the days of Germa- 
nicus the Son of Drujus, and Ltvia\ Grand- 
child. There were many of them all along 
the lonkk Goaftt which feems to have been 
anciently a prophetic Soil: It came afterwards 
to be productive of Poetry, and turned at 
laft to Rhetoric and Pbihfophy. Apollo had 
Oracles at Zeleia+ Priapus, Larijfa, itymbrus, 
Cilia, Grynium, and many other Places. The 
multitude of them ihews a particular Attach- 
ment to his Wojftup 1 and the reafon of it is 
worthy of our notice, and belongs to our Sub- 
ject. 

The little Ifland Delos is commonly af- 
%ned t by the Greek Hiftorians, as the Birth- 
place 
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Sedl.io. place of Apollo and Diana: But the AJiaticks 
fY**' have likewife a Claikn, and perhaps equally- 
ancient with thfe 'other* " A little up froto 
" the Sea-fhore,<h6t far from Ephefus, there 
"Iftands a ftately GroVe of all forts of Wood, 
" but chiefly Gypreji: They call it Ortygia y 
<c and thro' it rfihs the River Cenchrius> in 
" which they lay the Goddefs Latona bathed 
" herfelf after Child-bearing. For here it 
cc was that her Delivery happened under the 
" Care of Ortygia the Nurfe ; and here they 
" fliew the Recefs or SanSiuary in which fhe 
cc was brought to bed, and the Olive Tree 
cc on which fhe fir ft leaned, when her Pangs 
" had ceafed. Above the Grove ftands Sol- 
" miffusy the Mount where the Curetes took 
" their Station, and with the Noife of their 
" Armour amazed the jealous Juno, until 
ic Latona was brought to bed. Many old 
" Temples are to be feen around the Place, 
<c and fome new built : The firft are adorned 
" with ancient Statues $ fuch as a Statue of 
" Latona with a Sceptre in her hand, and 
" another of Ortygia with the Twin-Gods in 
" her Arms. A grand AfTembly is yearly held 
" in honour of the Birth ; the Youth from 
" the adjacent parts appear fumptuoufly ha- 
€t bited, and keep the Feaft with all poffible 
" Magnificence 3 and the ancient College of 
■ " the Curetes make an Entertainment for 

" themfelvcs, and perform fome myftick Sa- 

* c orifices. 
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cc crifices, I fuppofe after the manner of their Seft-ior 
" Founders »." l^W 

Here we have the feme Rites, and the 
lame Teachers of them, as we found in Crete* 
the Parent of the Delphic Oracle: And it 
could hardly fall out otherwife, fince the fame 
Hiftorian who pointed out the Country of 
Minos J, hath alfo told us, " That the Cre- 
" tans under Sarpedon, failed to this very 
" Coaft, and founded the old Miletus : The 
" new was hard by it 5 which afterwards fent 
" forth Colonies all around it, and on both 
" fides the Helkjpont, as far as the Euxine 
" Sea." 
We have the very feme Account fromf7r- 
gil, who is admired and quoted by the later 
Roman Writers, not only as the fineft Poet, 
but the greateft and exa&eft Antiquarian of 
his Country ; which, they fey, He has fhow'd 
wherever the Structure of his Poem did not 
forbid it. He lets us know, That the ancient 
Inhabitants of the Trojan Coaft came from 
this Parental/land under Teucrus, and, as 
all Colonies do, transferred the Names of their 
old Towns and Mountains into their new Set- 
tlements. Miletus, or Milytus, was a Town in 
Crete, and Miletus one in AJia founded by Sar- 
pedon : Ida was a Mountain in Crete, and an- 
other of the fame Name overlooked -Troy: 
The Dorians, Curetes, and Pelajgi were Cretans, 

(fee 

* Strabo % Lib. xiv. * Ephorut apud Strabon. Lib. ; 
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Sefi. io.(fee Odyff. XIX.) and the Dorians* Curetes, and 
V ^V^ / Pelajgi were Inhabitants of the Leffer Afia ; and 
alio brought with them the whole Train of 
their proceffional Rites, and oracular Worfhip z . 
With the Cretans came likewife thefc 
Guardians of young Deities, iheCURETES*, 
to the maritime Places of Ionia, Carta, and 
Lycia, and made Apollo be bom here, as they 
had made Jove be produced in Crefe j or 
perhaps, as they or fome of their Order had 
made Apollo himfelf owe his Birth to Debs 
before. 

That the Grecians were themfelves con- 
fcious of this Genealogy of their God, I gather 
from the Hymns afcribed to Orpheus ; which, 
tho' not the Work of the great Law-giver, as 
they now fland> are yet the nobleft and oldeft 
Remain of the pure Grecian liturgy. They 
are properly Invocations of the ieveral Deities, 
and compo&d of the DiJlinStions, Powers, and 
Attributes peculiar to each : The Tujcan Prieft 
very juftiy called theie Pieces of Worftup 

Indigitamenta* 

* Chit a Jovis magni medio jacet Infola Ponto, 
Mons Idaui ubi, Se Gcntit Cunaoula noftrae. 
Centum Urbes habitant magna*, uberrima Regna 
Maximus nude Pacer, (ft rite audita recordor) 
Teucmxs, Rbatta$ primum eft advc&us ad Oras; 
Optavitque locum Regno : Nondum IHum 8c Arcea 
Vcrgamt* fteterant ; hahttabtnt Valiibus imis. 
Hinc Mater Cultrix Cybele Cotyfantlaque Mm 
Id*umqoe Nemus: hinc fida filentia Sacris, 

£t jun&i Currum Dominac lubi&e Leones. 

iEneid. Lib. iii. 

* Et tandem antiquis Cvrstvm allabimur Oris. 

j Virgil. iEneid. iii. 
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hdigitamenta. In the Addrefs to Apollo, a-Scd.19, 
nw>ng the other Qualities, taken from his Na- vy^A 
tare, as reprefenting the Sun j from his My* 
thplogy, as vanquishing Python 3 and from his 
Efieds, as Health and Harmony, there is one 
Ukefi from a local Relation ; He calls bin* 
MEMtiTHi, or the Memphian Apollo ; aji Ap- 
pellation taken from Memphis the Metropolis 
of Egypt 9 at the time when thefe Hymns w$re 
compofed b . It is remarkable as \% ftands a- 
mong the other Epithets j aijd appearing among 
the firjl of them, feems to infinuate an early 
Affinity between the Delphic and Egyptian JPro* 
pheey. In tljpfe fame Hypin?, thp Ctiretfs g&§ 
complimented, with being 

72f immortal Race 

Wbofirjl prefcrilfd a Prayer tp weak frtankjifd fi, 

And in the Addrefs to Latona y it is plaiij th? 
Author knew the Pretentions of Afia to liqr 
Reception; but he has divided the Honour, 
and made h$r bear Appllo in jpelos ? anxj Diapq 
in Ortygia 4. 

TWW 

< b The Hymn begins* 

* 'aA***™ KOTPHTBT, *p»i* 7*J# IWHf, 

4 XHVttfJtivn QoiCof 7t jyti *Af 7*/u/p #«;g4f££f> 

TMfAft h 'OPTYTIH, w A *e*F*,? *V AHAU' 
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Sft&.io. There is another Connexion ftill remains : 
W/W^To comprehend it in all its Strength and 
Beauty, requires* an Eye like your Ldrdfhip's, 
accuftomed to view the various Models of 
' States, and trace the Genius and Refult of dif- 
ferent Schemes of Government. I can only 
pretend to point out the Subftance of it, which 
ftantfe thus. 

It is agreed among the Ancients, That 
the Plan of the Spartan Conftitution was 
taken from the Laws ef Crete. Lycurgus, 
they fay, made fome ftay in the Ifland, and 
converfed with the Cretan Thales, a Law- 
giver and Poet, who informed him, u How 
" Minos and Rhadamanthus had framed their 
" Laws, and published them among the In- 
<c habitants as coming ffom Jove" From 
thence he went to Delphi, and confulted the 
Oracle concerning the Plan he had received ; 
and it being approved of, he returned to La- 
cedemon f and fettled // likewife as the Dic- 
tates, not of Jupiter y but of the Delphian God. 
It was ftill in vigour when Herodotus lived ; 
^ who having had occafion to obferve the Spar- 
tan and Egyptian Cuftoms, with more At- 
tention and Underftanding than falls to the 
ihare of moft Travellers, hath left us a Draught 
of the Refemblance he found in many Par- 
ticulars, both of their Religion and Govern- 
ment c . I will: not enter kjto a Detail of 

them, 

f Hereto, EratD, Lifc. vi. 
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them, but take notice of ah obvious Queftkm*,Seft.io. 
" How great the Refemblance muft have l/VV 
cc been between the Originals (the Egyptian 
" and Cretan) fince fo much of it was pre- 
" ferved in the Copy at fecond hand, the La- 
" cedemonian ConfHtution ?" 

Of all the Inftitutions of Crete \ I (hall 
mention but one, to fhew the difFufive Influ- 
ence of the Egyptian Cuftoms. Mujkk and 
Poetry in Egypt were circumfcribed by Law,* 
as I obferved before.; and we team from the 
Sketch of the Cretan Common-wealth left by 
Strata, " That their Children were taught 
" Letters, and the Songs appointed by Law, 
" and a certain Species of Mufick, exclufive 
cc of all others f ." In imitation of this, the 
Lacedemonian Youth fung the Hymns of Ter- 
pander ; and to give them the more Autho- 
rity, the Helotes or Slaves were forbid to fing 
them under fevere Penalties. Thus thefc three 
States, Egypt, Crete, and Lacedemon agreed m 
the ftrange Defign of fetting Boundaries to the 
two wildeft things in Life, the Sallies of Afo- 
fick and Raptures of Poetry* But this, we are 
told g, was the moft ancient Pbikjbpby hi 
Greece ; and their firft Sopbifts, taught by the 
Egyptians, run their Science in this politick 

P 2 Stfairt. 

*« A AS, tg\ Wet *EIAH W MtfWXWf. / ^ BlC* i- 

g 4>I aO£04>IA iu nakeuoT*]* ts kai TAelrM r C £/Xflr«r 

h KPHTH 71 Ktd AAKEAAIMQNT JUti CWKT&l Jh.3- 

rw fif •** iiffr. nh&wv* np**ja>Pf$. 
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Se&jo.Strain. They chofe, like their Mafters, to 

VY"v> begin at the Source ; and thought it the greateft 

Wifdom to fafhion and regulate the human 

Paffions, by adjufting the Springs that fet them 

a going. 

And now we are got upon an A/cent \ 
whence we can fee to the end of the Difqui- 
fkion. It now appears what theje P*£ a n s 
tvere, which the Cretans were wont to ling:— 
No other than the publick Hymns authorized 
by Law, and appointed to be learned by 
their noble Youth. It appears in what man- 
ner the Oracle was eredted, and what kind 

of Learning was probably there: »It muft 

have been a Tradition of the Cretan and Egyp- 
tian Mythology, involved in Metaphor, and 
heightened by Enthufiafm. Nor was it fole- 
ly confined to religious matters: All forts of 
Subjects came through the hands of Apollo > 
and the Philpfopher fo often quoted, when 
he forms a Scheme for improving his Coun- 
trymen in Wifdom, and aflifling them to 
make advances in real Knowledge, lays a part 
of the Strefs upon their Injlruftion from the 
Oracle K 

Thither our Poet feems to have gone 
by Sea from Chios. For in relating the Voyage 
of the Cretan Veflel that carried the Foun- 
ders of the Temple of Delphi, almoft round 

the 
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the Peloponmjus, he has dcfcribed the Coafi Se&.io. 
fo minutely as to name eighteen Promontories ^^V^ 
and Coaft-Tbwns, which they law one after 
another : He mentions the diftant IJlands, and 
Tops of Mountains, they defcried at fuch and 
iuch Parts of their Navigation ; and has not 
forgot fo much as the Changes of the Wind 
neceflary in fo indireft a Courfe. This feemg 
to be too exa& and particular to be received 
hy Relation from another 5 but looks like the 
effe& of perfonal Ob/ervation, and the exadt 
Memory our Poet retained of a Voyage made 
by himjelf. There let us leave him with his 
priejily InflruSiors, to confider what ufe he made 
of this Stock ■ of Knowledge, and How fuch 
Materials are to be managed? 

So delicate is the Nature of Mytho* 
logy \ that it requires not a ftronger Head, or 
more elevated Fancy, to produce it at firft, 
than it does a nice Hand to apply it in a 
Poem, and interweave it with the Perfons and' 
Machines concerned in the Action., Of the 
two forts already mentioned, the lafi is apt to 
get the upper-hand in the Narration, and con- 
found its own Offspring, the artificial Mytho- 
logy* This produces Inconfiftencies fometimes 
in Fads, or renders the Meaning of the Alle- 
gory impenetrable: But the worft part of its 
Influence, when mifapplied, is upon Manners y 
where it defixoys the Diftinclions of Charac- 

P 3 ters, 
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%ffe.ia.ters, and often blends Extremes that are incom- 
^Y^ patible in Natute. 

There are Circuraftances in many of 

Homer's Stories, whifh have little Connexion 

fvith the Tranfa&ion where they are employed : 

" Some of hi$ Fables, {ays Euftatbius, were 

• " invented by himfelf for his prefent purpofe i 

" others of them gre purely allegorical : And 

" he has many Ipsfides, that were compofcd 

" at fiift by the Ancient s y and a*e infested 

" in their proper places in his Poetry, tho* 

" their Allegory dpes not always refpeft the 

€C Trojan Affairs^ bu,t points at what was irr~ 

iC tendf d by itsjrji Inveqters" 

To fk$w the Truth and Extent of thefe 

Obfervations throughout Hamefs Writings, 

Mfould be, upon the matter, to write a regular 

Treadle of Mythology. \t has been done in 

part by the learned Procfas in his Notes upon 

Hejiod, and upon Plato's Timaus j where the 

Objections raifed againft our Poet's Reprefenta- 

tions of the Gods %re anfwered, fometimes 

with more Deference than Judgment. J3ut 

there are fopie other Parts of his Management 

Y(ith refpe<5fc to his Divinities ; their ranging 

themfelves on different Sides ; and his Chiefs 

being protected by oppefite Powers, which it 

will be worth while to examine. They are 

Beauties iji Poetry for the moil part but Httle 

obferved, apd give great pleafure, when we 

enter 
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enter into their JMtewng, and perceive the Jnft-Se&io» 
nefs of their Application. 

HQMER's Gods are finely diftributsd 
between the two Armies, the, Greets and Bar- 
barians : Th& Greeks, n^u rally wife and brave, 
and fo formed by the Temperature of their Cli- 
mate, have Pallas and Juw of their Party. 
The Trojans have Mars, or the impetuous Sally 
of War, flaw or Effeminacy^ and Apollo, a 
mixed kind of pivinity ; the God of Heat, 
ecftatick Mqfak, and /*# /V£ Paffion. Jupiter, 
or the TJmverfal Nature, and particularly the 
Influences erf the Cetefiial Region, favours fome- 
times the one and fometimes the other, but ge- 
nerally the Greeks Neptune is entirely Gre- 
cian as tjiey were, L<>rds.Qf the Sea. Mer- 
cury and Diana have Uttte .to do in the War, 
but are mentioned by the P$et+ the one from 
the Egyptian Tradition as Latona's Oppofite, 
and the ConduSer of departed Souls j and the 
other, as a Power, t no Friend to the Ladies, 
whom fhe kills at plea&re. Thefe are what 
we may ca{l the a$ive Gods* and this is their 
general Arrangement. As for Saturn or Time, 
Ceres or the Earth, Pluto or Hell, they are a 
kind of flable Deities that fupport the whole of 
things, but have but little particular Influence 
upon any fingle Action. 

If we defcend to their feveral Parts, and 
look nearer ftill into the Poet's Condu<ft, we 
(hall find every God in his becoming Employ- 

P 4 ment, 
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fieft.io.ment, and afting confiftently with the Powef 
>^Y>^he reprefents. Phcebus or the Sun, the God 
of Heat and Health, in his Wrath fends a 
Plague. Achilles, from a Senfetion of the Cor-* 
Option of the Air now unwholefeme, or in 
the Poet's Stile, being warned by Juno, calls ; air 
Aflembly : Provoked by Agamemnon, Pallas, 
or Reflexion, reafons with him, and quiets him. 
His Armour is made by Vulcan, the God of 
Fire*, and his vaft Nimblenefe and Humidity 
makes him properly the Son of a Sea*GoddeJs. 
The wife and patient Ufyjes is favoured by Af/- 
nerva $ as Ajax $ rafh, lumpift^ and ftrong, is at 
conftant variance with the Goddefs of Wif- 
dom: and it is Very remarkable, that Hornet 1 
never changes this tutelar Niimen to the Prince^ 
of Ithaca, nor reprefents his fubtil Hero under 
any other Tuition than the blue-ey'd Maid's. 
It might have embellished his Narration, and 
given play to his Fancy j but he has preferred 
the Truth of the Charadter, aind ftuck clofe to* 
his Allegory. The frequent Shipwrecks, and 
bad Fortune of the Hero at Sea, is, in poeti- 
cal Language, that He was hated by Neptune^ 
in the fame manner as the Man who com- 
mitted any Outrage when drunk, was under 
the difpleafure of Bacchus. The other Chiefs 
mentioned in the Iliad are frequently affifted or 
protected by fome Divine Per/on, according to 
the Nature of the Oecafion, the . Chara&er of 
their Nation, or their perfonal' Qualities. 

Let 
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Let us now quit our Bard for a little, Se&.i©. 
and obferve what Figure this Subjeft makes l/VNJ 
in other hands :•=— The celebrated Roman Poet, 
Writing for the Honour of his Country, has 
been forced to Jhift Sides, and make the Trth 
jansj if not the conquering Party \ at leaft wor- 
thy to conquer, and only fubdued by Fraud 
and Stratagem. This, with die received 'Tra- 
dition concerning the Birth of his Hero, has 
led him into fome Improprieties about his Gods, 
which he has not failed to cover with his ufual 
Judgment. For example, that the chief Di- 
vinity- who guides the holy, wife, and brave 
Eneas $ fhould be Venus, is fomething un- 
lucky. She Atfell might tutor Paris, and fa- 
vour all the *Trojans who had 1 their Seraglio's 
even then i But it required great Difcretion to 
make her a& in the Eneid with any Pro- 
priety. And after all, however we may be 
charmed with the Delicacy of her Appearance, 
and the Pomp of the Defcription, I don't kno\V 
but (he is introduced as a mere Per/on, divine 
indeed, and of great Power ; hiit without any 
regard- to her CharaSter and Inclinations. It 
was hard to make her appear in a virtuous 
Caufe, or direft the Enterprizes of the piouS' 
Hero, in any other Capacity than his tradi- 
tional Parent y except (he* had condefcehded to 
accompany him when he went a hunting, 
and conduced him intd the Cave with Dido. 

Such 
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Se<ft.io. "S tf c h is (he impatient Temper of Mytho- 
v OTM logy ; and fo powerful a thing is Trutb, that 
it will not (loop to any other than a genuine 
Reprefentation, nor boar to be disfigured v tho* 
in Majque. Perhaps Homer's drawing imme- 
diately from the Fountain*) or having a hand 
himfelf in modelling thefe , dmne Phantoms y 
was the Caufe of his having been fo happy and 
natural in their Dijiribution. Their Vfe % if 
we may believe the. Ancienta, waa not confaed 
to Poetry ; nor to raifing thofe high Sen&tions 
and magnificent Images of the Univerfe and of 
its Parts, for which we admire them: But 
thro' the cfcmnel of JZeUgion they , reached Life* 
had an influence upon Morals, and impr«fied 
the Vulgar with; that dre^d of fulttfe Puniflv- 
ujjsnta, which keeps them in their Duty. 

A Person of great Wit, and greater Learn- 
ing, who has laboured exceedingly to prove, 
" That Mankind for the moft port ads not 
" from Principle? hath at jtije £fl*e time e£ 
fayed to weaken this Influence \ and attributes 
any Good their Religion and its Rites could do, 
to their filling up that Time which muft have 
been otherwife ill employed by a polite and 
voluptuous People : Yet he allows, that an Ap- 
prehenfion of Punilhment fron^ the M^gifirate 
reftr ains from Evil $ and why an : Apprehenfion 
of Vengeance from the Gods, if fappofed e- 
qually certain, fhouid not have the lame Effeft, 

I 

1 Continuation dc Penfees diverfes par M. BayU 9 torn- "• 
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1 cannot underftand: The former is infuffi-Sp<$.io. 
cient, in many inftanc?^ tp prevejxt Fr^ud or WV 
Violence, and fo no doubt is the latter. And 

tfcefe Inftances, when collected and fet toge- 
ther, make a glaring Appearance ; byt cpnclude 
no more againft the Efficacy of Religion, than 
againft the Neceffity of Laws ^nd of Penalties 
to inforce them* 

That the Commonalty of Greece and 
Rome believed a State of future Rewards and 
Punishments ; and that this Relief k$pt them 
in their duty, is affirmed, as I faid, by the 
wifeft of the Ancients. It is needlpfs tp. tell 
your Lordfhip, thatTiMt^ua Loc^us was 
of the number : The Character he bears of 
Plato's Ma/ier is fufficient to juftiiy his CUim. 
The little Treatife of his, which 'tis thought 
his illuftrious Scholar purchafed at an immenfe 
Price, is np leiis thai* a, Syftew of the World \. 
His Expreflions are fimpje, bpt hisDo&rines 
are drawn frpm deep OWervjation, and explain- 
ed in the Harmony and Proportions of the Py-« 
thagorifk Pbilofophy. He begins with Crea~ 
tion, which he attributes to a good Principle^ 
whom he calls* w The invisible God > the 
" Prince and Parent <?f all things/' Then 

he 

2 Ens. 

Upon this Treatife, thefc Verfcs of Timen thc&tfyrift art 
preserved; 
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Se&jo. he goes thro' its Parts 5 the Nature of the 
tSYSt Events, the Courfe of the Planets, and Pe- 
riods Qf the World, and concludes with Man, 
and the Dodlrine of Morals, in thefe remark- 
able Words : cc The Mind, fays he, that is 
€€ exercifed in fiich Contemplations, and at- 
" tains to a Contentednefs with the State of 
« c Humanity, and to njujl ufe of the appoint- 
€S ed Meafure of Life, is undoubtedly happy; 
" And whofoever receives this Attainment as 
f< his Lot from Heaven, is led by Truth to 
4t Felicity. But if any Difpofition happens 
<c to be perverfe and unruly, then Chajlife- 
" mint ought to be applied -, both that which 
iC is appointed by the Laws, and alfo what 
4t can be drawn from thofe Traditions which 
* £ introduce numberlefs Terrors from -Heaven, 
<c and Tortures in Helh, threatning endlefe 
€C Punifhments that await the wretched Ghoft 
cc Mow, with all the Torments which the 
"Iqnick Poet has laudably, and from 
" ancient Tradition, reprefented the Souls of 
" wicked Men to endure hereafter. For as 
u fomctimes, when wholefome Remedies will 
cc not prevail, we procure Health by admini- 
" firing a (ickening Potion ; fo we curb the 
" Stubborn and Difobedient by falfe Rela- 
■ iC tions, when the true have no EfFeft. Of ne- 
" cdfity therefore the foreign Tor- 
"MENT*muft be inculcated!. — s-And it 

€ ' muft 

x A*)**W$ r &&yx,*i»< **i X I M 9 F I A I * % N A V 
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14 muft be told, that Nemefis y the diftributiveSe&io* 

<c and avenging Power, hath appointed all "wv^* 

, cc thefe things to happen in the /iim*/ P*- 

€C riod, and to be executed by fierce infernal 

cc G^/V, who witnefled the Conduit and the 

. cc Crimes of Men. To them the all-govcrn- 

" ing God hath committed the Adminiftra* 

" tion of the World, which confifts of Gods 

" and Men, and of the other Animals he 

" himfelf hath formed, after the perfedt Mo- 

" del of the eternal and intellectual Idea m " 

It appears then that Mythology, and 

Homer's Mythology in particular, was thought 

to be a Cure for a wrong-turn'd Mind, and 

a Reftraint from Immorality and Vice : And 

if it was fo in Greece, it was much more fo 

in Italy, where Timaus was born, and where 

long after his days, not only private \ Super- 

fiition prevailed, but the moft important Steps 

of the State were over-ruled by the Aru/pices 

and Augurs ; and their Confuls and Pretors 

bowed before a Prefage taken from the Entrails 

of Beajls, the Flight of Birds, and Signs from 

Heaven. 

. But Ttmaus's Difciple feems to have car- 
ried things a little further : He lived in Athens 
at a time when the Laws had given a Sanation 
to Mythology * with which, like a good Citi- 
zen* 



TrnrKn&uivv Ik 6*Zr 71 Ktti ivfyvrmv* r rt itfwv £ear oon 
Ji/hfjuipyttnii ™ r * E IKON A 7«v.«6Lr4J' w £ I AEOX A Ifl- 
iNJ O *rtl N OH T O. T/^CA*S^ A«xp. 7?5CX *u^. Ii' .57^;* 
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Setftio.zen, hfe fo far complies, as to difepprove of a 
^YM narrow Scrutiny into its Senfe and Origin. He 
thinks it beft to accept of the literal Meaning, 
and would have curious inquifitive People ra- 
ther turn their Searches another way. 

T h t ft £ was a beautiful Spot of Ground a 
Kfctle Without the Walls of Athens, upon the 
Banks of Ilifus, where it was believed that 
Boreas had run off with the Nymph Orithya, 
while (he was porting with one of her Com- 
panions upon the Brink of the River* Thither 
came Socrdtes with a young Gentleman of the 
TbVrn, in queft of an Agreeable Retirement. 
They were to read a paradoxical Difcouffe of 
LyJiaS; the greateft Orator then in Athens, 
provitig, " That Favours in Love fbould rather 
" be grahted to thofe who never felt the Paf- 
c< fion, than td the real Lover." And having 
talked a little of the Beauty of the Place, h6w 
proper it was for Girls to Jport in y and men- 
tioned fome other Circumftances of the Story, 
the Youth very naturally turns to his fmiling 
Companion, and fays, " But be fincere with 
" me, Socrates -, Do you really believe this Le- 

" gend to be true n ? Why, fays the Philo- 

" fopher, tho' I did not* (as they fay your 
" learned People do) I fhould not be far in 
" the wrong ; and then I would go allegorize, 
c< and lay, that the real Wind had come in 

" a 

^'AWv* um y»\ *&* Atiu 2 SfiKPATEX, **i w w* 
■to MT0OAOTHMA 971/flj 4/Jj9f t eW 

iiaat. <We«- 
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<c a Guft, and blown the Nymph off theSea.io. 
cc Steep, and fo was reported to have carried ^Sr^ 
<c her away, while fhe and Pharmacia Were 
€€ intent upon their play. But for my own 
«' (hare, my Boy, I look indeed updtt thefe 
€t moral Meanings as Very pretty and curious \ 
" but think they belong to a profound la- 
cc borious Genius, and are the Work of not a 
€€ very happy Man. My reafon is, (and I 
€< have no other for it) That after one has 
" got thro* this Allegory, he muft next under- 
" take the Race of the Hippocentaurs j and 
" when he hath adjufted them, then the 
cc Chimara comes upon him : Next follows a 
<c Train of Gorgons and Pegajus's, and other 
" unweildy Monfters, inexplicable both for 
<c their Number and Abfurdity. Thefe, fhould 
<c one go about to explain without believing 
" them, and attempt to give, according to 
€C their Texture and Likenefs, but a homely 
" Solution of. their Meaning, it would be an 
<c Undertaking of great Pains and Leifiire. 
<c But J, my Friend, can find no Leifure for 
<c fuch Enquiries; and the reafon of it is, 
<c That I cannot as yet, in obedience to the 
« God of DELPHI, Understand my- 
<c self. Now it appears ridiculous to me, 
<c to be fearching into other Matters while I 
<c am ignorant of this. Wherefore bidding 
" thefe Subjedls adieu ; and being perfuaded 
" of the Truth of the Opinion fettled con- 

** cerning 
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4 

&&.10. u corning them by Law, (as I juft now told 
SiOT^ " you) I fix my Attention upon myfelf; and 
u confider, not the Gorgon or the Centaur, 
a but what kind of a Monfter I am \ whether 
€€ more double and flippery than Proteus, and 
" more fiery than Typhon : Or perhaps* a tamer, 
" milder Animal, defigned by Nature for 3 
V divine L$t, and a peaceful DeJHnyJ- 



- 
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S E C T. XI. 



THERE are. few things in the ancient SeA.ii. 
Poetry more moving than the Story of v^yy 
Orpheus and Eurydice, It hath acquired new 
Beauties by falling into the hands of the ten* 
der and paffionate/^/>£/7$ and is told by him in 
fo melting a ftrain, that, fome of the Touches 
he hath given it can hardly be read without 
Tears. When we are wrought up to fuch a 
Temper, it naturally leads us to companionate 
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Scd.ii. the hard Fate of the unhappy Lovers; and 
S/ V v we begin to feel fome Indignation at the cap- 
tious Condition, upon which he was to pof- 
fcfs his Beauty, or lofe her for ever : Not to 
took at bis loved Eurydice. Arbitrary and ca- 
pricious ! Unbefitting the juft Brother of Jove, 
and unlike the Bounties of a divine, unenviom 
Nature a : Unlefs indeed there be fomething 
elfe underftood than appears; fome Truth in 
Life or Morals that lies latent under thrs Cir- 
cumftance of the Tale. 

The great and unhappy Lord Verulam, 
who was fenfible of the Incongruity, has given 
an Explication of the Fable b ; but feems not 
to have hit upon the real Meaning. What 
he lays is entertaining and beautiful : for he 
was a Spirit of that high Order that go ingeni- 
oujly wrong, and who cannot err without in- 
Jtrufting. But I incline to think that the Mo- 
ral of the Fiction is rather to be learned at an 
ordinary Mujfck- Averting, or an unmeaning 
Opera, than where his Lordfhip direds us, in 
the Recefles of an abftrufe Philofophy. 

OR PHE US!s Miftrefs was Mujkk. The 
Powers of it are enchanting. It lulls the Rea- 
fon, and raifes the Fancy in fo agreeable a 
manner, that we forget our/ehes whife it lafls : 

The 

• *Afdmi 'OYPANIAAI* *} hf AfonKott n\iknf 
'&. f dvffal MM N If *&» WUWWl *** l & r &***' 

9 0\f nOTAMOI t»AA.r££^I»^ £u ^O^W^V^ 

* F. BfetQP* Di Sapient id Vit§rym. $ 1 1. 
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The Mind turns diflblute and gay; and hugsSedt.11.. 
itfelf in all the deluding Profpetfs and fond v ^VM 
Wifhcs of a golden Dream. Whilft every Ax> 
cent is warbled over by a charming Voice, a 
filly Song appears found Morality ; and the very 
Words of the Opera pafs for Senfe, in prefence 
of their Accompagnamento. But no fooner does 
the Mufick ceafe, than the Charm is undone, 
and the Fancies difappear. The &r&fober Look 
we take of it breaks the Spell ; and we arc hur- 
ried back, with fome Regret, to the common: 
dull Road of Life, when the florid Illuiion is 
vanished. 

In this gloomy Temper, My Lord> (hould 
I'beat prefent,, had it been my Happinefs to 
make one of the injured Train : How unwill- 
ingly would a true Son of the Mu/is part with 
his Fi&ions and Enthufiafin ? The myfterious 
Egypt! The prophetick IJis ! The oracular Teh 
chines; thefe nurfing Fathers of the Grecian Di<» 
vinities ! To hid farewel to thefe with their 
divine Pupils, and travel back with Homer ; 
to Countries of a cooler Turn, would be a me* 
lancholy Profpeft to a Poet 

But as things are at this time, t find it 
poflible to be very chearfiil under the thoughts 
of an Exchange : Variety they fey is fweet ; and 
there is a kind of pfeafure in getting rid of the 
lymphatick entbujiajlical Tribe, and taking Jour- 
ney with our Poet, to a Land of Freedom and 
Ingenuity : A Land oiArH of a different Stamp-; 

0^2 not 
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Sedt.n. not fo precife and uniform as the prieflly Pre- 
v^T^ fcriptionsj but blooming in the native Grace 
and Vigour which is the Gift of Liberty and 
unlimited Commerce. Nor will the Change, 
I am perfuaded, be difagreeable to your Lord- 
Jhip, fince it leads to a People and Nation whofe 
Memory you are in Gratitude bound to ho- 
nour. 

The PHENICIAN Name is fo famous 
in early Antiquity, that the bare mention of it 
is fufficient to point out the Source of your 
Obligations. It prefents us with the Authors 
and Improvers of Building, and the nobler kinds 
of Architecture; with the fir ft Workers in 
Iron, Wood, and* Stone : It makes us think of a 
Country, the Parent of Mechanicks, Naviga- 
tion, and Aftronomy ; the Inventers of Glafs> 
and Rivals of Egypt for the Invention of Let- 
ters and Arithmetick : In ihort, it reminds us 
of the Origin of the noble and uJefulArts which 
employ many of your Lordfhip's Hours, and 
enable you to judge for your Country, in a Ca- 
pacity not very common among the Great. 

This Happinefs of Phenicia in the inven- 
tive Gen his of its Inhabitants, and its Situa- 
tion between Judaa and the Sea, have made 
pie often wonder at the Obfervation of an an- 
cient. Hiftorian. He is treating of the Rife of 
Arts, and what eVery Nation had- found out 
for the common Benefit of Mankind; and 
^ concludes his Account with this Remark, Soli 

omnium 
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omnium Judaei nihil in medium cohtulere. 7%*Sedt.n. 
Jews alone of all the rejl have contributed no- ^^^ 
thing for the publick Good. 

I have frequently endeavoured to find a 
reafon for this Diflimilitude between two 
neighbour Nations : Sometimes I have thought, 
that the Knowledge of human Arts cultivated 
in Phenicia, was perhaps incompatible with 
that Sacred Science, for which the other Peo- 
ple are fo juftly regarded : " Being the only 
" Canton of the Earth whofe Inhabitants were 
" fiirprizingly illuminated, beyond the reft of 
** the human Race c ." At other times I have 
imagined, that our Author was miftaken in his 
Remark; and he muft have been fo in the 
grofleft manner, according to the Do&rine of 
the Rabbi's. One of the wifeft of them d , makes 
no fcruple to affert, " That the fublime and 
a profound Parts of all kinds of Knowledge, 
" were to be found among the Jews-, and 
" that not only the Principles of all the Scien- 
" ceSy but likewife the Cpnclufions which the 
" Greek Philofophers, Pythagoras, Plato, and 
" fuch others, had drawn from them, were 
Q^3 " tranfmitted 

c On eft furpris de voir leg Habitans d'un petit Canton de la 
Terre, plus eclaires que ie refte du Genre humain. 

M. Leibnitz Preface a la Tbeodicee, 

6 En nueftra ley fe comprehende todo lo fubtil y profundo de 
las fciencias ; lo que no es anfy en las atras. And afterwards : 
Los fondamentof y conclujiones de todas las fciencias, fueron tran- 
fladados de Nofotros, a los Chaldeos primero,' deffues a los Perfas 
y Mcdos, y defpues a los Griegos. 

R. Yeuda. Cuzary, Uifcurf i™. 
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Scft.11. " transmitted to them from the Jewijh Sages, 
wV^ * thro* the haitfls, firft of the Chaldeans, and 
" then of the Medes and Per/ians." Which 
of theie may have been the Cafe ; or whe- 
ther the Neceffity of Invention in naval Affairs 
may not have produced fome difference be- 
twen the bordering Nations, your Lordfhip's 
Acquaintance with the Nature of thofe Arts, 
and the Hiftory of Men, will beft enable you 
to decide. But our prefent Bufinefs is only 
with the Phenicians. 

They were a very ancient Nation; fo ac- 
cent, that tho' they are among the firft Coun- 
tries who make any Figure in Hiftory, and that 
Letters were early in ufe among them, yet 
their Origin is quite uncertain 5 and in this re- 
fpeft they are upon a level with their Neigh- 
bours the Egyptians, or the ancient Athenians, 
who both called themfelves ATTOxeoNAi^ 
and the firjt efMen*. Some of the old Writers 
Jkid, that they came from about the Arabian 
Gulpb, and fettled upon the Mediterranean 
Coaft: And others affirmed quite the contrary: 
w That fome Merchants of Sidon had gone 
" from thence, and firft fet on foot a Traffick 
" in the Red-Sea &." However this may have 

been, 

• Sprung from the Earth where .they lived. 
f <fcw? Tiivw ' AifihS/tot *p iiv 1% iy$< t thm yi»*rtv 9 n F n- 
tots ANepnnor; yw*$*t ** w "AirrnxoN. 

lm>\*x< J 2) r c* iJ AKEANn #««> ir&sAirJH «£ Ji* <n 
4>OlNIJCE£ *f»h*t% Wl *j iMhAll* EPY0PA* 'Oi JA 
EKEINOTE TOYTHN- ST£^tC. B/f A. fit- 
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'been, we cannot doubt of their retaining muchSedtii. 
of the Manners of the Eqftern Nations: Their ^^Y^ 
Language was a Branch of the Aramean, and 
their Policy both civil and religious ; their Tem- 
ples, Records, and Order of Priejls, exempted 
'from Taxes, are very like the Inftitutions that 
prevailed over the Eaft K 

But what diftinguUhed them from all the 
reft, was their early Application to Maritime 
Affairs, and the noble ufc they made of their 
Succefs. They were invited to turn their 
Thoughts this way by the Commodioufiiefs 
of their Situation ; and purfued it with iuch 
ikilfol indefatigable Patience, that they were 
the firft Inventers, and continued the fole Ma- 
ilers, of the wejlern Trade, from the firft Her- 
cules to the time of Alexander, for many hun- 
dreds of Years. By this means, their Accef- 
fions of Wealth and People were fo great, that 
they grew uneafy at home, and therefore ipread 
themfelves abroad in great Colonies, and filled 
Spain and Africk with Cities, little inferior 
in Power and Splendour to their own K 

Q^4 They* 

ATEAEItt Kcd^Tt&m AEITOYPriAS W7riKiKviAv*t % 

Qf BA&vKtiftos K&>xm XAAAAIOYS. AioJbp. BlC^ &• 

1 JJarcinone (Barcelona), Malaca {Malaga^Qzxttiz^Cartagena^) 

with feveral others in Spain. In Africk, Tunis ; Trifoli, Leptis* 

Vtica, and the Rival of Rome, Carthage : Thebes alio in Beotia. 

But their great early Settlement was in Gades (Cadix) the little 

lAand tliat lies in the MotttH of the Streights, and commanded all 

the weftern Trade of the World. This we can gather even from 

the (Hvme Prophet, who caih the' People of CaMx % " the Inha- 

" hitams of the Isle ivhom the Merchants <f&iicn that pa/s over 

« the Sea have replenijhed" Is a i a h Chap. XXIII. $ z. 
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Sed.ii. They were bufied about thcfe Settle- 
^-^V^^ments for fome time after the Trojan War\: 
That is, <c While the Pbenicians were in a 
4C State of high Profperity, populous and 
" powerful, acquainted with foreign Coun- 
«' tries and ufeful Arts, then it was, by a 
€C ftrange Conftancy of good Fortune, that 
"Homer had Opportunities to know and 
*. c convert with them," 
I must acknowledge that fuch a Combi- 
nation of lucky Incidents in the Life of any 
Qtu Man, looks fomething fufpicious ; and 
when I review the Concourfe of them ; his 
Climate and Country, his Religion and Lan- 
guage, the publick and private Manners of 
his Age, and his own ProfeJJion and Travels, 
it ferves but to increafe the Wonder, But 
we jnuft confider, that a thing's being rare, 
does not prefently conclude it to be falfe or 
imaginary ; elfe the moft beautiful Theories in 
Learning, and the higheft Pitches of Happi- 
nefs in Life, muft be given up as abfiird and ! 
impofl^ble. Our Bufinefs therefore, is to tread 
cautioujly, as we have dorie hitherto, and to 
take as little upon Suppojition, as the diftance 
of Time and Nature of the Subjefts will per- 
mit. 

That 

k S^c/MSt*/ K&\ $ GOINIKflN vttolthl*' oixtfi 7* !£•% 
r 'H&Khevv m£y imh&o?> x<*# Uoheii Ix]/«wv xcw«> mi ' 
mex™ ytimi rnt AiCm v*&?daf, MIKPON TflN TPOI- 
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That Homer had the Opportunities men- Se&. u m 
tioned, and that N he did not negledt to im- v/v^ 
prove them, will beft appear by confidering 
what be has really learned from the Pheni- 
cians : This will be a certain Proof of his 
converting with them, at the fame time that 
it will fet the Happinefs of this Circumftance 
of his Life in a true Light : And if they are 
Leffons of Importance, it will increafe at every 
Step, as we fhall find this or the other Allegory 
or Tale, taken from the Relations of that inge- 
nious People. 

And first, it may not be amifs to ob- 
ferve in general, That many of the Egyptian 
Do&rines and Cuftoms pafled thro' Phenicia 
into Greece: The Refugees from Egypt com- 
£ monly took this Country in their way, and af- 
tf terwards proceeded to the ljlands, or fettled 
i upon fome part of the Grecian C04JI; Some 
o- of them made a confiderable Stay in Phenicia 
% before they travelled further Weft, and there- 
in fore carried along with them into their new 
ft Settlements, both the Phenician Arts, and the 
I Egyptian Learning. 

if Thus CADMUS, when he had ftaid 
If long in Phenicia, went to Lemnas, Imbrus, 
and Samothrace, and is faid to have carried 
[Eithither the Worfhip and Rites of the Phenu 
rian Cabeiri or Great Gods, and taught 
<;;~he Inhabitants their Initiation and Myfteries, 
^for which they were afterwards: fo famous,; 
i tho' 
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Sc&.n. tho' I rather think the Telcbines, or the Idai 
^V^ DaStyli were there before him : For why 
fhould he not rather have eftablifhed his fa- 
vourite Worfhip in Thebes, where he finally 
fettled ? 

His Son-in-law Arijieas reigned in Cea ; 
his Grandfon Bacchus in Naxos. Pbalantbus, 
another Phenician, took up his Habitation in 
Rhodes, and the celebrated Anceiis ruled in 
Samos. He was one of the Argonauts* and 
the only Aftronomer among them. His Mo- 
ther gave her Name to the Ifland AJlypalea ; 
and the greater part of the Cyclades re- 
ceived Names from the Phenicians, which 
were derived from thofe Accidents and Ap- 
pearances that occur to a fea-faring mercan- 
tile People. Their feveral Origins have bee* 
nicely inveftigated by the laborious Bocbart; 
and they appear to have been given in the 
fame way as the Spaniards and Portugueje, 
when they difcovered the Indies, called their 
Countries and Rivers, Tierra de Fuego, 1 'terra 
de Brea, Terra dos Papos : Rio gran de » ■ 
De la Plata* ■ ■ ■ De las Concas $ and fuch 
others. 

But befides this early Intercom* fe between 

the Greeks and Phenicians, and principally 

^ the IJlanders \ (among whom Homer lived,) 

there 

1 There are feveral Proofs of this Commerce in Holy-Wriu 
where Tyre and Si Jon, the chief Towns in Phenicia\zrt common- 
ly joined with the I s l e s. Thus " all the Kings of Tyrus and all 

*« tbt 
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there was another piece of good Fortune Sedt. 11. 
attended him. In order to converfe with the vy**', 
Egyptian Priefts, there was a neceffity of 1 
making a Voyage to Egypt: But there was 
no need of travelling into Pbenicia> to meet 
with a Pbenician Captain, or the Governour 
of a Colony : They themfelves went over all, 
carrying their Knowledge and Experience a- 
long with them. Their manner was, to go 
out early in the Spring upon a Trading Voyage 1 
fome to the Bojpberus and Euxine, fome to 
the Egean and Adriaticky others palled the 
Streigbts, and (leered to the Gum Coaji on 
one hand, and as far as Britain on the other ; 
and when they had fearched thro' all for Mer* 
chandife, they returned loaded home late in 
the Year. 

To this intelligent and wide-spread Na- 
tion, I am apt to think our Poet ftands in- 
debted for bis foreign Geography. —This is 
an uncommon way of ipeaking ; but it will 

be 

" the Kings ofZidon, arc joined with the Kings pfthe Ifles which 
" mre beyond the Sea *." And more particularly by another Pro- 
phet, Tyre is called " the City fituate at the Entry of the Sea, 
" 'which is a Merchant of the People for many I s L E s f : The Men 
€< of Dedan were her merchants', many Isles were the Mer- 
" chandife of her Hand\" And at her Fall, " the I^les were 
4 * to trembie ; the Princes of the Sea to come down from their 
€l Thrones, and lay away their Robes || ; The Isles were to pake 
" in the Day of her Fall , and the Isles that are in the Sea to be 
** troubled at ber Departure ||f. Thefe Isles were no other than 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete, and the Iflands of the Archipelago, where 
Homer lived. 

* JtftZWlAH SVTt ttZ, + EEEKIXtXXvii, § t, 

t Ibid.*. 15. 8«vi.*i 5 . 

JtJbHi §18. 
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Se6t.ii.be eafily underftood when we refledt, That 
VV^' Homer was more capable of giving than re- 
ceiving Inftrudtion in the Geography of Greece^ 
the Lejfer AJia, and perhaps the Egyptian Coajl: 
^But what further Knowledge appears in his 
Writings of the other Tradts of Land in Eu- 
rope, AJia, and Africa, That, I judge, he has 
received by Information from the Pbenicians. 

My Reasons for this Opinion are thefe: 
By flaying in Greece, and making fhort Voy- 
ages among the IJlands, or even down to Egypt, 
he could never learn that the Earth was be- 
girt on all fides with the Ocean, as he often 
fays it is : But the Pbenicians, who had made 
long Voyages upon the Red and Mediterra- 
nean Seas, who had pafled thro' the Streigk 
of Gibraltar, and failed the Coaft on either 
hand before Homers days, and were actually 
making fuch Voyages annually during his 
Life, They might tell him, that where-ever 
they came, they found the general Barrier was 
the Ocean m . 

From the fame Sea-faring People, he mull 
have heard what Countries were the Boundaries 
and Ends*, as he calls them, of the habitable 
Globe. Some of thefe he plainly names by 
their proper Appellations; others he points out 
by fuch Marks and Peculiarities, as demonftrate 
that he was not ignorant of their Situation. 

To 

* They named it fo from this very Circumflance. See Page 
j 00. in the Notes. 

"nEJPATA TAIHI- 'OSl/9- A- 
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To the South, he diredtly mentions Africk, Se6t.n. 
Ethiopia, and what we take for Arabia °, as ^VN 
the uttermoft Parts of the World: To the 
North, he defcribes the Life of the Hyperbo- 
reans, juft as we know the Scythians and Tar- 
tars lived, People that inhabit the Northern 
Continent : To the Eaji, and We/}, he names 
no Country, but fays frequently, That the Sun 
rifesfromV, and fets in the Ortan q ; which can 
have no other Meaning, than that the Afiatick 
Continent on the Eaji, and the European on 
the Wejiy are bounded by the Watery Ele- 
ment. This is the only Senfe the Expreffion 
will bear $ and any other put upon it, makes 
it a plain Abfurdity. 

It is the more remarkable, as it comes 
from a Man who lived between two great 
undifcovered Lands. Ionia had the vaft Con- 
tinent of Asia lying due Eaft from it ; a 
very fmalbpart of which was known to Ho- 
mer himfelf, or to the Greeks long after his 
Time. There is no mention made of Baby- 
lon or Ecbatana in all his Writings, which 
He, who celebrates the Wealth of Thebes, and 
Arts of Sidon> could never have omitted to 
do, had he known any thing of the Ajfyrian 

or 

6 RPEMBOYS. 

'££ ApMafpfiimo 0a9tf0f Sv *fl KE A N O I O. 
* *Ev J° \m* OKE AN «, K&pX&P f*©- '»*»"* 
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Seft.ii.or Median Empire*. Nay fo late as the 
W^ Reign of Darius % the Lacedemonians did not 
know the diftance of Suja or Bakyhn from 
the Sea { : So that I believe Homer was ac- 
quainted with little more of the Inland Cowr 
try % than what was under Priam's Dominion* 
or inhabited by his Allies. 

On the other hand, to the Weficyi Greece, 
lay Italy, a greater Country, as they ima- 
gined, than their own*, and then undifcovered 
by the Greeks: Behind it, were the wide and 
unknown Tra&s of Gaul, Germany, and Spain, 
which were impervious at that tiroe > and had 
all the Appearance of an Hnnroz, or tndlejt 
Continent. Now, for a Perfon living betwixt 
the two, and knowing little of either (in com- 
parifon of the whole) ft ve the neareft Coafts ; 
for fuch a Perfon to fey, <c That the Sua 
« rife* and feta in the Qcean r That the Ends 
/'of the Earth are upon the Oqmh and 
"That the Mtkhfiam* the h$ of Men, 
" dwell upon die Qeean" plainly fliews an 
Acquaintance with a Trading Nation, who 
could only diftovcr the Limits of the to- 
bitakk Worlds and relate them to a «- 

rim 




2Tf*tf- BiC\- If* 

tMAQNAGRJECU. 
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riant inquifitive Man at his Return, And in-Sedtu. 
deed thro' all Homer 9 % Works, the Mention**'****' 
of Coafts % and Silence concerning the Inland 
Countries (excepting thofc of Egypt and Greece) 
ieems to befpeak that kind of Knowledge 
which a Man may learn from the Relations 
of a People addicted to Navigation, who vifit 
all maritime Places, but never go far into the 
Country, from their Ship. 

As for the Inner-Sea /the Mediterranean) 
he defcribes the Coaji quite around it ; but 
with this difference, that he fpeaks of the 
Nortb-Eaft End of it tt , fo particularly and 
minutely, as to convince his Reader, that he 
had vifited it in Perjon. He names all the 
Towns and Rivers ; he defcribes their Situa- 
tions and their Soils: One Country is rocky 
and mountainous $ another fertile and plain : 
One is dry and fandy ; another moifi and full 
of Verditre : This is produ&ive of Sheep 5 
that; abounds with Horjes ; a, third fwarms 
witjp Pidgeow > ^nd a fourth is blefled with 
beautiful Women. And thefe Accounts of the; 
fevetal Plgces, a«4 their Qualities, are all con- 
firmed by the fucceeding Geographers. 

But when the Poet comes to mention 
the Countries and Nations lying round the 
Weft End qf the Mediterranean, he talks of 
the© as a Man vshft had heard of thefe 

Places 

v Onrnis Ghki* fakolofitas, Jicue et litemrum daritas, ex hoc 
pfJLmiftA Sinu effulfit ; Quapropter in co paululum commorabi- 
sayr. P//». Lib.iv, $ i. 
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Seft.ir. Places from Travellers ; I mean, fuch Peo** 
^^V*** pie as, are willing to tell Wonders of the diftant 
Regions they have feen, and take pleafure 
in amazing People with Stories of* Giants and 
MonJlers y Witches and Wilds^ or of any thing 
beyond the common Run of Life, either for 
Good or ///. And yet, thefe very Stories, 
ftrange as they are, and difguifed with all the 
Ornaments of Fi&ion, bear ftill about them 
fome Marks of Truth : TRe Ground-work of 
the Woftder is commonly fomething real; and 
fhews the Juftnefs of our Philologift's Obferva- 
tion, u That to frame a new Wonder, without 
" any previous Foundation from Truth, is 
€€ not in the manner of Homer w. w 
Thus when We confider his Accounts of 
the northern Nations, cc Who live, fays he, 
li upon Mares-milk y indigent, haughty, and 
" the jufteft of Men *," the Defcription ap- 
pears at firft fomewhat foolifh: But upon a 
nearer view, we difcover the- Truth of it, 
and fee the Beauty that refults from fuch 
Variety of Cbara&er in a Poem, We 

find there were redly fuch People 5 Such the 

Remans 

w See the Notes, Page 1 24 *. 



-TliKV) Tfimv oast $cUiY(* 
NoO^tf V JTft9<xoA0r ePHKHN, KA&o?e*+uvQ- At**" 
M Y £ n N t* iyx^^v* *5 *yw»* i*7tojuQ\y5v> 
T\AKlopdjc»Vt dCimt 7?, J)kcuqttl}w £tfy*7iw* 
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RobMtoi found them, when they extended their Se&.ii. 
Conquefts to the North ; and we ourfelves v> Sr^ 
find the fame Cuftoms and Manner of Life 
prevailing ahidng fome of the Tartar-Tribes at 
this day. 

The Polish Hiftorians teH, That after 
the Dfeath of Stephen, one of the braveft of 
their Kings, there came AtribalTadors to Po- 
land, from the Oh Am of Tartary, who was 
a Candidate for the Grown y. They had In- 
structions to reprefeht to the Dyet, " That 
€€ the Cham was a Prince of great Power, 
tc arid cotild faife three hundred thoufand 
€C Horje, which, if they chofe him King, 
cc he worild either imploy in the Defence 
<c of Poland, or to conquer the neighbour- 
c< ing Nations, and enlarge its Dominion, 
u That as to his perfonal Qualities, he was 
c< temperate and fiber y caring for no Delicacy 
c< in his eating, and fatisfying his Hunger 
€C with Horfi-jtejk only. That being inform- 
<c ed there were Differences among them a- 
c< bout Religion, he gave them Aflurances that 
€€ their Pope fhould be his Pope > and their 
€i Luther fhould be his Luther , juft as they 
<c pleafed to determine." We can trace 
this feme kind of Scythian or Tartar Life, 
always among their Horjes, unfettled in their 
Lands, and free from Avarice, thro' the various 

Periods 

y Anno 1 586. 

R 
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Sedt.n.Men toil, in order to fupport the Luxury of 

^^Y^ a few: The greater part mujt do fo, for their 

own Livelihood ; and when they themfelves, 

and their Work, become the Property of o- 

thers, more coercive Methods are applied. 

Egypt was the Country where they had 
a peculiar Law, obliging every Man to give an 
Account of himfelf once a Year, to the Ma- 
giftrate : He was to tell, " Where he lived ? 
" How he was fupported ? And what he con- 
" tributed to the Publick-weal?" This Law 
cou'd be executed with greater eafe, as the 
Lower Egypt, where the Strength of their Go- 
vernment lay, was but a narrow Country, which 
made it no difficult matter to keep a ftrift 
Eye over the Subjed: $ and being full of rich 
populous Cities, every Inch of Ground in it 
became precious, and the People who pof- 
fefled and cultivated it were of confequence 
perfectly known. The Policy of the Towns 
in Holland are no ill Image of thefe ancient Re- 
gulations; nor a weak Inftance of the Influence 
of Situation and Government -, fince it produ- 
ces forae Likenefs between fuch different Cha- 
racters, as an Egyptian and a Hollander. 

HOMER's Expreffion, it is true, hatha 
particular refped: to a ftate of Servitude ; and 
indeed we know from the beft Authority, that 
the Egyptians were terrible Majlers : Their 
rigid Policy, and immenfe publick Works, 
PalaccSy Temples, Canals, Lakes, Pyramids, all 

things 
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things of incredible Labour and ftujiendousSed.ji. 
Magnificence, might have fome hand in thefe ^^V^ 
Severities; and at the fame time make them 
fo fond of their Slaves, that Signs from Hea- 
ven, and what they themfelves took to be the 
Finger of God, could hardly prevail with 
them to fet a whole Nation of them at li- 
berty. But it is certain, that over all the 
World there are great Hardfhips and intenfe 
M iferies in the wealthiejt Cities : and it was 
finely judged of our Poet, to diftinguifh this 
rich Country by a Sentiment which exprefles an 
Effeft of their Confutation, that hits not the 
Eye of every Spe&ator. 

To the North and Nortb-eaft of Greece* 
Homer mentions the librarians, Cimme- 
rians , and hints at Cokhos and the Euxine. 
Thefe People he might know three feveral 
ways: Either from the Relations of Jafon and 
his Companions in the Argonautick Expedi- 
tion ; or from the Pbenicians, who were con- 
stantly pafling and repaffing in the Propontis, 
and failing thro' the Iflands; and moft cer- 
tainly, from the Inroads that fome of the 
Cimmerian Tribes had made upon the Leffer 
/4/ia (his own Country) not long before he 
was born. 

In thofe Climates, the Winter-days are fliorter, 
t nd Sky more cloudy, than in Egypt and 
f ^rr*£tce : From whence he has taken occafion 
o feign a Jlmnge Nation, covered with per- 
il 3 petual 
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foft.n.petual Darknefs, and never vifited by the Beams 
l/VN# of the Sun. Their Seats he has not certainly 
affigned ; but leaves them among the Out 
dthe World Wonders which Ulyjes (aw in his 
Peregrinations. Bochart has fhewn their Name 
to be plainly Phenician a , and the Origin of 
it to be the fame dark Appearance that gave 
jife to the Fable. 

But as the Phenician Trade lay chiefly 
up the Mediterranean, it is to be JVeJiward 
that Homers Obligations to them lie thickeft, 
and the greateft Preemptions of his borrow- 
ing from them his Accounts of thofe Coun- 
tries, Many of his Wondei s are to be found 
in Greece j but his ftrangeft Tales, his a sin a 
nEAfiPA, horrible Portents, as he calls them, 
are in foreign Parts. And fir ft, ITALY 
furniftied him with abundance of Monfters : 
The Adriatic Coaft, that lies oppofite to Epi- 
rus, and the Gulph of Tarentum> were too 
well known, and too much frequented by his 
Countrymen, to produce many Miracles : But 
the Wejl-fide> whither the Greeks had then 
lent no Colonies, was only vifited by the Phe- 
nicians\ and accordingly .there are many fu- 
pernatural things told of its Promontories x and 
of the IJlands that lie along that hollow Coaft. 
In the Entry of the Sicilian Str -eights 
(the Faro of MeJJtna) ftood two difmal Rocks> 

the 

« Cimmir nigrefcere ; Cimrir Tcnebrarum atror \ Cimrirejom 
Atrores diei. Canaan, Lib. i. § 33. 
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the Definition both of Ships and Sailors. AtSe&.n* 
the foot of the one there was a darkfome ^^V^ 
Cavern, the Abode of the Man-eating Mon- 
fter Scylla, and oppofite to it was the devour- 
ing Charybdis. There is but a narrow Paflage 
between them ; and if you do not fail thro' 
it, you have no choice, but pafs you muft be- 
tween other two, the dreadful FlanStce ; They 
were clajhing Rocks, that caught and fhattered 
the unwary Ship, and, left the broken Plankfc, 
and mangled Bodies to be tofled by the Waves, 
and Blajis of pernicious Fire< 

After you have pafled them, the Sirenufa 
appear, or Rocks inhabited by the enchanting 
Syrens, who firft allured the paffing Mariner 
with their Voice, and, when he approached, 
deftroyed him. Further up the Coaft were 
the Le/lrygons; Cannibals likewife, who flaugh- 
tered arid fed upon the unhappy Wretches that 
were fhipwreck'd on their Shore ; and beyond 
their Country was the fuppofed Boundary of 
Ulyjfes's earthly Navigation, the Habitation of a 
powerful Sorcerefs, the infamous Circe. She 
dwelt in a Peninfula K cc Where, fays Homer, 
" was the Abode of the Morning, and Qu(- 
" goings of her Parent the Sun" 
Kish tbefe were in Italy, or hard upon the 
Shore; and how wild and fabulous fbever 
they m^y appear, there are few of them, but 
upon enquiry, we find to have fome natural 

R 4 Founda- 

* 'AIAIA NHZOS, A Land-Ifland. 
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Sedt. 1 1 . Foundation. Their Names and Qualities plain- 
t/VVi ly fliew their Pkenician Extract ; and that they 
were propagated by that induftrious People, 
from the Adventures they met with in the 
way of their Trade. \ 

The Phenician:, upon their firft reforming I 
hither, and attempting to land, found the/fa- ' 
fives of the Country extremely inhuman and 
barbarous ; and therefore reported in general, 
that all the Coaft, up a^d down, was full of 
Monjiers. The Paffage in the. Mouth of the 
Faro is but narrow; and as there is often a 
great Sea rolling in it^ it is probable they have 
fometimes fmarted fpr venturing through. On 
the one hand is a dangerous Vortex ; and on 
the other ftands Scylla's Rock, a threatning 
Precipice, exactly fuch as Homer defcribes it, 
tow ring, Jleep, and its "Top in the Clouds c . It 
is joined to the Land by a flat IJlbmus^ upon 
which, it would feem, the inhospitable Barbarians 
uied to pafs, and lurking among the Cliffs, fet 
upon and murdered the Sea-faring People, 
who had taken fheltfer under it, tofhun the 
WlHrl-pcdl on the other fide. For this, reafon 
Scylla, or DeJlruSiiori d , a Monfter with 
many Heads and Hands, lived at the foot of 

it ; 

y O:ein xcpi/e^' yiy'ixn Si ^tv ippidCniu 
* SCOL; Exitinmf Infortttjjiuo) lcthate. 
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it; and oppofitc to it was Char ybd is, orSe&.n. 
the Chajm of Perdition *. li/VM 

The'PLj4NCTM have been hitherto 
! 'look'd upon as utterly fabulous. " Two wan- 
" dering Rocks that dafhed together, and 
cc Hurricanes of Fire blowing' in the Ocean," 
feem to have exifted no where but in the Brain 
of the Poet : And yet, My Lord, one of them 
is apparently true, the other really fo, and 
fometiines both. 

I take the Foundation of the Fidtion to 
have been fome of the Ijlands that lie in the 
Sea, between Sicily and the Circeian Promon- 
tory. It would be tedious to enumerate them 
all, and perhaps too minute and dogmatical, 
to fix upon the two defcrib'd in the Odyffey ; 
it is fufficient to know, that all this Coaft, and 
the Iflands that lie along it, abound with burn- 
ing Mountains, and are fubjedt to frequent 
Eruptions of Fire. The mofl remarkable of 
them lie in a knot together, to the North of 
Sicily^ and are known by the Name of the 
Liparean Ijlands. They were anciently [even 
in number, but now you may count upwards 
of a dozen, fome of them having been fplit 
by Earthquakes* and other new ones caft up 
by the Heavings of the fubterraneous Fires, 
which undermine that dangerous Shore. Thefe, 
are no more than bare defert Rocks, called 

by 

? CHOR-QBDANi Foramen perditionis. 

Boehart. Canaan. Lib. i. $ 28. 
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Se<ft.n.by the Italians, Parte rotte, " Parts broken off 
^nr^ " by the Shocks of an Earthquake." % 

Now the Courfe of a Ship from the Cir- 
ceian Promontory to Ithaca ', lies dire&ly 
either thro' the Faro, between Sicily and Reg- 
gium 5 or if you will not hazard that Paflage, 
there is a neceffity to fall thro* the Lipareans, 
and fo round the I/land ?. After you have 
pafled the two neareft of thfefe Iflands, if you 
caft an Eye back upon them, 'you will fiijd, 
that they appear to be running together, and 
in a little time, that they are become one % fince 
you left them. The reafon of it is, the Cur- 
rent, which f$ts in between them, and does not 
allow you to keep a ftraight Courfe, after you 
have made good your Paflage : Whereas if 
you vary but a very little from it, you lofe the 
^ Line that direfts your Eye thro' the Void, and 
take them up under one. Hence the Founda- 
tion of the Fable, that they were jloating 
Rocks, which run together as a Ship pafled, 
to catch and crufh her. The fame Appearance 
will enfue in the Cafe of any two Prominences 
that are contiguous ; and for the ' very fame 
reafon, the Cyanean IJlands in the Mouth of 
the Bofphorus y got the Name of Symplegades, as 
if fometimes they had been feparated, and af- 
terwards had clofed and coalefc^d into one. 

But 



'OJW. M. 
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But this Appearance, tho* it may have SeA.ii. 
ferved to confirm the Fidtion, was not fuffi- </VNi 
cient to raife the dreadful Idea that Homer 
gives of them. I therefore believe the Pbeni- 
cians have happened to pafs, or have been ly- 
ing at Anchor among thefe Iflands, at the time 
of an Eruption and Earthquake. AH over the 
Lipdreans 2, there are Clefts in the Surface of 
the Ground, and Vents in the Rocks, that 
emit Flame by night and Smoke by day : Some 
of them have noted Volcano's, which like Vefu- 
vio or Mon Gibel> difgorge with their Flames 
immenfe quantities of Aflies, and throw out 
Stones of fuch a monftrous Size, that a great 
part of the Sea is choaked up, and one of 
the Iilands almoft joined to Sicily by an 
IJlbmus of the Rubbifh. At fuch a Juncture, 
the frighted Mariners might fee the Rocks 
really clajhing> and to their dire Experience feel 
nTPOD oaooio 9TEAAAS, Storms of deftruc* 
the Fire. 

This Circumftance alone, were there no 
other Signs of Agreement, ties down the 
PldnUta either to the Liparean Iflands, or to 
the Rocks that furround Ifchid> and participate 
of the Difaflers of the Neapolitan Shore : Here 

the 

? Petrarcba, fpeaking of a Lover's Heart, defcribes it thus : 

Dentro, confufion turbida, ct mifchia 
Di doglie certe, ct d' allegrezze incertc : 
Non bolli mai Vulcan, Lipari od Ifchia, 
Stromboli o Mongihello in tanta rabbia. 
Poco ama fe, che'n ta4 giuoco s' arrifchia. 

1 Triomfi d 1 Amort, Capitol IV. 
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Scdt.iiw the Phemcian Veflels that efcaped, and per- 
t*"V^J haps faw their Companions perifli in the in- 
fernal Tempeft, needed only relate the terrible : 
Scene, of Seas, and Flames, and Rocks in an 
uproar : Their literal Defcription is the Sum 
of the Fable ; and what is added wears the 
fame Appearance of Probability. Circt, to ex- 
aggerate the danger of coming near thefe Rocks> 
fays, Cc That the Birds of the Air could not 
" pafs them." The fame thing is told of 
the AornoSy and other peftilentious Places, 
where yet the Air is not put in fuch Commo- 
tion^ as by the Flame and Vapour ifluing from 
a* burning Mountain. The Storm it raifes, and 
the fulphureous Steams thrown all 1 around 
it; might very rfeadily bring- down a flying 
Fowli and give a handle to the beautiful Fable 
which Homer has grafted upon fudi an Acci- 
dent K 

"It is no rare thing, fays^ Sirabo, a- 
" mong thefe Iflands, to fee Flame? rolling 
"upon the Surface of the Deep. They pro- 
" ceed from the Caverns of Fire Below> which 
" often find\a vent, and force their Pafiage 
"up thro* the Waves. Pofidonius writes, That 
" within his own Memory, one morning 
" about the Vernal Equinox , the Sea between 
" Hiera and JJJlica appeared to heave, and 



" was 



*A^« 7* *) T diet i$&t£&mi Af* 7iirfYf 

*a?a' a^v Wwn ml^, lYAeiiwov tfe» 

5 % 'OA(T. M. 
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€< was raifed to a ftrange height ; that it con-Sed.ii. 
* c tinued for fome time to fwell and to fall vyv 
c< by turns, and afterwards ceafed. That thofe 
€t who ventured to fail near it, feeing the 
" Fifties driving dead with the Current, and 
" being fcorched with Heat themfelves, and 
<c almoft choaked with a noifome Vapour, 
cc made what Speed they could to the Shore : 
" Some of the Sailors in the Skiff that went 
€< neareft expired ; the reft, with great diffi- 
" culty, got back to Lipari, where they fell 
" into Fits, like Perfons fubjed: tp the Epi- 
" tyfy* an( * frequently loft, and then reco- 
€< vered the ufe of their Reafon. For fome 
" time after^ there was a kind of Clay and 
c< Slime found floating upon the Sea ; and in 
u many places of it, Flames were feen to 
cc burft forth, and fometimes Clouds of Smoke 
"and Afhes: The floating Matter hardened 
€C by degrees, and when thrown on fhore, 
* c grew like Pieces of Milftone. Titus Fla- 
€C minius then Pretor of Sicily gave the Ro- 
" man Senate an account of what had hap- 
" pened, and they fent fome of the College 
" of the Prieftsy both to Lipari and UJlica^ 
" to do Sacrifice to the Sea, and to the Sub- 
" terranean Gods V 

After Ulyffes had efcaped the hands of 
the Cyclops, he left the Coaft of Sicily, and 
came to the Eolian Ifland, where Eolus lived. 

The 

*Strabo, Lib. VI. 
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Se<a.ii,The Palace and Oeconomy of this Prince, 
^Y^ fecm to be purely of the Poet's Invention ; tho* 
Diodorus hath given a long and particular De- 
duction of the Names and Fortunes of his Chil- 
dren. But Homer had fome reafon to add, in 
his figurative ftrain, <c That he was beloved 
" by the immortal Gods ; that Jupiter had 
<c appointed him to be Governour of the Winds* 
<c and given him Power to let them loofe or 
<c reftrain them at his pleafure." Anciently, 
the Liparean Iflands were named from Eolus ; 
and the neareft of them to Italy k , was faid 
to be the Place of his Habitation. The Af- 
fertion does not want Probability; tho' the 
rocky Coaft of Lipari (the largeft Ifland) and 
great Quantities of Allum> found in no place 
of the World, as they imagined, but in this 
and another little Ifle 1, feem rather to agree 
with The brazen Wall, topped with a Jmootb 
jhining Stone y which run round the nAnm 
n h 2 o i, {floating Iflan^^d^xt he lived » 

Betwixt it and Sialics Hiera, a defert 
Rock confecrated to Vulcan* and from thence 
receiving its Name : Here . they fancied he 

had 

k Strongyh, or the Round Ifland, now Stromboli. x 

1 'Oi/cfefA* $ 7*« 'Oixir.uiiw w XTTnTHPlAI ymp* 
j»k>"~ — 'E* V&v* $ T ? wry M H A n $u:txi f*i*>e& vf rt/z?»et'tf> 
pil Ajvapivn thtt^etv TOMofc 7afomv- Aio&p. £jx«a. B/C-E- 

"AIOA02 'lirmfldlhff quA©- d&etvti.7vttt d*oi<n> . 
XoMbW aytnKloV* A J E 2 H /' Jiv&Jif&Hi U E T P H- . 
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had a Forge as well as in Etna, becaufe of Sedt.n* 
three Volcano's or Craters^ at which it frequent- S/ V^ 
ly difgorges Flame and Sand, and the burn- 
ing Stones I mentioned before. It is juft 
under the Eye of the Inhabitants of Lipari » ; 
and they fee diftin&ly from which of the Cra- 
ters the Flame or Smoke jffues, and in what 
degree, whether languid or impetuous. They 
likewife hear the uncouth Sounds and hollow 
Noifes under ground, whicn proceed from the 
Efforts of the ftruggling Matter in the fiery 
Caverns, and generally grow louder before a 
violent Eruption. 

It was therefore the Opinion of the An- 
cients, " That Eolus, from a Courfe of Obfer- 
" vations made upon thefe Volcano's, and by 
<c comparing the different Sounds they emit-' 
cc ted, and the various Changes in the Quan- 
cc tity or Violence of the Smoke or Flame, 
" or their fhifting from one Vent to another ; 
" that by comparing thefe with the enfuing 
l€ Alterations of the Weather, he had attain- 
^ c ed to a great Sagacity in foretelling a Storm, 
" and could predict how the Wind would 
" blow for a certain number of days after 
" he had obferved the Sign." This Skill he 
ufed, they fay, with great Condefcenfion and 
Goodnefs to the Sea-faring People : He receiv- 
ed them into his Harbour, treated them hof- 

pitably, 

fvv *IEPAN e H$AX2TQT y&kin> 7n\^hf aasa, ^ tyuot 
x) Slimy** 2r£gC. B/k>v r. 
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Sectu. pitably, and directed them when to fail, and 
what Courfe to fteer upon the dangerous Coaft; 
For thefe reafons, the Pbenicians made him 
Lord of the Winds ', handed him dowri as fa- 
voured by the Immortals, and have given him 
a Name from the Storm6° he affifted them 
to fliun. 

This way of accounting for Eolus's Know- 
ledge of the Weather, has found credit from 
later Obfervations. There is a Syrilftefhy and 
Connexion obferved betweeh the Winds and 
the Agitation of the Fires, both here and in 
Etna. They are fierce and violent When the 
Winds are high, and fubfide when the Air 
regains a Calm. It is obferved betides* that 
particular Winds produce different Efiefts. 
The accurate Polybius, who failed rourid thefe 
Coafts with very inquifitive Eyes, affirms, 
< c That before the South-wind blow, the Ifland 
" Hiera is covered over with Smoke like 
« a thick Fogy fo that it obftru&s the Pro- 
" fpe£t of Sicily beyond it : That before a 
" Northerly-windy the Flames arifmg from the 
" great Crater, mount with a cleared Blaze 
" than at other times, and grfeater Noife is 
<c heard from below : That the Wefi+wind is 
'< preceded by a middle kind of Appearance, 
" a mixture of Smoke and Flame, and a fainter 
41 Noife from the Hollows of tYitRock? He 

concludes 

•From AOL Procella, Turto: MELEC JOLI'lfRcx 
Tempetiatum. Thence the Greeks have forrfied their *AfcM<*. 
x Bocbart. Canaan. Lib r i. § 3^. 
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concludes his account with what is moft im- Se&.n. 

mediately For our purpbfe, <c That from the ^V>^ 

" Diversity of thefe Sounds, and the various 

Eruptions of the Fire and Vapour, it was 

poflible to know lObat Wind would blow 

" for three days to come; gnd accordingly, 

€f that there were People in Lipari then liv- 

c< ing,who forewarned the wind-bound Ships 

xt of an approaching Change, and feldom fail- 

" ed in thfeir Prediction p /* In confirmation 

of this, we find that the Lipareans to this day 

are generally Seamen, and of fuch Knowledge 

in thofe matters, that iiocaccio affirms there are 

even few Women in the IJland, who have not 

fome Skill dell' arte tharinarefca of the Art of 

Navigation q . 

The Connexion between the various Qua- 
lities and Changes of the Air, and the Force 
and Appearances of Fire, cannot have efcaped 
your Lordfhip's Searches into the feveral Parts 
of natural Knowledge. It muft be the more 
perceptible in thefe Volcano's, as the Fire is vaft, 
and the Chafms, at which they belch the Smoke 
and Vapour, are widen'd, and laid open to the 

Air, 

P Naturalis divinatio aliquando certior eft, aliquando magi 8 in 
lubrico prout fubje&um fe habet circa quod vcrfatur : Quod fi 
fuerit naturae conitantis et regularise certain efficit praedi&ionem ; 
fi variae, et compofita? (tanquam ex nafura et c/ifu) fallaeem. At- 
tamen etiam in fubjedto vario, (i diiigenter canonizecur, tenebic 
pnedictio ut plurimum : Temporis forte momenta non auequetur, 
a re non multum errabit. 

Fr. Bacon, de Verulam. ffijlor. Ventorum. 

* Decamerone* Giomata V. Novella II. 

s 
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Se&.n.Air, by the dreadful Convulfions of the laboring 
^V^ Flames. Nor can they mifs of prefaging a 
coming Storm. For if the Openings of the 
fubterraneous Mazes are at any confiderable 
diftance from the pent-up Fire, which they feed 
and keep alive ; in that cafe, a Tempe/i brood- 
ing from that quarter, and beginning to play 
upon thofe Openings, muft quickly produce an 
Alteration at the Volcano's Head. But it is 
agreed on all hands that Sicily and the neigh- 
bouring Coaft is quite hollow, and pierced with 
many Crofs-Paflages that communicate under 
the Bottom of the Sea r . Thus, for inftance, 
there is a Communication believed to run be- 
tween Hiera and Sicily ; and a Correfpondence 
has been obferved between the Eruptions of 
Etna, and of this burning Ifland, both as to 
their Quantity and Violence f. 

It would be too great a Digreflion from 
our Subjeft to purfue this Reafoning much 
farther : But before we venture upon the reft 
of Homer's Miracles, it will be pleafant to ob- 
ferve what ufe Polybius has made of this very 

Story 

pf, 077 mt< nOP OS imf im f YLVfJULixi iyt&iuvQ- u*xet 
*? E/XMicc^ A I An YPOS «ri\ *) Aj 1 0*8«f l%tt KOI A IAS 
7JV&< f/f h avviL73x<nL{> *&* 71 Nww» xj nrpU liv *H7T&i£ev. 
A/077*p M Tt *AtTVn TZtaVTM i%€4V <AlXVt/7tt/ $v<m f 01 or Woo*- 

ct¥ £»r>vTtf' xj 41 r AinAPAIflN NHXOli x) Tit md 
rh AlKAlAPXItAN. XJTNEAnOAIN x) BAIA2 X»W> 
££1 ni0HKOYSAI. Tr&fi* B/£- E. 

f Atj*w yip mu c# Tb7WP T Nmt&K 'YnONOMOTX it) 

x? 1 yi,< u'iX ei ^ "A/'Jj'wc, xj Ttif ear' *7*po7i££ ropioif cvnu- 

1 [sk*<> A/3 Kj X? 7* TAnroy 'ENAAAAS Kg.il&cu tk< cy liv 
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Story of Eolus and his windy Empire. HeSeft.ii. 
Owns it looks extremely fabulous at firft tel- ^"V"^ 
ling : The Winds Jewed up in a Bag, and given 
to Ulyffes ! And yet here is a Foundation for 
it, and fome Veftiges of Truth in the Heart 
of the Fable : The Poet indeed has ufed his 
Privilege; has told it in his own way, and 
drefled it up with feveral ftrange Circum- 
fiances, to increafe our Wonder t : Wherefore, 
fays the Hiftorian, fomewhat ferioufly, <c This 
" Jhould make us believe, that the moft ex* 
" travagant things fiing by Homer, are only 
"Jo in appearance : But that tho' we do not 
* l comprehend it, there is ftill fome Principle 
<c in Nature, fome Fadt in Hiftory, or Leffott 
" in Morals, at the bottom of the Tale." 
About thirty miles from Shore, dire&ly 
off Naples, and a Stone's-throw from the South- 
fide of the Ifland Caprea, ftand the Sirenusje 
or Rocks of the Sirens. The common Opi- 
nion about their Inhabitants, and the moft 
probable, is, u That they were lend Women, 
cc who proftituted themfelves to . the Sailors, 
<c and, by the Allurements of a lazy voluptu- 
4C ous Life, made them unmindful of their 
" Voyage, and carelefs of returning to their 
cc native Country." But their Story, as it 
is told by Homer, lies fo pat for a Moral, 
that it is hard to believe it to be any thing 
idfe than pure Fiction : Their charming Afpe6t 

S 2 at 
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Sedtn. at firft fight ; their beautiful Faces and enfnar- 
v**y^' ing Voice, perfe&ly reprefent the fair Appea- 
rance of an Objed of Pleafure ; and their 
falfe deftrudtive Nature, their hidden Defor- 
mities, and the way to fhun and deftroy them, 
agree fo nicely with the Methods prefcribed 
by the Moralifts, for avoiding a gilded Snare u , 
that it would almoft be pity to fpoil the Al- 
legory. Nor is there any neceflity we fhould : 
The Phenician accounts of thefe enchanting 
Creatures; their telling how ravifhingly they 
fung, and how many Crews had been loft thro' 
their means, was ground fufficient for the 
Poet : They both gave him a foundation for his 
Tale, and fcope to work it up in the Jymboli- 
cal Egyptian manner, until it loft its Speciali- 
ties, and from a private Story, became capable 
of a general Application. 

There were feveral Syrens up and down 
the Coaft, who waited for the paffing Ships, 
and for that end took their ftations upon the 
Promontories, or lived in the IJlands neareft 
\ihe Shore. One of them ftaid at Panormus w , 
another at Naples, others at Surrentum, and 
tne greateft number lived in the delightful 
Caprea in the Mouth of the Bay of Naples. 

From 

• 'Am-fltTXi Ji £, TttA' 77^ &}*tot> 77 pxir, 77 xrt iytttt 
*7* v&vhv *rw c¥ t&J file?' TatuT if id* /*» vs cvAn* im^.vjat 
v-ni i 'A^POZTNHI' av Ji m fvZ, AVdLmhiv li <u%> > 
* P O £ T N H *A n O A AY T A It *v)h Ji wC^WLy $ (AAng&Q-* 

Kt0*7®- e»C«« niNA* 

* PALERMO in Sicilj. 
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From thence, it is probable, they paffed overSeft.ii. 
to the neighbouring Rocks which bear their ^V^ 
Name, to talk with the Seamen from on board, 
and perjuade them to moor their Veflel, and 
come on fhore. Homer has retained the Phe- 
nician Name taken from the moft obvious 
Part of their Charadker, their finging*- y and 
Pofterity, by building Temples to them, and 
afligning the particular Places of their Abode. 
and Burial, hath made the Tradition pafs for 
a Reality y. 

In the fame Clafs with thefe finging La- 
dies, Horace has placed the other Encban- 
trefs *, the powerful Circe ; and not with- 
out reafon either from the Moral, which he 
has had in his Eye, or from their real Story. 
As to the Allegory, " She is a Sorcerefs, 
" fkilled in Poifons, and knowing how to 
" mix an intoxicating Draught : She is the 
" Child of the Sun, whofe Beams can only 
" raife a Plant of Virtue, and concodk the 
S 3 " Juice 

* From S i r Cantilena : Inde Siren Canens, Canorum. 

Bochart* Lib. i. $ 33. 

f *Ajiow /w**#f— «-•*? 0<t7«£p (A$ f *Of«vSfc> wtieiph- 

j*flN 'iepon i%**> *™ Q*l*& <^ fiuiA* reU V&K&* 

pilA, Imjmi, 7ri]?»fn> £ K0.*Sa XEIPHNOY2AL. 

TT&C^fiiCk. A. 

"Chf is NW*»A« nAP0ENOnH2 Jiixwnu (IVVfJiA* piaf 

5? XEIPHNflN. XTptf. BiCk- A- 

Sirenesy primo juxta Pclorum, poft in Capreis infula hapi- 

jarunt. Sew. in jEneid. V. 

* Sirenum voces, et Circes pocula nofti ; 
Qua; fi cum fociis itultus cupidufque bibiffet, 
Yixiflet Canis imnundus, aut arnica luto Sus. . 

Hgrat. Epijl: 11. Lib. I, 
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Scft.il. c< Juice of Herbs to a healing or noxious 
^Orv « Quality. With their afliftance, (he could 
" change and transform the Mortal that once 
" tafted of her baneful Cup : She could make 
«* him forget his Refolutions &nd his Duty \ 
" renounce his Bravery and Manhood \ renr 
" der him deaf to the Admonitions of his 
<c Friends ; and in fine, convert him into fome 
<c Species of a Brute, according to the Bent 
< c of his Senfuality." 

The Truth of the matter is, Circe 
was herfelf one of the Sirens : Like tkem fhe 
fung, and filled her Palace with Melody a : 
JJke them* (he lived upon a Promontory that 
run out into the Sea ; Like them, ihe waited 
for the pafling Ships, and like them deftroyed 
the Crews, when (he had them in her power, 
tier Name is Circe, the Dejiroyer or Pul- 
ler dawn b ; of the fame falfe Nature and de- 
ceitful Appearance with her Sifters, and only 
differing from thepi as fhe employed other 

Means 

• She is 0EOE ATfAHESJA» ®f Vocal Gtddefs \ and 
when they approached her Palace, 

KIPKHS A* ENAON AK.OYON, AEIAOTTHE pni KAAfy 
And afterwards, 

KAAON AOIAIAEIi AAflEAON A* AnAN AM4>IMEMYKEN- 

& From Kirkar, diruere, perdere, peffundare : Unlefs the Walls 
that inclofed her Palace have got her' that Najjie froni Kir, a 
Wall. 

xkqIoi K#iajh n ? p 1 2 k e n t « %fi yj»^ 'oto* £• 
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Means for obtaining her cruel Purpofe befides Se£tn. 
the Charms of her Voice. V^V^ 

It is here obfervable, that the contiguous 
Miracles, or the ftrange things which the Poet 
relates of this Coaft, are much of a piece : 
His Monjters, as well as his Men, are of the 
fame Species, and bear a Likenefs in their 
Manners : The Cyclops, the Lejtrygons, and 
Scylla, are all Men-eaters : And the Female 
Phantoms, Circi and. the Sirens, fir ft bewitch 
with a Shew of Pleafure, and then deftroy. 
At firft reading, they appear wild and impro- 
bable ; but like the other Parts of Homer's 
Poetry, they had a Foundation in the Man- 
ners of the Times preceding his own. 

It was flill, in many Places, the Age 
fpoken of by Orpheus, 

When Men devour' d each other like the Beajts, 
Gorging en human Flejh 

The Subjedt is difmal, and a particular De- 
fcription of fuch horrid Deeds would be odi- 
ous and fhocking : It will be enough to put 
your Lordfhip in mind, That our modern In- 
dians have not been the only People guilty of 
the dreadful A&. of feeding upon their Fellow- 
Creatures. The fame Barbarity is attributed 
to moll Countries, before the Arts of Life 
reached them, and ftript them by degrees, 
of their inhuman Cuftoms. The Eajl was 

S 4 deteft* 
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Sedt.ii. detcftable for offering Children to their furious 
V ^V^ / King c , and Egypt was once infamous for 
Inhofpitality and Murder d . The Euxine was 
glad to change its favagc Name c , and the 
jfltar of Diana, at the mouth of it, flood 
reeking with the Blood of Strangers. The 
human Sacrifices in Britain and Gaul remain 
an indelible Stain upon the Memory, of our 
Forefathers ; and Greece, with all its boafted 
Humanity, was not entirely rid of them at 
the time of the Trajan War f. The Cartha- 
ginians continued them long in Africk ; and 
they were not difufed in Italy, until the 
Days of Numa Pqmpilius. Nor did that, re- 
ligious Law-giver think fit to abolifh them ut- 
terly at firft ; He chofe to elude the cruel 
Rite, and fubftituted Images of Strew in place 
of the human Creatures, whom they ufed to 
butcher. 

It was upon the Ides of May, a little af- 
ter the Vernal Equinox, that the Priejls of the 
greateft Dignity, and the Virgins who gu^rd 
the eternal Fire g, accompanied with the Pro- 
ton, and other Citizens, made a Bridge over 

the 

c Moloch \ from MtleeB, a King. 

* t— Qi" s a»t Euryfthca durum, 

Aut illaudati oeicit Bufiridis aras ? Virgil. 

9 ASENOS. InhoftitabUy Inacceffiblt to Strangers. 

f Tu cum pro vitula ftatuis dulcem Aulide Natam 

Ante ARAS ; fpargifque MOLA Caput, Improbc, faHk, 
Rectum animi fcrvas ?— Korat. Lib, II. Set. V. 

f *Oz whipyi noNTI<J>IKEZ» lffft«v it cf)*f«rfo0ftft 
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the Tikr*, and in a folemn manner, caftSe£l.ir. 
thirty of thefe Images into the Stream : In K **Y > * 
throwing them over, they called them, by an- 
cient Tradition, Arqives * ; which, as it pre-' 
ferved the Footfteps of this Cruelty in Italy* 
fo it lets us know what People for the mod 
part furnifhed the wretched Vi&ims, and what 
reafbn the Pbenician y and afterwards the Gre- 
cian Sailors had to give out, that this Coaft 
was inhabited by Cannibals, and Dejlroyers of 
Mankind. 

The oppofite Shore of Greece, Epirus, 
continued long in the fame favage Condition* 
The Wanders even to the Weft, were begin- 
ning in Homer's time to unlearn their rude Be- 
haviour to Strangers ; and as confcious of be- 
ing a civilized People, they threaten their 0£- 
fenders u with tranfportation to the Continent, 
" to King Echetus, the Scourge of all 
" the human Race." So true it is, that the 
Iflands were firft brought under Difcipline, and 
that Arts and Policy came to Greece from be- 
yond Sea. 

They firft fettled and took root in the 
maritime Places, and afterwards ipread by de- 
grees into the Heart of the Country. It was 
long before they penetrated to the Weft of 
Italy, which ve therefore find fbll of Pror 

digies; 

h The Rite was fo folemn, and gone about with fo much 
Ceremony, that from it the Priefts had their Name, Pont if i- 
CEs, Bridge-makers. 

* 'A P T E I O 3f £ £v\4 V*«7ff • AlOW* AA1 W.Rltf A« A« 
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Se<ft.n.digies; and the Appellations given them by 
vyv Homer y are as monjtrous as their own Natures, 
and found as ftrangely in a Grecian Ear : The 
Etymologies of their Names are in vain fought 
for in bis Language, which they only refemble 
in their Terminations : But the Aramean af- 
fords them, and derives them from Words that 
flhew how thefe Names have been impofed at 
firft : They point at the very Aft ofRavening> 
beheld by fuch Phenicians as had the good for- 
tune to efcape the mercilefs Hands of the Bar- 
barians k ; and have been afterwards fixed as 
proper Names, by being often repeated in the 
iad Relation of the Fate of their Companions. 
. But there is too much faid of thefe Sa- 
vages, and we have dwelt too long upon this 
black fide of Mankind : Let us quit the Men, 
and confider fome of the natural Wonders of 
this fabulous Coaft, The City of Si Jon is fili- 
ated in thirty-three Degrees twenty Minutes of 
Latitude, and the Circeian Promontory in forty- 
two ; and if it be true that the Phenician Na- 
vigation was firft upon the Red-Sea, then that 

People 

- * The Leftrygvts ( Acwrft/jw) from Lais-tirgan 9 Leo mordax ; 
their King Lamus from Laham vorare, deglutire ; or Lahm Caro ; 
Thence the Goblin's Name, that fwallowed Children alive, 
humia i and the Grtek word for the Throat, Aomx©-. Thefe two, 
the Lefirygoni and Lamus, have been pbferved by Bocbart. The 
King of the Continent's Name likewife points at his Nature. It 
comes from Catath contundere, caedere, whence Ecbetoth contu- 
furus, contufor erit; and agrees nicely with Homer** Epi- 
thet : 

f E/f "exeton fyMKn*. ft>o7«r ah a h m on a Wrwr. 
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People muft have been accuflomed to the nearSedtn. 
Equality of Day and Night that happens with- v^y^* 
in the Tropicks, and increafes as you approach 
the Equator. But when their Trade took an- 
other Turn, and they begun to fail the Medi- 
terranean, and difcover the unknown Coafts 
of Italy, How would they be furprized to 
find the Day near two hours longer than at 
the Mouth of the Arabick Gulf, and one hour 
longer than in their own Country? They 
would be amazed at the quick Return of the 
Morning, and think the Sun was earlier upon 
his Road than ever they had obferved him be- 
fore. The length of the Twilights, longer 
too than ever they had feen, would contribute 
to raife their Wonder; and when they com- 
pared every thing with their own Southern 
Climes, and were come to an Anchor under 
the Mom Circeius, lying due Eajl of them, it 
was no wonder, if not knowing how to ac- 
count for the fudden Return of Light, they 
took it into their Heads, " That there was the 
c < Abode of the Morning, and the early Road 
. " of the rifing Sun." 

While the Phenicians were making but 
annual Voyages; and had not ventured to win- 
ter in foreign Ports, they wou'd happen to be 
in the Tyrrhene Sea and Gulf of Genoa, about 
(he time of the longeft day. The Pittance 
pf thefe Parts from Sidon, and the common 
Accidents ia flew CQaftiag Voyages, (which 

the? 
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Seft.ii. the Pbeniciam could only make to unknown 
******* Nations ) muft have employed the Spring- 
months, and protradfced their Voyage till 
that Seafon. For I make little doubt but this 
Fable has been framed, when they were 
neither foch Geographers, nor Aftronomers, 
as they came to be afterwards : It muft have 
been in the Infancy of their Navigation at 
leaft to the North Seas; and fuch a Tradition, 
when once broached, could not fail of being 
preferved, and finding a place in all the future 
Relations of that barbarous Coaft. It is too re- 
markable a Circumftance - not to have ftruck 
Men, whofe Employment forces them to ob- 
fcrve the Weather, and fixes their chief At* 
mention upon the Heavens: To iuch People 
the Abode of the Morning was in Circe' j Ijle % 
for the fame reafon that we here in Britain 
are characterized by Virgil, 

Et. minima contentos noSte Britannos. 

From Circe's Ifle ? and by her Direc- 
tions, Ulyffks failed to the infernal Regions : 
We are told, in the poetical Stile, cc That af- 
" ter having pafled the Ocean, he firft ar- 
" rived at a gloomy Beach covered with 
" Thickets and the Groves of Proferpine ; 
a Poplars and Tews cafting a difmal Shade. 
• c Here he drew his Ship on fhore, and en* 
" tered himfelf into the Manfions of Hell: 

u He 
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ct He trode the Threfhold of the Habitations Se<a.n. 
" of the Dead* and law within/' v^v^ 

^thefour infernal Rivers that difgorge 

Into the burning Lake their bale/ ul Streams i 

Abhorred Styx, the Flood of deadly Hate, 

Sad Acheron of Sorrow, black and deep, 

Cocytus tiamd of Lamentation loud 

Heard on the rueful Stream, fierce Phlegethon, 

Wbofe Waves of burning Fire inflame with Rage K 

Upon the Brink, where two of the Rivers 
met, he was to perforin certain Sacrifices to 
the infernal Deities, and pour forth the Blood 
to the Gbofis departed. 

This Defcription is partly real, and partly 
mythological. The terreftrial part of it feems 
to agree with theAvERNUs, a noifome kind 
of Lake formed by the Sea in the recefs of 
the Lucrine Bay, not far from Circe's Habita- 
tion : The reft (too long to be here tranferibed) 
is Egyptian, and relates to the timopiai 
3enai m mentioned above *. Next to the 
BAii£, fays Strabo , lies the Lucrine Bay, 
and within it the Lake Avernus. It was here 
the Ancients believed that Homer had defcribed 
Ulyjfes as converting with the Dead, and con- 
futing Tirefias's Ghoft : for here they faid was 
the Oracle facred to the Shades, which Ulyjfes 

came 

* Milton. • Strange foreign Tortures* 

*p.220. °Lib. V. 
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Scft.ii. came and confulted concerning his Return. 
***V**> The Avernus is a deep darkfome Lake, with a 
narrow Entry from the outer Bay 2 It is fur- 
rounded with fteep Bank9 that hang threatning 
over it, and is only acceffible by the narrow 
Paflage thro* which you fail in. Thefe Banks 
were anciently quite over-grown with a wild 
Wood, impenetrable by any human Foot. Its 
gloomy Shade imprefled an awful Superftition 
upon the Minds of the Beholders ; and the 
neighbouring People affirmed, That the Birds 
P fell into the Water as they flew over it, being- 
choaked with the infernal Steam. 

Here therefore they fuppofed was the Paf- 
Jage to Hell, and the Seat of the Cimmerians, 
who dwelt in perpetual Nigbt. Whoever fail- 
ed hither, firft did facrifice; and endeavoured 
to propitiate the infernal Powers with the af- 
fiftance of fome Priefts who attended upon the 
Place, and directed the myjlick Performance. 
Within, a Fountain of pure Water broke out 
juft over the Sea 5 but no Creature ever tailed 
of it, believing it to be a Vein of the River 
Styx : Somewhere near this Fountain was the 
Oracle 5 and the Hot Waters frequent in thefe 
Parts, made them think they were Branches of 
the burning Phkgethon. 

In this very Bay Ephorus places the Cim- 
merians : He iays They lived in fobterraneous 

Cells, 

» Heme its Name Mrnos\ and by inferring the Eolkk F, 
Jfornos 1 thence in the Italick Pronunciation Aveinus. 
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Cells, which they called Argillje; and thatSedtit. 
they had Communication with one another by ^^Y^ 
means of certain dark Paflages cut thro* the 
Earth, by which they conveyed Strangers down 
to the Oracle of the Dead. He fays further, 
that they lived upon the Produce of the Metals 
which they dug out of the Earth, and upon 
the Sacrifices that were offered to the fubter- 
raneous Oracle; whofe Minifters had it as a 
Cuftom handed down from Father to Son, 
That none of them Jhould ever fee the Syn, nor 
quit their Grotts, but under Covert of the Night. 
This, he gives as the reafon why the Poet a£- 
ferts, cc That Phebus, who enlightens the 

c< World, never looks upon them, nor vifits 

<c them with his gladdening Beams/' 
This Account of the Cimmerians is 
ingenious, and has fomething in it both enter- 
taining to the Imagination, and agreeable to 
the wond'rous Regulations of the ancient Prieft- 
hood : But as I wou'd be far from rejecting 
it, £0 the Poet's defcribing their Towns and 
Tribes in this Part of the Country, is no ftridfc 
^roof of their being really Italians. Homer 
often tranfports and mixes his Miracles ; efpe- 
cially if they are of a kind, and bear any Ana- 
logy in their Natures, or Refembance in their 
Manners. Circe is of the fame Blood with 
Metes, and is allied to the Sorcerels Medea, 
tho* Jhe lived in Italy, and they in Colcbos at 

the 
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Se&ii. the furtheft end of the Buxine, feparated by 
^^Y^ Seas and Continents of immenfe Extent 

The Idea of the one-eyd Cyclops^ wham he 
places in Sicily, he is thought to haVe taken 
from the Arimajpians in Thrace; and thefe 
lame Cimmerians, from the long Nights and 
cloudy Sky, in the iame Country. This laft 
is the more probable^ that the Pbeniciam 
might be pafling homeward from the Bojphorui 
pretty late in the Year, and might perhaps 
be tempted to tarry, upon feme Profpe&s of 
Gain, until the Winter furprized them in that 
cold Climate, and froze up their Ship t In that 
cafe they wou'd literally fee a People he pi 

KAI NE4EAH KE K A A YMM ENO Y £, Wrapt Up 

in Darknefs and Clouds, and might give them 
a Name, which indeed will agree either with 
Thrace or the Avernus. 

Let us now purfue our Voyage round 
the Mediterranean, and for that reafon leave 
Vlyjfes failing back to Circe, and aflbciate our- 
felves with the other Traveller celebrated by 
Homer, the famous Menelaus. The South 
and South-caft Coaft of this Sea feem to have 
fallen to his (hare, as the North and North- 
yreft were vifited by Vlyjfes \ tho' I know that 
the latter is likewife faid to have been driven 
both to Spain, (where there was a Town of 
his Name, and a Temple of Minerva) and to 
the Coaft of Africk, where he faw the Loto- 
pbagi. But as the Phenician Accounts 

of 
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of thefe Parts arc related by the Poet under Seft.n* 
the ?erfon of Menelaus> it will be proper for ^V>^ 
us to follow him. 

After the taking of Troy, the Greeks 
found they had purchafed the Vi£ory very 
dear : Bcfides the Men they had left, there 
were few of the furviving Chiefs who had 
not fuflered at home, by Difordcrs in their 
; tamilies, or Damage in their Eftates : Nor 
was the Spoil that was faved from th * Flames, 
when the City was burnt, fufficient to enrich 
\ them all. They could not think of fraying fo 
i long away, and returning to their empty Ha- 
bitations with little or nothing, as the Re- 
ward of their Toils 5 and fome chofe rather 
uto go and feek for Seats in unknown Countries, 
^than to live in their own Houfes after the 
difmal things that had happened in them dur- 
ing their Ahfence, 

j fi - Thus Diomedes and Teucer went and fet- 
tled, the one in Apulia, and the other in Cy- 
prus: Menelaus ai)d Ulyffes revived the old 
; Pra<ftlce of Greece, making Defcents with their 
^Squidrons upon feveral Coafts, and carrying 
o: what Plunder they met with to their Ships : 
jj/lnd when the Difafters incident to a piratical 
j r : v Life had difabled them from continuing fuch 
^ Violences, they wandred about from place to 
jj)lace, and fet on foot a kind of Contribution 
uwhat the French call a ^uete) where-ever 
ollll jhey came. Their high Reputation procured 
i T them 
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Se&n.them a kind Reception from all who had 
^V^ heard of the Deftru&ion of llrcy, the greateft 
Tranfadfcion the World had then to talk of: 
And accordingly they received many a bin hi a 
{Pre/ents to Strangers) from the Princes they 
vifited, and both, tho' late, returned rich to 
their own Countries. 

The Account Menelaus gives of his 
own Travels, is in a very plain manner, u That 
" having fufFered many things, and wan- 
" dered far, he had amafled much Wealth, 
" and had come home at the end of eight 
c< years: That having been in Cyprus, Pbe- 
" nicia, and Egypt, and having vifited the 
" Ethiopians and Arabians, he arrived at laft 
u in Libya" of which he tells feveral Won- 
ders : But the ftrangeft thing that befel him, 
was in the Pharos, a little Ifland in the Mouth 
of the Nik. There he fiirprized and bound 
Proteus, i the mutable Prophet of the Sea, and 
received a Prophecy from him, cc That it was 
cc not his (Menelaus's) Fate- to finifli his days 
u in Argos, but the Immortals would fend 
cc him to the Elysian Plain, and Ends 
of the Earth, where yelkw Rhadamanthus 
reigns, and where an eafy affluent Life is 
enjoyed by Men; where Snow is never 
u feen nor Rain, and Winter (hows not his 
" hoary Face $ but foft Gales conftantly blow- 
u ing from the Weftern Ocean, ferve to cool 

u the 
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cc the Air and fan the Inhabitants of theSedtn. 
" happy Shore." ^Y^. 

There is no doubt made by the An- 
cients, but that this Defcription is taken from 
the Bay of Cadix and the South-weft Coaft 
of Spain ; and there can be as little, that Ho- 
mer muft have heard of the Nature and Situa- 
tion of thefe Parts from the PhenicianS, 
It will coll but a fingle Thought to recolledt, 
That the Tyrian Hercules, long before Jupi- 
ter's Affair with Alcmena, had made the firft 
Difcovery of thefe Lands, and erefted the fa- 
mous Pillars that bore his Name : His Coun- 
trymen took care not to lofe fo fweet a Com- 
merce; but charged with the Softnefs and 
Delicacy of the Climate, and knowing per- 
fectly the Value of the Commodities it produ- 
ced, they planted it with Colonies, and drew 
from it the chief Streams that filled Tyre and 
Sidon with fuch immenfe Wealth, and parti- 
cularly with Coin and Plate q , 

The Richnefs of the Spanijh Mines afford- 
ed ample Materials of Hyper bale and Defer ipt ion 
to the ancient Writers r ; and we find in the 

T 2 Poets 

4 Tars huh Was thy Merchant, by reafon of the Multitude 
4^ all kind of Riches: With Silver, Iron, Tin, and Lead they trad- 
ed in thy Fairs : fays MxikM (Chap. XXVIi. $ 1 2.) where the 
Extent of the Trade of Tyre, and the very Species of Commodities 
brought by the feveral .Nations to that Mart of the World are 
accurately defcribed by the eloquent Prophet. 

Tarshish was founded Tartijh by the Pbenicbtm and Syrians. 
who changed the harfli Sb into '/; whence the Greeks formed 
iheir TAPTHIXOI. 
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Se6t.11. Poets coming after Homer, that the Eafe afid 
U/W> Affluence of their Princes, had paffed into a 
Proverb f . This cou'd be known to Homer 
in no other way but by the Report of the 
Phenicians j who, when they fpoke of this 
happy Country, the chief Source of their 
Wealth and Grandeur, called it Mechos 
Elysoth> lie Place of Joys or Land of 
Mirth *. It was the Ships from thence that 
"Jung in the Phenician Markets, replenished 
<c their Cities, and made them very glorious 
" in the midft of the Seas u ." From them 
therefore our Poet has learned the Nature of 
the Weftern Region, the Blowing of the Zephyr s, 
and the Fertility of the Soil-, and has defcrib- 
ed his Elysium juft fuch a Place as the 
Climate of CaJix } and the Andaluzian Plains w. 

It 

r Ey» T a* eV7' 'AMAA0IHS (bhoi/wf KEPA2, 

TAPTHZXOY (laCltevoKt- 'AraxP-'AWWJwV. 

t Bocbart, Canaan. u Ezekiel XXVII. i 25. 

w Los fertiles Campos de Andalufia* tan celebrados de la An- 
tiguedad por ios Campos E/i/ios, repofo de las Almas bien aventu- 
radas * Mire aquel pedaco de tierra, que en fertilidad y in- 

fluencia del Cielo, hermofura de tierra y agua, no he vifto cola 

mejor, en toda la Europa. And ffeakim of the neighbouring 

Plain of Malaga, he Jays, Fue tan grande el confuelo que recebi 
de la villa delta, y fragrancia que traia el Viento, regalandofe por 
aquellas maravilloias Huertas, llenas de todas efpecies de Na- 
ranjos y Limones, llenas de . Azahar todo el Anno, que me pa- 
recio ver un pedaco de Parayfo : Porque no ay en toda la Re- 
don dez de aquel Orizonte, coia que no deleyte los cinco Sen- 
tidos« Los ojos fe entretienan con A& vifta de Mar y Tierra, 
llena de A r boles hermofiffimos : A los Oydos deleyta con 
grande admiracion la abundancia de los Pajarillos, que dia y 
noche no ceflan fu duke Armonia : Los Mantenimientos Ton 
stbundantes y fuftanciofos para el Gufto y la Salud : El Trato de 
la Gente muy apazible, afable y cortefeno ; v todo es de manera, 
que fe pudilra hazer un grande Libro de fus excelencias. 

Vida de Obregom. 
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It gives a particular kind of Pleafore to Se&.u. 
learn from what Originals a celebrated Piece ******** 
of Painting has been taken, and from what 
Object the Painter borrowed his Idea. We 
imagine ourfelves to be let into a fort, of Secret; 
and difcover new Beauties in the Copy, by 
placing it and the Model together,/and com- 
paring their mutual Lineaments, The fame 
holds, and perhaps in a greater degree, in poe- 
tical Reprefentations. An Author to whom 
our Country owes many a beautiful Treatife, 
makes not the leaft queftion, but that the 
Gulf thro' which Virgil's AleEto fhoots into 
Hell is the Cataradt of the Velino> three Miles 
from Terni. The River falls down a Preci- 
pice of an hundred Yards high, and throws it- 
felf with fuch Violence into the Hollow of a 
Rock, as to raife a continual Mill refembling 
Clouds, or the Smoke afcending from a vaft 
Furnace *. 

But Homer does not feem to have kept 
entirely to one Model : He has divided his 
Defcription of the next World into three 
Parts, and has taken them from three different 
Originals. The firft contains an Account of 
the Entry to the Realm of Pluto, and is taken 
from the Avernus ; the fecond defcribcs the 
Paflage, and feveral Stages of the dreary Pro- 
grefs, copied from the Proceffion at the Fune- 
rals of Apis up the Nile ; the third prefent? u$ 
T 3 with 

* Addifin'% Journey thro' Itafy. 
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Sect. 1 1. with the happy Climes prepared for the Good 
1 and Upright* taken from the Fortunate IJlands 
and the neighbouring Coaft : And all the three 
are made to coincide in feveral Circumftances, 
thro' the Addrefs and good Management of 
the Poet. 

After this View of the Coaft of Italy 
and Spain, it wou'd be to little purpofe to 
afk, How it appears that Homer learned thefe 
things from the Pheniciam, or thro* whofe 
Hands he received them ? It is fufficient that 
fuch Knowledge could be drawn from no 
tttber Fountain : Tho' at the fame time, it 
will not be unpleafant to hear that there are 
Preemptions in his Writings, of his having 
been perjbnally acquainted with this induftri- 
ous People. 

And first, He knows their Chara&er 
perfe&ly. When he fpeaks of them in ge- 
neral, they arc always ooi nik. ex, natzikay- 
toi an apes, The Phemcizns fam'd for Ship- 
ping, or renowned at Sea $ <c whofe Merchants ' 
«' were Princes, and whofe Traffickers the 
iC Honourable of the Earth." This is the 
diftinguiihing Mark of the Nation. Their 
City " was inhabited of Sea-faring Men, the 
" renowned City, which was ftrong in the 
" Sea s She and her Inhabitants, who caufe 
< c their Terrour to be on all that haunt it 7." 
Then their ancient Town is noATXAAkos 

3 SIAANji 

f Ezckicl, Chap, XXVI. 517. 
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xiahn, Sidon abounding with Metals*, and theScA.ii. 
SidonianSy iioayaaiaaaoi anapei, **£ww-t^^ 
0^ * r#W Afm. It is impoffible for any Man, 
tho* he had lived a great part of his Life at 
Sidon, to give more proper Epithets to the Na- 
tion and City, or more cxpreffivc of the Genius 
of the Inhabitants. But Homer goes further, 
and fliews that he has been acquainted with 
all Ranks of the Pbenicians. 

The mean People of a trading Nation 
naturally fall into Tricking and low Cozen* 
age ; and in this reipeft the Pbenician Ped- 
lars were the Jews of Antiquity ; and bore fuch 
a Character among them as the Jews do among 
us. Such exactly hath Homer painted them. 
He calls them tpaktai, Scrapers of Money 
from any thing * ; and to explain how they 
did it, he fubjoins, that they were voKwauh 
**Koi avfpts, Men with a tbouf and fmall Wiles* 
There was befides a great Intercourfe between 
the two Nations; The Pbenician Ships, our 
Poet tells, frequently wintered among the Gre- 
fian Iflands, and the Prince * of one of them 
had a Pbenician Miftnefi : She was, according 
to his Defcription, 

TaU and beautiful y andJkiWd in curious Work \ 

T 4 Homer 

'TPftKTHS* Sx v&rm lupJkfoor, ?io»i^Jp»w. 

* Ctefiut> the Soil of Ormcnus, Prince of the rich Mand 
Syria : or, as the later Geographers called it, S y r o s. 

+ KAA3 TS MEflAAH 71 *) AT AAA EPr* EIAYIA. 

'OM* o. 
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$t&.u.Horter relates her Story fo particularly, her 
K^y^i Father's Pbenician Name c , his affluent Cir- 
cumftances, and how (he was carried off by 
the Tapbian Pirates as (he was returning from 
the Country to Sidon, that one would almoft 
think he had heard it from the Defcendsnts of 
the Family. 

Th is Sufpicion is confirmed by the Know- 
ledge he difcovers of the Produce and Manu- 
failure of the Country. Mod of the fine 
things he mentions, Gifts to the Gods, or 
Prefents from great Men, are (he (ays) of 
Sidonian Workmanfliip. The fined Garment 
in the Trojan Queen's Wardrobe, was bought; 
in Sidon by Paris, who muft no doubt have 
been a Judge in tjiofe Matters d ; and the 
prettied Utenfil in Menelauss Palace was a 
Silver Bowl edged with Gold, which he had 
received as a Prefent from the King of «SV- 
don -, and it is not improbable that Homer 
had feen many like it, when in that City 
himfelf «. In (hort, he feldom defcribes Toys 
or . Jewels, or any piece of curious Work, 
but he very readily adds, that it was made in 
Sidon, or brought over in a Pbenician 8hipx 
And herein he hath the Happinefs to agree 
with our Jacred Chronicle, where we learn, 

that 

^ v Ajyf^: Softened from AJrubas, or Afdrubas, Asdrubal. 

fycbart* 
' Iliad VL • Odyff. IV. 
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that the wife Solomon f , when he was about Se<5fc. 11. 
to build his magnificent Temple, received a s -OT^ 
cunhing Man from Tyre, " Skilful to work 
" in Gold and in Silver ; In Brafs, in Iron, 
€C in Stone, and in Timber ; In Purple, in 
" Blue, in fine Linen, and in Crimfon ; alfo, 
" to grave every maimer of Graving, and to 
" find out every Device which ftioi^ld be put 
M to him.". 

But we do the Pbenicians an injury in 
making them only Artificers, Navigators, and 
Merchants. The nobler Sciences were culti- 
vated among them, and they have the Honour 
of being the Authors of two famous $e£Is who 
gained great Reputation, by Opinions which 
the Grecians borrowed from them. We have 

it 

f This Prince had two Fleets, one upon the Red -Sea, at Efi- 

ongaber, and the other on the Mediterranean, perhaps at J of pa ; 

and both of them navigated by Pbenicians. For Hiram King of 

Tyrtfent bis Servants in the Navy, Sbipmen vubo bad Knowledge 

of the Sea ; and they traded along the Coaft of Arabia, and came 

to Ophir (Taprobane or Ceylon) and fetched from thence four 

hundred Talents, of Gold, and brought it to Solomon *. The other 

was called the Navy of Tarjbi/b, which failed in company with 

the Navy of Hiram. Once in three years came the Navy qf Tar- 

tfiilh, bringing Gold, and Silver, and Ivory, and Apes, and Peacocks f. 

It was fo long before they cou'd accomplifh, in their coafting 

Way of failing, a Voyage by Cadix to the Guinea Coail, whence 

they brought the Commodities abovementioned. They probably 

failed as the Arabs do at this day : " Comme les Arabes ne font 

" pas de grands Navigateurs, ils ne voyagent jamais que le jour, 

*' aiant toujours an Homme fur la Proue, et un autre Jur le haut 

'•duMat, pour obferver la Mer; Ils mouillent d'abord que le 

•* Soleil eft pret afe couchcr, et ne levcnt V facte, que Iorfqu'ils 

«' ont le Vent en pouppe ; emploiant ainfi deux ou trois Mois 

*' a une Navigation de fept ou bait jours." 

Voyage du S r P. Lucas. Liv. VI, 

* I KiNdix. §27. f.i Kings x. §32, 
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Scft.ii. it upon the Authority of Pojidonius R, That 
what is called the Alomical Philofophy wa& 
firft advanced by Moschus a Stdonian, fome 
time before the Trojan War : Of Atoms, he 
laid, the World was made 5 Matter > in its old 
primaeval State, being in that form. For his 
Work was a Hiftory of the Creation, or an 
Account of the Rtje of Things^ the common 
Theme of the firft Philofbphcrs : They always 
wrote in an hiftorical Strain, for the iake of 
the Narrative or Parable in which they taught, 
and of the Allegories which they interwove as 
JLpijbdes ; there being nothing then known of 
the Manner of our modern Syftems, which arc 
built upon metaphyfical Principles and abftraft 
Reafoning. 

I am the apter to believe that it was fo, 
becaufe it is certain that Epicurus was not the 
Inventer of the Doftrine of Atoms which he 
embraced ; but received that Method of account** 
ing for the Rife of Things from Democritus y 
<who had travelled long in the Ea/I, and brought 
from thence his Learning and Philofophy. By 
this means the Principles which were fo gree- 
dily fwallowed both in Greece and Rome; and, 
as a witty Writer afferts \ were embraced by 
all the fine Gentlemen of Antiquity, came ori- 
ginally from Phenicia. They were preferved 

in 
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in that Country by a prophetical Sett of Natu- Seffcj* 
ral' Phflofophers, (fo Jamilicbus * calls them) UVM 
Mojcbus'% Defendants or Succeflbrs, with whom 
Pythagoras is faid to have converfed in his Re- 
turn from Egypt. 

It were eafy to fay a great deal concerning 
the Pbenician tteokgy tranfcribed by Eufebitfs, 
their Records kept in their Temples, and the 
Problems that palled betwixt them and the 
knowing and peaceful Prince juft now men- 
tioned : But as thefe things belong not imme- 
diately to our Subject, nor to the Inftruftiou 
that Homer received from this People, I (halt 
rather feleft a Grecian Difciple of theirs, whofe 
Works have fome Connexion with our Poet. 

Among the earlieft of the Greek Philofo- 
phers was Pberecydes, a Native of that very 
IJlandy where we heard that it was cuftomary 
for the Pbenician Ships to winter. He has the 
honour to be mentioned as the Mafter of Py^ 
tbagoras, (whom he converted from Wreftling,* 
to Philofophy) and is famous for introducing 
Profe-writing into Greece. He had no living 
Mafter of his own, to lead him the way in 
Science 5 but having purchafcd from the Pbe* 
nicians, either in his own Country, or as is more 
probable in theirs, fome Volumes of their fub- 
lime Philofophy, he drew from thence his 
Knowledge, and acquired a very great Name 

among 

♦ TIIOAOrOt nPOOHTAXE AnOJONOIS. x)7M* 
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Se£t 11. among the Greeks. They look'd upon him as 
**"*>' the firft who had Ipoke of the Iran/migration 
of Souls, a Do&rine much inculcated by the 
Pythagoreans his Succeflbrs : and read with ad- 
miration his Accounts of the Birth and Suc- 
cejjions of the Gods. 

His Country is pointed at in Homer in a 
very remarkable manner: " Above Ortygia, 
"fays the Poet, there is a certain IJland called 
"Syria, if ever you beard of it, 'oei tpo- 
" nAi heaioio, where are the Returns or 
" Tropicks of the Sun." This, it feems, is the 
Mark of the place, which will help us to di- 
ftinguifli it from the neighb'ring Ifles: But 
without the affiftance of fucceeding Hiftory, 
and particularly where it relates to Pberecydes, 
we fhou'd never have known what to have made 
of it : To have gone in fearch of fuch an Ifland 
under the Tropicks, wou'd have been as fbolilh 
as to think of contriving a natural Meaning for 
the Expreflion taken in its literal Signification; 
and in what Senfe the Returns of the Sun can be 
laid to be in any one of the Cyclades, is a Que- 
ilion that would puzzle our beft Aftronomers. 
For z Solution, the old Scholiaft upon the 
Paffage tells us, that " In this Ifland there -was 
" a Cave confecrated to the Sun, which Jhewed 
« the 'Time of bis Returns" Thefe are the 
very Words of the Commentary} and they 
feem to ftand as much in need of an Explica- 
tion as their SubjecT:. I incline to think, that 

the 
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the Pbenicians finding the Ifland rich mGrain&GLiu 
which they much wanted k , and accommoda- v^V^ 
ted with a fine Harbour, may have endeavoured 
to fit it in every refpeft for their Winter Retreat. 
With this view it is probable they may have 
adjufted a Meridian Line to fome Hole or 
Cleft in the Roof, which admitted a Ray of 
the Sun into the confecrated Cave, and marked 
the Soljiices upon that Line, and what other 
Subdivifions they thought fit. 

The Ufe of fiich a thing, for letting them 
know the Turns of the Year, and for point- 
ing out the Seafons fit for failing, needs no 
Enlargement ; and their Skill in Aftronomy and 
Numbers, leaves as little doubt of their Ability 
to effedt it. The fame thing was afterwards 
performed, and perhaps more accurately, by 
Pberecydes ; not in the Cave, but by eredtipg 
a Stylus, whofe Shadow fhoujd mark the Ad- 
vance and Recefs of the Sun to and from the 
Tropicks. Whether this Heliotrope was move- 
able or not, I cannot tell; but it was long 
preferved in Syros, many hundred Years after 
the Author's Death j and from its Duration, I 
take it to have been fome Pyramid of Brajs or 
Stone, ere&ed and marked in a level from the 
Bafe, in the fame way as the great Obelifk 
brought by Augujius from Egypt, and placed 
in the Campus Martius near the City ; whofe 

Shadow, 

k Hiram, Prince of Tyre, was to receive from Judaa twenty 
thoufand Meafures of beaten Wheat, and twenty thousand Mea- 
sures of Barley, and twenty thoufand Baths of Wine, and twenty 
thoufand Baths of Oil. 
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Sed.il. Shadow, &j* Pliny, fhewed the Sun's Altitude, 
WW and the Increafe and Diminution of the Days 
and Nights. 

Had Pberecydes lived before, or contempo- 
rary with Homer, there wou'd be no doubt but 
this very Machine was the thing defcribed by 
the Poet ; but being pofierior, it is more likely 
that he himfelf took the Hint from the Pbe- 
nicians, and probably out-did theirs, in the 
Exadtnefs of his Invention. 

There was nothing like this Heliotrope to 
be feen in any part of Greece, iave in this 
little Ifle, whole Inhabitants, ignorant like the 
other Greeks, when they came to gaze at the 
Marks, and afked the ufc of them, could 
only gather from the Pbenicians Anfwer ( juit 
what Homer has faid) " That they were the 
" Returns of the Sun j or, that when the Sun 
cc bad advanced Jo far, He returned the way 
" be bad come* Homer cou'd not mifs hear- 
ing of them ; for if he was not himfelf in this 
Ifland, which he has defcribed fo happy and 
healthful, he wou'd certainly be informed of 
every thing concerning it in Debs, juft in its 
Neighbourhood, whither he came every Year 
to ling at the Feafts of Apollo. 

Herb, My Lord, we will finifh our Voy- 
age. We fet out from the Hellejpont, and 
taking the Coaft of Italy in our way, we have 
returned by Spain and Africk to the Egtan 
Sea. What we haye feen is fufficjent to con- 
vince 
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vlnce us, that Homer owed moft of thofc Tales Sedt.ii. 
that raife our Wonder in the Odyffey y to his l/YM 
Converts with the Phrnicians : And as they 
were told from the natural Apprehenfions the 
Pbenician Seamen and Ample Greeks formed 
from the firft Appearance of the Subjefts, that 
fame Simplicity has been preferved in the Re- 
lation, and has accommodated them to the 
Underftanding of all Ranks of Men* It was 
this happy Circumftance that directed the Poet 
to hit the general Tafte of Nations, and to 
touch the Univerjal Ear fo juft and true, that 
110 Change of Manners or Politicks ' can make 
his Poems be difrelifhed where they are but 
read and known,, 

I cannot bid them farewel, without re- 
flecting with ibme furprize on Homer's Good- 
Jbrtune in this Particular. He was equally 
happy in his Wonders as in his Religion. Too 
much Splendour did not glare in his Eyes and 
darken his Miracles ; for, if your Lord(hip wiU 
forgive the Oddncfs of the Phrafe^ the befl: 
Light to place a Wonder in, is a little Ob- 
fcurity. His Gods and their Powers were never 
fo much as queftioned, when he fung of their 
marvelous Alliances and myftick Generation : 
Nor were thefe Countries to the North and 
Weft cijGreece enough known, to make Peo*. 
pie doubt of the ftrange and woeful Stories he 
related of them. It was fo late as the Times 

of 

1 See MonC Ptrraulft fardtUi. 
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Sedti i. of Auguftus, when Cocceius and Agrippa eut 
*^Y^ thro* the Mountains, and cleared the Averrtus, 
that Homer's Hell appeared to be an ordinary 
Bay; and what he faid of it, n ant a tayta 
wreox einai, to be all a pure Fable: But 
before that, and efpecially in the Infancy of the 
Pbenician Navigation, while the Coaft lay un- 
explored, the Miracles would be fwallpwed; 
and the ftrangeft Tale he could tell, would 
pa& for a certain Truth. 

Such Reflections as thefe have fometimes 
led me to think, that Homer's Art was not 
fo great and refined, as we commonly fuppofe 
it to have been : That his Good Fortune was far 
fuperiour to his Skill ; fince he needed but re- 
prefent things both in his own and other Coun- 
tries, almojl as be beard them talked of. The 
ordinary Strain in which they were related, was 
nicely calculated for giving them that air of na- 
tural Wonder \ which afledts us fo ftrongly in 
reading them : A thing hardly to be counter 
feited ! For a man who underftands any Subjed 
perfegily, who knows the Caufes and Effe&s of 
every furprizing-like thing about it, of confe- 
quence talks coolly 5 and having no Admiration 
hinifelf, can with difficulty raife it in another. 
When he attempts it, his Looks and Voice, 
and laboured Sentences betray him, and (hew 
the Artifice : But if at any time he can forget 
himfelf, and fcrew up his Fancy fo as to fmotber 
hisReafon, he may then fucceed; and infpire 

his 
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his Hearers with a Pafli6n he begins to feel : Sf&.iu 
Yet his Judgment will recur when the Fit i$^W> 
over, and leave hinji the feme cool unadmiring 
Perfon he was before. 

I have heard it declared by thofe, whofe 

Bufinefs it is to perfonate Characters and their 

peculiar Paffions, that they never fucceed fo 

well as when they forget themfehes moft ; and 

have entered into fome fort of Perfuafion, that 

they are indeed the Perfbns whom they repre- 

fent. But I hardly know, whether I dare apply 

their Cafe to our celebrated Poet, and venture to 

fay, " That the more firmly Homer believed the 

" Wonders he tells, he wou'd tell them the 

" better, and paint their moft moving Circum- 

cc fiances with a truer Feeling than if he had 

c< not been perfuaded of the Truth of theFadts." 

Paulum tu interejfe cenfes, ex anitno omnia 
Ut fert natura facias, an de indujirid ? 

Th u s, We have run over Homer's Advan- 
tages from Nature and Education : We have 
furveyed the Climate where he was born : We 
have confidered the Manners of his Country, 
its Language and Religion ; and have found 
from the Nature of things, and their conftant 
Effe&s, that they were all in the happieft tem- 
per for Defcription and Poeiy. We have gone 
further, and traced him in his private Educa- 
tion, his Employment and Manner of Life, and 
found them of the fame Nature and Tendency : 

U And 
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Se&.n. And to account for the wide Knowledge of Men 
S*>T** and Things that appears throughout his Works, 
we have look'd abroad, and found^ra^ Coun- 
tries affording the happieft Opportunities Man's 
heart cou'd wifh, for poeiick Improvement: 
Their joint Efieds we have found verified in 
his Defcriptions, and ki the Numbers oflhining 
Images, natural AUufions, and furprizing-Tales 
that grace his Writings : But take them all to- 
gether, and they had not been able to r^ftim 
to his high Station, if the nobleft Si^| jjef.ct 
that ever fited the Fancy of a Poet had fi<& awn- 
pleated his Happinefs. Let us, My Lord, con- 
iider it, and conclude the Enquiry.: „ * 










/ifjMtJm/. 
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SECT. XII. 



OF the two Heroick Poems written by Se<9u 2. 
Homer, the firjl contains an Account v^v^ 
ef the hotteft Period of a long War between 
the confederate Princes of Greece, and the 
richeft Kingdom of Afia with its Dependen- 
cies* The fecond relates the Confequences of 
that War, and the Fates of the feveral Chief- 
tains after the Victory. Homer feems to have 
been deftin'd for writing the Hiftory of the 

U 2 whole 
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Se<a.i2. whole TranfaSHon, by being born in one Coun- 
VW fxy^ refiding in the other, and travelling much 
in both. 

It would bea difficult matter to enu- 
merate the Advantages of fuch a Situation. 
It wou'd be to refume the Conditions in Man- 
ners, Language, and Travelling, we found to 
be requifite in Poetry ; and ftiewing that by 
this means they are included in Homers For- 
tunes. He appears to be the only Bard, who 
equally knew the Country of his Hero, and 
that of his Enemies : And except thofe Poets 
who have fung of Civil Wars y where the con- 
tending Parties are of the lame Country, and ( 
where, for that reafon, there can be no Variety , 
of Manners ; excepting thofe, I fay, he feems 
in this refyeSt likewife to bzjingular among 
the Poets. 

I cannot pretend to determine the pre- 
cife time he tarried in each Country ; how foon^ 
he left Ionia, or how frequently he returned to^ 
it. A great part of his Life he fpent in 
Chios, whofc Inhabitants were Ionians as well 
as thofe of the other Iflands in the Archipe- 
lago. It is accordingly certain, that his Lan- 
guage and Manners are principally Ionic, tho' 
all the Dialers of Greece are employed in his 
Poetry, and give proof that he has vifited thel 
principal Nations, and learned the Peculiarities, 
^f their Speech. His own, no doubt, has been \ 
formed, where he Ipent his Youth ; and after- 
wards, 
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wards, by wandering up and down in Afia Sedtiz. 
and Greece, he hath attained that eafy familiar ^^W 
manner of fpeaking of them, for which he is 
, admired. This is a Bleffing fo rare in a Poet's 
Lot, to be as it were a Native of both Coun- 
tries, that it will be worth while to take a 
View of fome of its Confequences. 

The firft which prefents itfelf, is, That he 
muft have been acquainted with the Field of 
A6iion y the Plains of Trov. It was dis- 
enabled him to defcribe it fo minutely ; and 
give it that Air of Veracity it bears from thoie 
natural Incidents he has thrown into his Nar- 
ration. He had them, not by Reading or Spe- 
culation, but from the Places them/ehes, and 
1 the Profpeds that arife from the Culture and 
I Difpofition of the Grounds. Who but the Man 
that had wandered over that delightful Plain, 
• that had viewed the Bendings of the Coaft, 
1 ind every Corner of the Fields, could have 
J lefcribed or feigned the genuine Marks of it : 
t The Tomb of Dardanus, the Springs of Sca- 
i mander, the Banks of Simois, the Beach Tree, 
t with many other Circumftarices that diftiji- 
j gui(h the Environs, and enrich his Landfkip? 
i Other Writers, before they relate an Adtion 
$ that happened in any place, firft defcribe that 
|j Place, be it a Grove, or Rock, or River, or 
i the Declivity of a Mountain. Thefe they 
Qj e % n according to the ftrength of their Fancy, 
i< U 3 an4 

Is/ 
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Sedtig.arid then they apply them ». Homer mentions 
n^Y^ his Places with an appearance of Certainty, as 
already fubfijting, and already known b ; He 
does it almoft in the manner of an Hiftorian, 
and leaves you to pick up a more particular 
Knowledge of them from the Circumftances of 
the Aftion to which they belong. 

I t m ay perhaps feem fomewhat extra- 
ordinary, at this diftance of Time, to affirm 
<c That Homer's Accounts of thefe Places are 
<c not fi&itious ; that his Battles were given 
<c in no imaginary Spaces, but correlpond with 
cc the real ftate of the Land and Water/ 1 
Yet a very convincing Proof of it may be 
drawn from the Nature of a Treatife, of whicfc 
Time has deprived us. 

Demetrius Scepsius was born at a little 
Village c , fituated upon a Skirt of Mount Ida % 
not many Miles from Troy. As he knew every 
Stream and Brook in the Country, and that 
there was neither Hill nor Vale, nor hardly a 
By-way, that had efcaped his notice, he wrote 
a Commentary of thirty Books upon few more 
than fixty Verfes of Homer's Catalogue of 
the Trojans. There he afcertained the real 

Places 

a Eft urbe egreffis tumulus, tcmplumque vetuflum 
Defertae Cercris ; juxtaque antiqua cupreffus, 
Relligione patrum multos fervata per annos ; Says Eneas 
to his Servants, <wbo mufi ba<ve known thefe Places as we//, or 
better than himfe/f. Eneid. IL 

J* ■ Et in media* res, 

Non /ecus ac not as auditor em r*///.— — 

Horat. ad Pifon* 
*SCEPSI$. 
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Places of Homer's Defcriptions, and pointed Sedt. 12. 
out the Scenes of the remarkable Actions. ^V>^ 
He ihewed where the Greeks had drawn up 
their Ships ; where Achilles encamped with 
his Myrmidons ; where HeStor drew up the 
Trojans ; and from what Countries came the 
Auxiliaries: In ihort, he fixed the Geography 
of the Trojan Affairs, and actually performed 
what Virgil feigns, 

— Juvat ire et Dorica cajlra y 
Defertofque videre locos, littufque reliBum. 
Hie Dolopum manus , hie fievus tendebat Achilles-, « 
ClaJJtbus hie locus ; hie acies certarejblebant. 

Or, as it is fancied by a fofter Poet : 

Hoc ibat Simois ; hie ejl Sigeia tellus; 

Hie fteterat Priami regia celfa Jenis. 
like Macides* illic tendebat Ulyffes ; 

Hie lacer admijfos terruit He&or equos* 

Here is the great Witnefs for Homer : 
He appears to his Character, and attefts his 
Veracity after many Searches into the Truth 
of his Relations d . But tho* there had been 
ik) fuch Teftimony remaining, we might know 
he copied from Nature, and described Realities 

U 4 from 

* See Stra^o, Book XIII, where he profefles chiefly to follow 
this Author (Demetrius Scepjtus) his Commentary upon the Cata- 
logue* in his Defcription of the Dominion of Troy, and the adjacent 
Countries. 
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Se<ft.i2.from the Effe&s of his Defcriptions upon our 
v or*' own Minds while we read them : It is in this 
as in other things; no Imagination can fupply 
the want of Truth : Flowery Meads and hor- 
rid Rocks, difmal Dungeons and enchanted 
Palaces (things all on Extremes) can be eaftly 
imagined : But they take only with young raw 
Fancies, fit to be entertained with Stories 
of Dwarfs and diftrefs'd DamTels. The Tra- 
ces of Truth are oply irrefiftible : the moft 
fanciful fairy Scene in the Argents, or the 
* * * * *^ c j oes not pi ea fe iik e a View of 

the Callicolone, or a Profpett from the Brow 
of the lofty Ide, becaufe not real. In the one, 
the Harmony eftabliftied between the human 
Underftanding and Truth, commands our Af- 
fent: In the other, the Mind doubts and wa- 
vers, and views them paffing like a waking 
Dream. 

Such was Homer's Good-fortune with re- 
fpeft to Places ± and the fame Caufe has made 
him equally happy in the Knowledge of the 
Perfons whofe Adtions he fung. A Stranger 
in Asi a muft have been a Stranger to its In- 
habitants ; but Homer, as a Native, had many 
opportunities to know the Trojans, and hear 
of the Nations and Tribes contiguous to Troy* 
We find him able to recount Priam's Auxili- 
aries, and make up the Lift of their Leaders, 
with equal certainty as he had done his boia- 
tia or Catalogue of the Grecian Ships. Hi* 

Know- 
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Knowledge this way will bear the ftri&eft Sera- SeA.12. 
tiny y and as we are apt to fct a high value 
upon thofe Accounts of Men and Countries, 
that are given by People perfonally acquainted 
with them, it will not be amifs to enquire 
narrowly into the Poet's Abilities, by dipping 
a little into his Subjed. 

PRIAM's Kingdom, according to Ho- 
tner^ extended from the River Esepus, the 
Limit of the Cyzicenian Territory, all along 
the Coaft of the Propontis and Hellefpont, un- 
til you come to the L e c t i a n Promontory, 
over-againft Lejbus, in the Egean Sea. This 
we learn from Achilles's own mouth, who had 
ravaged the greateft part of it. When the 
unhappy Priam came to him to beg the 
Body of his flaughtered Son, the fierce Greek 
beg^n to relent ; and thinking upon the Re* 
verfe of Fortune of the aged Prince, he fays 
to him : 

Before thffe days, old King, we bear thou ruled" fi 
O'er many Provinces in projperous State, 
From Lefbus upwards, Macar'j fertile Seat, 
All between Phrygia and the Hellefpont c . 

The Trojan Dominion, therefore, was 
bounded on the Weft by the Sea, and on the 
Eaft by the famed Mount Ida, whole Skirts 

run 

* Ktti 01, vi.&v* 70 *rew plf* AitioiMr ixCtov !/)* 
"Own AEXBOZ d!m> Mtb&&t iJbt> **)U ikpyci, 
JUJ 4»PYriH Jp6v'fftf6fc $ EAAHXnONTOZ dmip*v. 
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Se<a.i2.run North to xhtEuxine, and South-eaft to the 
^^^W Bay over-againft Lejbus. It comprehended nine 
Governments, or Provinces* \ over which it is 
thought Priam reigned before the Arrival of 
the Greeks. Befides thefe, he drew Auxiliaries 
from the high Countries all around him, as 
far as from beyond the River Halys on the one 
hand, and the Old Cilicia on the other. 

With these, and with their Inhabi- 
tants, muft Homer have been acquainted, to give 
us fuch a Plan of the Trojan Power as he has 
done : And in order to fit him for this Tafk, 
fome Events fell out before he was born, which 
are neceflary to be known. As firft, " That 
" this very Country, formerly the Dominion 
" of ancient Troy, reaching from the River 
" Efepus to the Letfian Promontory, was, foon 
cc after the Deftruftion of the City, wholly 
" occupied by the Eolians, a Grecian 
<c Colony." Next, that within fourfcore Years 
after this Settlement was made, another Gre- 
cian Tribe, the Ionians, came and poflefled 
themfelves of all the Coaft from that Promon- 
tory fouthward, down to the Cilician Border. 

Not 

f I. From Efepus down to Abydos y under Adraftus and Am- 
phius the Sons of Merops. II. Abydos, with its Territory, 
under Aiius. • III. The Lycians under Pandarus. IV. The Dor- 
dans under Eneas. V. The Trojans, fo called from Troy, under 
Heclor. VI. The Leleges under Altes. VII. and VIII. Two 
Lyrnejfuss : One under Eurypylus the Son of Telephus ; the 
other, under Myntes, the Country of the beautiful Brife'is, Achil- 
les's Miftrefs. IX. Thebes, oppofite to Lefbus, under Etion, 
where Cbryfeis was taken, Agamemnon's loved Captive ; and it 
was alfo the native City ©f the faithful Andromache, 
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Not long after this, Homer came into theSe£ti2. 
World, and had accefs to hear from his own s * m >f >J 
Countrymen their Exploits, and from his 
Neighbours, the Defcendants of Priam's Allies, 
the traditional Accounts of what pafied in the 
War. 

From fuch Remains of the Trojans, as were 
left fcattered up and down in the conquered 
Country, he would hear their Side of the Story: 
What Friends and Anceftors any of them* had 
loft in the Common Caufe : What kind of Men 
they were 5 what Armour they wore; what 
Weapons they ufed, and how nobly they 
fought before they fell in Battle. He has de~ 
fcribed the Houfes of fome of the Princes who 
Jived at a great diftance from Troy ; has given 
us an Inventory of their Armories, the Num- 
ber of Hbrjes they kept, and Chariots they had 
laid up, with all the Circumftances of a Family 
Story, fuch as might be told by one of their 
Pofterity. He appears indeed to have wander- 
ed over many of the Places he mentions, and 
tcHrave vifited the native Soils of the greater 
part of his Heroes, where he might hear 
their Stories from their Subjects and Defcen- 
dants : They would not fail to tell them with 
all the miraculous aggravating Incidents, which 
their Love to their Chiefs, and the Warmth 
of their Fancies could infpire : And we all 
know how carefully fuch Traditions are pre- 
ferred, 
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Setft.i2.ferved, and faithfully handed down to the 
**>T*J young Branches of a warlike Family. 

The Effeft of this Good-fortune in Ho- 
tier's Situation is rather ftronger upon our 
Minds than the other ; as we are more apt to 
be afFetted with Relations of Men and their 
Actions, than of any thing elfe; : Here, we are 
Judges, and more ready to fed! the Faliehood 
of a lame Defcription, than where we have 
nothing that correfponds to it from within. 
To perfuade, upon this Subject, muft be a thing 
very hardly accomplifhed in Verfe. The com- 
mon Weak-jide of Poetry ig, that while we 
read it, we perceive it is fe : The Fidtion every 
now and then difcovers its cloven foot, be- 
trays its Diffimilitude to Truth, and tho' never 
fo willing, we cannot believe. How well fo- 
cver we may be pleafed with the Sweetneis of 
the Lines, and the Pomp of the Defcription, 
the Mind is feldom feized, nor do we enter 
into the Subjedt The Poet gains no Afcen- 
dant over our Opinions, nor puts us in the 
leaft pain for the Confequences; But when 
we fit down to Homer, and hear him tell 
over the Number of his Ships, recount his 
Auxiliaries, whence they came, how they 
were armed, what their Fathers and Friends 
faid to them when they took leave, with what 
Hopes they fet out, and fo produce, as it were, 
the Mujler-Roll of the two Armies, we can no 
longer defend ourfelves j and in fpite of all our 

Precaution, 
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Precaution, an Opinion creeps upon us, " That SeQ.11^ 
<c every tittle of what be fays is true g." l/VNJ 

Another Confequence of Homer's Si- 
tuation with regard to his SubjeB, is the 
Smoothnefs of his Language. I do not mean 
the Genius of the Ionic Dialed, or its gene- 
ral Aptnefs for Poetry ; tho' the frequent Re- 
turn of Fowels, and the fportive Difpofition 
of the People, are Circumftances of no fmali 
Importance, either for Sound or CbaraEier. The 
Advantage I mention, is the Softnefs of the 
proper Names of Places and Perfons with which 
his Poems abound ; and their being as it were 
ready polt/hed to his hand, and fit to be em- 
ployed in a Work where Delicacy and Gran- 
deur muft combine to bring it to perfection. 

Here fcems to be another Singularity in 
Homer's Deftiny, " To fpeak as eafily of a 
€€ foreign Country as he does of his own." 
His Anceftors had come and poflefled them- 
fclves of all the Dominion of Troy ; had foftened 
the Names of the Mountains, the Rivers, 
and Vales, and given them Grecian Termina- 
tions : They had familiarized them into their 
Language before he was born, and he juft came 
In time to reap the Benefit of it in his Poetry. 

We are told that Virgil, in his Youth, 
intended to write a Poem of thenars of Rem*} 
but afifer ibme Eftays, he was deterred from 

the 

€ Dcniqae, Tyndaridem raptam, bclloque fuba&as 
Trojugpnas genteis, cum dicunt efle, videndu' ft, 
N* forte hac per fc cogant no: efflb &teri. Lucre*. 
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Se£ti2. the Undertaking by the Afperity of the old 
^V^> Roman Names. That great Mafter of Verfe 
found it difficult to put fuch harfh Words as 
Vibius Caudex y Tanaquil, Lucumo, or Decius 
Mus y into his Poetry. Some of the Names of 
Towns could abfolutely find no place in Heroic- 
Meafure K They were almoft as frightful as 
Boileau's WQERDEN \ or the hideous 
JPURTS, of whofe Name he fo woefully 
complains, as quite fearing his Mufe K 

But inftead of thefe, Homer had the moft 
flowing Names and fonorous Appellations, ei- 
ther impoied by the lately fettled Tribes, or 
foftened from their ancient Rudenefs into his 
. own graceful Dialefl. Succeeding Writers 
have bore teftimony to his Excellency in this 
particular; there being few Parts of his Works 
from which they have borrowed more largely, 
than thofe high-founding Epithets he every 
where impofes upon Perfons and Places, and 
which have been in a manner confecrated to 
the Poetic Stile, with the unanimous Confent 
of his Succeffors. But 

h Manfuri Oppidulo, quod Verjk dicere non eft. 

Horat. Lib. I. Sat. V. 

1 Des villes que ttt prens les noms durs et barbares, 
N' offrent de toutes parts que fyllabes bizarre* : 
Et qui peut fans feemir aborder Woirdtn ? 
Quel vers ne tomberoit au feul nom de Hen/den f 
Quelle Mufe a rimer en tous lieux difpofte, 
Oferoit approcher des Bords du Zuiderzee f Epitr. 4; 

* Wu r t s T efpoir du Pais, et PAppui des ces Mors ; 
Wu r t s— -Ah quel nom,Grand Roi,quelHeitor que ccfTtrts f 

Sans ce terrible nom 

Bientot— Mais' Worts s f oppofe. * Etftr. 4. 
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But tho* we know the Times of the Eolian Se6ti2. 
and Ionian Migrations, and when they fettled ^^Y^ 
upon the Afiatic Coqft, I hardly think that we 
are got to the bottom of the Affair ; .or that this 
Knowledge is fufficienty#//p to di&ovzr Homer's 
Happinefs in being led to the Choice of his SirB- 
j e ct. I am apt to think that thefe Colonies were 
not the Jirjl which croffed the Helkfpont, and 
carried with them ibmething of the Wejlern Lan- 
guage and Manners. I believe there were many 
Bodies of People from Thrace and the Ijlands, 
who may have pafied over at different times, 
and taken pofleffion of feme Parts of the Coaft, 
and who were afterwards incorporated with the 
former Inhabitants. 

A Presumption of this may be drawn 
from the Names of the Trojans, which certainly 
cxifted long before Homer's People came and 
fettled in their Country. They are for the moft 
part plainly of Grecian Compofition l : Nay, 
even the Names of the Trojan Auxiliaries are 
generally Grecian m , tho' further removed from 
that Country than the Astatic Shore* Nor is 
this Obfervation confined to Perfons; but the 
Names of many Hills, Rivers, and Countries all 
around Troy are manifeftly Grecian*. But as 
thefe may have been impaled by the fubfequent 
Inhabitants (the new Greek Plantation) we 
> could 

1 AHI*OBOr, AAEHANAP02* HOATAAMASt ANTHNftP- 
m APXIAOXOS, AKAMAI, ATKAflN, innO0OO2> AM- 

♦1MAXOS. 

IfcH, BAN0O2, KAAAIKOAHNtt, AAPH2TEIA* IUTT- 

EIA> JHAIANAP02* AiriAAOS, TTrAIH, PXX02- 
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Seft.12. could not build upon this Circumftance with- 
^YV> out the Concurrence of other Proofs. 

And first, We are aflured by a Native 
of Pontus °, one of the northern Countries, 
formerly in alliance with Priam, " That the 
" Trojan Language had many Words and 
c< Names in common with the Thracian" 
Of this he gives feveral Inftances, which it 
would be to little purpofe to transcribe : But 
what appears very remarkable in them is, That 
thofe very Inftances are generally Grecian Terms, 
as well as Trojan or Thracian. There are in- 
deed many reafons to induce us to believe, that 
the difference between the moft ancient Greek f 
and the Language of Thrace, was not very 
confiderable. The People of Macedon had 
many Names in ufe among them, which were 
not underftood by the Inhabitants of Attica 
and Peloponnejus 5 and the Thracians who fil- 
led all the Country to the North of Macedon, 
from Epirus and Illyricum to the Strymonic 
Bay, and quite down to the Hellejpont, have 
no doubt varied yet more from the Grecian 
Dialedt ; but ftili with fome affinity- to the 
bordering Language. 

To confirm us in this Opinion, it is 
certain that the Tbracians had anciently great 
footing in Greece: Tereus a Thracian go- 
verned at Daulis in the Phocean Territory, 
where the tragical inhuman Story of Philomela 

and 

•STRABO. 
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atid Progne was adted. From thence a BodySeft.12; 
of tfbracians patted over to Eubcea, and pofief- V ^Y^< 
fed themfelves of the Ifland : They are con- 
ftantly called Abantes, by Homer, from Abas, 
the Town in Pbocis whence they came. Of 
the feme Nation were the Aones, lembices, and 
Hyantians, who made themfelves Matters of 
the old Bceotia ; and even the polifhed Attica 
hfelf was inhabited by the Thracians, under 
the Command of the renowned Eumolpus.' 
In a word, the great Tra&s of Land occupied 
by them, and by the Egyptian and Phrygian 
Colonies, have made the celebrated Geogra- 
pher affert, " That almoft all Greece was for- 
" tnerly pojfeffed by Barbarians P." 
This Intercourse between the Na- 
tion^ and Affinity of their Dialed, will ap- 
pear^ ftill clearer, if we call to mind Who 
were the Matters of the ancient Mufic and 
Poetry, and the firft famed for thefe Arts 
among the Greeks. It was Orpheus , Mu- 
fausy Thamyris, and Eumolpus, all Thr a- 
cians; who were not only underftood by 
the then Greeks, but capable to charm them 
with their Eloquence and Melody, and per- 
fuade them to exchange their Fiercenefs for 



*EKATAI0E yAf%t a M/AQ-^'i^nEAOnON" 

%X&V H V ^ i XYMIIASA EAAAS vjlouu*. BAP- 
BAP ON M&t 7J mhcuiv ST^tC- B*Ca. f. 
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Sjcfl:.i2. a focial Life and peaceful Manners *. No 
VY>*> wonder then if the Tbracian Tribes which 
croffed the Hellejpont, and fettled in the Do- 
minion of Tray, the Caucones, Trews, and 
Cimmerians, gave Names to their new Habi- 
tations, which bear an Analogy to the Lan- 
guage of Greece. 

But besides the Thracians, there were 
fcveral other Tribes, that, in an ambulatory 
uncertain kind of Life, ftrayed over Greece, 
and other Parts of Europe, before the Trojan 
War, whom Homer neverthelefs recounts a- 
mong the Nations fighting under the Banners 
of Troy. Thefe came not from beyond Sea as 
Auxiliaries to Priam, he having received no 
manner of Afliftance from the European Side *, 
and muft therefore have pafled the Sea, and 
fettled in AJia fome confiderable time before 
the Beginning of the War. The moft diftin- 
guifhed of them were the wandering Pel asgi, 
the great Planters of Greece { , Italy l , and the 
Trojan Coaji. It 

q G&i.tUK next ii \mu*Ki/&v\i{ $ if^aif/4 M*aw> OP*ETX 
MOYSAIOZ «} 0AMTPI2. Ktff 071 %¥ rj *A*7? T? 
mei *jiy *A$a>v 0AMTPI2 o 0PAH \C&cnkiv<j\> r a.\j]Zv 
'RmlnJivpi-wf^ ytvbuivQ-, of x) o KIKfiN OPOETT S* 
*Op0tt?f 7ft tj «7* (££ tlyjfevav c/>i£ir *Efl* £ y&tyvw dfyZt 

' «a/r«*W 'Afitf rOHS hni Maor*?* 71 x) McufliJtHf, xj r 

7r$ei 7*< TiK{\£t OPriASMftN- 

*Evr*8. hi 'm&A W^W*. 0« 
* See Page 22* Note m in the end. 
f AANAOL mtfixfivl* 9vyHifm WInp 
'ekQw i/< 'aptoz, 4fxio»r 'if*'*.* vtoir 

t See Dionyfius Halicarn*([* dutifuit, Rom*, Lib* I. 
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It wou'd be endlefs to relate their fe-Sedt.12. 

Veral Settlements up and down thofe Countries, ^W, 

and their Expulfions from them : It is fuffi- 

cient we know in general, that they were a 

great and populous Nation : " Among their 

" other Eftablifhments, fays an ancient Hi- 

" ftorian, the Pelafgi were pofleffed of the 

" whole Sea-Coaft of Ionta y with the neigh- 

tc bomm% IJlands: But being exceedingly given 

" to change of Place, and a fudden Relin- 

* c quiftiment of their former Seats, they both 

Xi increafed in an extraordinary manner, and 

" were as quickly brought low : •' The chief 

Blow was given them by the Eolians and Ionians, 

*t their Arrival in Afia ; who took their Towns, 

drove them from their delicious Fields, and 

forced thofe that efcaped the Sword, to take 

fhelter in the higher Country, 

Such Commotions are apt to appear fome- 
thing ftrange to us now ; but very unreafbn-* 
ably, when we confider how many European 
Families are at this day quitting their paternal 
Habitations, and croffing no narrow Arm of 
the Sea, to a plentiful Land, like the ancient 
Greeks; but travelling the Ocean in queft of 
uncultivated Grounds, and running to another 
World in hopes of bettering their Condition. 
This Reflection may ftop our Wonder : And 
when we think of all thefe Removes and in- 
terchangeable Seceffions of Tribes and Nations, 
we (hall not be furprized to hear it affirmed 

X 2 by 
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Se6t.12.by a Man fo well verfed in the ancient State 
V r >T^ of things as Strabo, " That about the time of 
" the Trojan War y both Greeks and Barba- 
" rians, as if feized with fome wandering 
" Spirit, or a<5ted by a reftlefs Impulfe, de- 
afer ted their native Seats, and marched in 
." multitudes to invade the Pofleflions of their 
" Neighbours." 
It was by this mixture of Tribes, and 
Permutation of Places of Abode, that the Coaft 
of the Lejfer Afia was in a manner naturalized 
to the Greeks before the War of Troy. Their 
Neighbours the Thracians had often fettled in 
it ; and the wandering Pelajgi 7 the Leleges, and 
the Caucones y when driven from the Shore, 
had even carried into the upper parts of the 
Country, fome Tindture of the Grecian Lan- 
guage, and Knowledge of the Inhabitants of 
their Mother-foil. Add to this, what has been 
already proved, and which renders all other 
Arguments neediefs, that the Trojan Coaft was 
peopled by Cretans under Sarpedon, or the 
ancient Teucer u ; and that Troy itfelf was a 
Grecian City built by Laomedon, and governed 
by Capys y Tros y and Bus his De/cendants. 

The Language therefore fpoken in Troy 
muft have been a Mixture of the Thracian y 
Aramean> and Greek ; fo that it is not impoffi- 
ble but the People might make fhift to un- 
der/land each other. The Phrygians^ an inland 

Tribe, 

? Sec Page 207. 
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Tribe, were not underftood by the People ofSe£t.i2.' 
Troy w 1 the Carians, Inhabitants of the Eaft, ^-^W 
were likewife bapbapo*onoi of a barbarous 
Speech x , and the Auxiliaries from the feveral 
Countries had 

"AAAw £* aAAw TAfillH moXwTtpiw aiv- 
Srpdnrw y. 

But the Greeks and Trojans, originally from the 
fame Country, feem to have flood in ho need 
of an Interpreter to go between them. Pa- 
ris therefore might be capable to court a Gre- 
cian Dame in an intelligible Stile ; or, if it 
fhould be malicioufly laid, that this may be 
done without much Language, Homer him- 
felf without much difficulty might learn from 
the Defcendants of the Trojan and Lycian Fa- 
milies, the mighty Deeds of their warlike Pro- 
genitors. 

This will appear ftill the mor^ probable, 
if we confider that few of the Genealogies 
of the Trojan or Dardan Chiefs reach above 
three or four Generations: So far they can 

X 3 trace 

w 'd/f ivi /' SJi <ar*7»/)> ho [Act kKv\ Jo hmv iKovetf, 
rt O* <vdm *PTTIH£ ivrei^tnto dvetosei' 
VhZasaM cT* TMETEPHN, r&l HMETEPHN od<p* 2/cfe. 
TPflOI $ P&W& i"« l&$h fthw* » fi &*ire$ 
XtMiKflw <mj/' A77I&H&, <p\hK <$>£ .wiles* 6A«fl«. 
ft 2 Jit td/ rAfilXHN T6 y&l YMETEPHN lv %tJk,* 
Says Venus to Anchifes> when fhe appears to him alone upon 
Mount Ida> and perfonates a Phrygian' Girl wandered from 
home. 'OfJUip c Y/W. eJ i * A* P OA I T H N* 

* 'lto&< fi. » 'iX/*'/ • B* 
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Sedt.12. trace their Dcfcent, and no farther. A great 
>^Y^ Proof of the late peopling the Country. Any 
of the Races that go higher, run into Mytho- 
logy, and derive their Pedigree from Heaven* 
that is, they are the Offspring of fome ftroling 
Man, or ftroling God, who came into their 
Country three or four Generations ago, (they 
cannot tell from whence) and left them be- 
hind him, as his Pofterity. 

It was a common Phrafe among the 
Ancients, when they addrefled a Man whofe 
Appearance and Converfation befpoke him to 
be of a noble Family, That be was notjprung 
from the Rock, nor dropt from an aged Oak : 
Upon this Supposition, when they found them- 
felves at a lofs for a flejhly Father as the 
Stock of their Race, they took care to give 
themfelves fiich an Original as they were fure 
would never try to difprove their Claim. 
But this very Want fhews a recent Settle- 
ment \ and a mixture of Strangers lately come 
into the Country, who muft either impofe 
new Names upon things, or pronounce the 
old with the Accent and Tone peculiar to the 
Genius of their native Tongue. In any cafe, 
Homer's Writings muft have felt the Soften- 
ing Influence, and been exempted from that 
Harftinefs and DiiTonancy, which a number of 
foreign Names unavoidably introduce into nar- 
rative Poefy. 

Thes* 
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These are beautiful Circumffohces in theSe&.i2. 
Poetic Deftiny of our Bard: &hd it might s * r Y % -' 
give great diftafte, if a Compofftion was de- 
prived of the Graces that attend them. For is 
it not here as in Life ? That we too frequent- 
ly overlook our Enjoyments, and are ignorant 
of their real Value, until fome cruel Accident 
fhatch them from us, and make us fenfible 
of their Worth by their Abfence. But Ho- 
mers Good-fortune* almoft in every Circum- 
ftance of his Fate, makes him> methinks, ap- 
pear like fome exquifite Statue, the Work of 
his Country, and placed with Judgment in a 
well-regulated Garden ; There, Pieces perhaps 
of ordinary Workmanship grace this or the 
other Parterre ; but all the Openings termi- 
nate upon this favourite Figure, and at every 
different Turn you difcover a new Beauty, and, 
think it more graceful than before. 

Yet amoijg all thefe there is generally a 
chief point of view ; fome advantageous Stand*. 
which gives the fweeteft Attitude, and moft 
amiable appearance of the Figure. This, My 
Lord, is ftill before us: It may open upon 
us at the next Turn, and has perhaps been 
luckily referved for the laji Look,, that we„ 
piay retire full of the Idea, and with a. higher 
Tafte of the Beauty of the Original 

The great Good-fortune that attended 
Homer, I take to have been what we may 
call the material Part of his Subject* " It 

X 4 ^ was, 
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Sc<a.i2. Cf was a prodigious Rendezvous of the bra- 
W^ u veft Inhabitants, and Sons of the nobkft 
f c Families of a free Country, wide and war- 
* c like } and engaged in a violent ftruggle of 
* c Paflions and Arms, with another of more 
€< effeminate Manners. The Effedt was, that 
" it afforded him real, hijloric Cher after s for 
. " his Model." 

To fet this matter in a juft Light, and 
fhew the extent of its Influence, we need 
make but this Reflexion ; " That fuch an 
" AfTembly of the Chiefs of two great Na- 
€l tions, difplaying their Virtues and Vices 
, " upon the greateft and moil interefling Sub- 
" jefts, mufi include the prime Characters of 
€t Mankind j and of confequence prefent 
cc a Poet with the moil genuine artel fairejt 
<c Materials that can beautify a human Com- 
" pofitiori." 
Let us remember what it is ; that gives 
us fuch perpetual Pleafure in reading the Iliad. 
That makes us ftart at the Turns in the Speeches, 
? and fills us with Anxiety and Wonder. It 
is not the beautiful Defcriptions of Places y nor 
even the Rage and Ardour of the Battles. 
But thofe high Jlrokes of Char after that every 
where occur, and are conftantly prefenting 
us with new Sentiments of the human Heart, 
fuch as we expedt, and from our own Expe- 
rience feel to be true. Thefe can never mifs 
their Aim : They at once charm the Fancy 

with 
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with Images, and fill the Underftanding withSe&.i2. 
Reflexion : They intereft every thing that is ^W 
human about us, and go near to agitate us 
with the fame Paffions as we fee reprefented 
in the moving. Story. 

This Reflection will bear to be turned on 
every fide, and dreads no Search be it ever fo 
fevere. In the choice we make of any Mea- 
sure in the conduct of our Bufinefs or Plea- 
fures, we examine its Juftnefs and Expediency, 
not only by confidering what good end it 
ferves j but likewife, what Inconveniences are 
avoided, what Pains or Trouble fpared, or what 
Mifcarriages prevented, to which another Me- 
thod might be liable. Take Homer's Subjed 
in the fame Light, and it will appear with a 
Pre-eminency hardly to be expreffed. Such a 
Convention of Princes, from different Countries 
and Soils, but all fpeaking the fame Language, 
furnifhed him with great Materials, and hin- 
dered him from attempting an Impojfibility ; 
" I mean the feigning or forming new ima- 
<c ginary Charadei's, without Originals from 
" which lie might copy them/' The flou- 
rifhing Condition of Greece at that time -, the 
gre# number of Principalities, free Cities, and 
growing Repuhlicks, fent forth, an AfTembly 
of Heroes, the World could hardly match ever # 
fince. The Grecians themfelves confefled, that 
their Country, when much more polifhed and 
improved, had never produced fo many free 

natural 
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Se£ti2. natural Characters, not tainted with Politicks, 

**r*r** not moulded by Laws, nor effeminated with 

Pleafures\ and for that reafon, half-deified thofe 

very Perfons, whom they knew at the fame 

time to be but the Sons of Men* 

His SubjeSt therefore, faved him from a 
dejperate Enterprize $ and prevented him from 
falling into thofe Errors and Abfurdities which 
deprive many a lively Poet of his* Reputation. 
To it he owed the Statelineis and Dignity with 
which Idomeneus the Cretan King appears on 
all occafions. To it he owed the beautiful and 
unwarlike Nireus, the faithlefs Pandarlts, and 
the amiable humane Patroclus. And above 
all the reft, to this he was indebted for the 
noble Contrast of Char alters that adorn 
his Poems. There we fee the ancient Nejlor> 
mild, and calm, and talkative, oppofed to the 
c young fiery Thejfalian, the ijitra&able Achilkit 
The too indulgent Priam ftands by the pnir 
dent Polydamas y and the wife Antenor : The 
Hardinefs of the noble He&or, and Debau- 
chery of the luxurious Paris y ferve but to il- 
luftrate one another, and come all originally 
from the fame Fountain* 

The Detail of this part of his Happinefi 
would prove tedious in any other Hand than 
his own: But there are two remarkable Circum- 
fiances in Homer's Writings, which have been 
generally look'd upon as Strokes . of Art > wh# c 
I am apt to think the Nature and. Situation 
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of his Subjedl bore a confiderable Sway. It Se&.iaJ 
has been obferv'd to his Honour, " That the t/VNJ 
* € Characters of his Heroes, tho' of the fame 
<c kind, and excelling in one and the fame 
<c thing, are yet all diverfified, and mark'd 
" with fome Peculiarities which diftingukh 
" them, and make a Separation." Thus, for 
inftance, both Achilks and Ajax, Diomedes and 
HeSior, Ulyfjes and Merlon, are all brave -, but^ 
it is in a different manner. Achilles is fierce 
and impetuous, Ajax fteady and firm, Dio- 
tnedes gallant and open, Ulyjfes cautious and 
bold; and both Agamemnon and HeQor are 
mark'd with that princely Courage which be- 
comes the Generals of two great Nations. 
2Kr, My Lord, I hardly think could ever have 
been feigned ; it was'Truth and Nature alone 
that could form thofe Differences, fo real and 
yet fo delicate, and afterwards offer them to a 
Reprefentation. 

To describe fo many Men; to point 
out their Manners; to paint their' Perfons, 
relate their Adventures, and make a long Re- 
cital of their Families, feems to be beyond 
the Power of Fiftion. The making or feign- 
ing Faculty, be it ever fo rich and inventive, 
after an Effort or two, recoils upon itfelf; 
and if it finds no flore of Originals within, 
either falls a repeating the fame Charadters 
with a tedious uniformity, or contrives falfe 
ones, that glare and make a Show, but by 

fome 
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Sedl.i2.fome wry Feature certainly betray their Uhr- 

V F Y^' likenefs to Truth. 

HOMER has kept true even to the For- 
tunes and Eftates of his Heroes : Agamemnon 
and . Achilles were the two richeft Men in 
Greece : The firft, by reafon of his large Do- 
minions and the Sovereignty of the Ifles z : 
And accordingly we find him lending fixty 
Ships to the Arcadians, and inland People • 
and promifing many Towns and Lands in 
Dow'ry with his Daughter. The other, Achil- 
les, was Lord of the rich Thejfalian Plains, 
early famed all over Greece, for Wealth and 
Horfemanfhip a . He had likewife taken and 
plunder'd three and twenty Towns lying round 
Troy, and was enriched by his Share in the 
Spoil. .- We are not therefore furprized at the 
Treafure he throws away with fuch Profufion 
at the Funerals of Patroclus ; nor to find him 
renowned foi* his Horjes and Chariot-racings 
beyond the reft of the Greeks. He was to 
remarkable for it, that when Ulyff'es meets his 
Shade in the infernal Regions, the firft Cir- 
cumftance which occurs to him is, That now 
alas! he was there, aeaasmenoe 'innost- 
NAAN, unmindful of his Horjes and Chi- 
valry. 

The 

noWvJar NH20I2I juei 'APm flttj^ draneiv- 9 ltoU» B« 

a ft Mivuv> fpalfo d£ ©ETTAAOI fi/«#K/f*0/ fauv e» 
9Uf"EMlfflr> y#t iQ<wpd£oylQ \$ 'inniKH 7? *gtf IIAOT 
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The Second thing which has been look'd Se6ti2. 
upon as a noble Proof of his Judgment, is the v^v^ 
Period of Time he has chofen for the Beginning 
of his Poem. He has not, they fay, fet out 
with ihejirft Campaign ; nor attempted to de- 
duce the Trojan Story from the miraculous 
Birth of Helen b , or her Brothers : He has 
confined himfelf to the lafi Tear of the War, 
and by that means filled his Poem with Hijiory 
and AEtion. 

But here too, lie was happy in his Subject, 
which directed him of its own accord to make 
the Choice. There were two diftindl Periods 
in the War. The firft was long and tedious, 
while Achilles and his Myrmidons were fight- 
ing on the fide of the Greeks, and ravaging the 
Country around Troy. During all that time, 
the Trojans kept within their Walls, and durft 
not meet this dreaded Warrior in the open 
Field : So that there was but little to be de- 
fcribed, except thefe Excurlions to pillage, which 
are occafionally inferted in the Dialogues of 
the Iliad. 

But the Jecond Period was Jhort and full of 
AStion : For no fooner was the difobliged in- 
raged Hero retired to his Ship, and had with- 
drawn his Troops, than the Face of the War 
was wholly changed : The Greeks were now no 
longer fupported by his tremendous Arm -, and 

the 

* Nee reditum Dhmedis fib inttritu Meleagri, 
Ncc gcmittQ btllum Trojanum Qriitur ob wo, 

Horat. ad PifoQ. 
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Sett. 1 2. the Trojans ventured to quit their Town, and 
*-*V^ face the Enemy. Battles, and Truces, and Per- 
juries, enlued : Fear, and Terror, and Defjpair* 
took their turns in the Camps, and filled every 
anxious Hour with Paffion and Amazement* 
The Wrath of the Hero was the Spring of 
all this Mifery; and therefore a happy Theme 
for an Epic or Narrative Poet. 

It was so, in many refpedts. The Wrath 
of Achilles was in reality the Hinge of the War y 
and that upon which the whole of the great 
Tranfa&ion turned. The Time of A&ion $ the 
Defigns of the Leaders ; the Difpofition and 
Temper of the Armies, all depended upon it, and 
were dire&ed by it. This made it a kind of 
Rule for the Condudt and Difpofition of his 
Poem : and if he kept it in his Eye, (as we fee 
he has certainly done) it would naturally lay out 
his general Plan, and influence the Proportions 
of the fiibfervient Parts. It has befides, the pe*- 
culiar Excellency of (hewing and exercifing 
more Pajpons, and of more oppo/ite Natures, 
than any other Period of the War. It was 
raifed by Love and Ambition, inflamed by 
Pride, foftened by Friendfhip, kept up by 
Glory and corifcious Virtue, and only vanquish- 
ed by a fuperior Paflion, Revenge. 

Many other Parts, and Epifodes, if I 
may fay fo,of the Grecian Expedition, furniflied 
Materials for Epic Poems. Demodocus fung the 
Ambush of the Try an Horfe i Pbetnius, the 

Re- 
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Return of the Greeks with Agamemnon ; Se£ti2* 
and the Little Iliad (a Poem fo called) con- %^V^. 
tained both thofe Subjects, and the occafionai 
Adventures that had followed upon the War ; 

the adjudging the Arms of Achilles, Pbi- 

lo£ietes i ~—~Neoptolemus > *—-Sinon> with fome 
others c . But it is worth our notice, what 
Judgment the Father of Criticifin has palTed 
upon thefe Pieces : He fays, " That whereas 
* c the ///Wand Odyjfey could fiirni/h but two* 
cc or at moft but four, regular and entire 
cc A&ionSy the Little Iliad 'could afford double 
" the number ; fo that you might compofe 
cc eight different Poems of the Materials it 
<c contained :" So fimple and connedked a Sub* 
jedfc was the Wrath of Achilles, and the Wan- 
dering of Ulyffes ! 

It was, at the fame time, not only rich in 
ABion, but in fiich A3ion as is capable of being 
defcribed, and admits of a Recital. When a 
great Town is taken fword in hand, the Car- 
nage and Fury exercifed in it can hardly be 
told: That horrid Face of Mifery is, in the 
real meaning of the Phrafe, beyond Exprejhn : 
The Intenfenefs of the 111 tranfeends all Lan- 
guage, and mocks the Words we ufe in the 
Defcription. Much lefs can we colleft from 

every 

cr O/ov 'oHAftN KPIZISi *IAOKTHTHli NE- 
OnTOAEMOSiErPYnTAOL nTflXEIA, AAKAI- 
NAI. IAIOT nEPElE, &) 'AnonAOtI, H&i 21- 

NftN, »/ TPflAAES. 

Virgil has been deeply indebted to this Performance. 
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Se6t 1 2. every quarter, the various Scenes of Woe, ancL 
**V^ reprefent them together. But the Aftion that 
has fallen to the (hare of our Poet, is gene- 
rally of fuch a nature as to give play to the 
Imagination : We can follow it ftep by ftep, 
obferve its Progrefs, and lofe but little of the 
whole. We can accompany Diomedes and 
Vlyffes in every Motion of their no&urnal Ex- 
pedition d ; and can walk up and down the 
Grecian Camp, and vifit the Watch, with 
Agamemnon and Nejlor, as if prefent upon the 
Place e. 

It is true, we cannot comprehend the 
Shock of a general Engagement, nor defcribe 
what is doing in all the Parts of a Battle : 
But the ancient manner of fighting made a 
compenfation for this to the Poet. Their Bat- 
tles were, for the moft part, fo many Duels y 
or fingle Combats of Chief againft Chief, and 
Man .againft Man : Hardly was there a ran- 
dom Blow given, or a Javelin let fly, without 
being aimed at a particular Perfon. The War- 
riors had time to know one another, and to 
throw Reproaches and Threats, as well as 
Spears, at their infulting Adveriary. This man- 
ner of fighting is finely fitted for De/cription; 
and tho' we cannot be in all parts at once, yet 

we 

5 Mvf if rif QvK&Kg* rJleiCuofJLiv, oppt jfmptp 
M« i*l <ttV &p4r? fli/Mf 7it» nJi **/ ftrv? 

9 VJ& K. 
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we can attend upon any fingle Hero, hear hitaSe&igt 
threatning, and view him performing, in the ^W 
Rage of the Field. 

I shouid tranfcribe a great part of hit 
Poems, if I Intended to point out every parti- 
cular Advantage which Homer reap'd from this 
happy Change. But there is one fatuous Doubt 
concerning his Works, which deferves our At- 
tention. It is pleafant to obferve how feri- 
oufly the Ancients propofe it, and it cannot 
be difagreeable to find his Subject affording an 
Anfwer. 

They feem inclin'd to believe " that the 
" Principles of all the Sciences are to be 
* c found in his Works ; No Species or Kind 
" of Writing for which he has not fet an 
£t Example ; nor almoft any Art, whofe Pre- 
" cepts may not be deduced from his Prt- 
" try'' They went further, and enter'd in* 
to a Detail of hi6 Knowledge. General A£ 
iertions did not content them; but fuch wife 
Men as Dionyfius the Halicarnajfean, and the 
ingenious Plutarch, thought themftlyes ju- 
dicioufly employed, in colleSling the feveral 
Branches, and fetting them together. They have 
attempted to (hew, that Poetry in all its Forms, 
Tragedy, Comedy, Ode, and Epitaph, are in- 
cluded in his Works; That Oratory, Politick}* 
Oeconomy, and War, are bound to acknow- 
ledge him as their Matter, The laft we ihould 
not & nwch wonder at, fince the great Mace- 

Y daman 
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Sc&.i2.dmian Conqueror, among other Honours done 
^^^*to his Works, profefled himfelf his Scholar in 
this Kingly Science : But fome went ftill further, 
and found the gteateft Secrets of Nature, and 
hidden Myjleries of the Univerfe, revealed or 
ihadowed out by this wonderful Poet. Hardly 
a depth in Agronomy, or latent Principle in 
Heaven or Earthy which they have not dif- 
xover'd him to be acquainted with, and to have 
hinted at its Powers in fome Allufion or Me- 
taphor. 

These are indeed very ftrange Aflertions; 
and it feems ftranger ftill, that the fe e oerejl 
Reifonerg in the World, the Men leaft ob- 
noxious to Illufiori or poetic Enthufiafin, 
fhoukl adopt and defend them. The famed 
Antijlhenes had begun aTreatife to prove ?ti t* 

fJih AOSUy T<Z Si AAH0EIA UprHcLl T« nOlHTHJ 

That thePoetJpokeJbmetimes according toT ruthj 

and Jbmetimes according to Appearance : But not 

living to finifh it, no lefs a Man than 2eno, 

the Parent of the Stoic Philofopby> took up the 

Defign: He (hewed, that Homer no where 

; contradi&ed himfelf, pointed out the latent 

Meaning of his Allegories, and the natural 

Senfe in which they were to be taken f . The 

learned Crates Mallotes, contemporary with 

• Ariftarchus, and Panetiuss Mafter, took a ftep 

« ftill beyond them : He thought it not enough, 

that what Homer himfelf had touched upon 

fhould 
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Ihould be dempnftrated to be true*, but heSe<ft.i:j>. 
adtually applied his Hypotlefes to the Phenomena 1/>^I 
of things, and, by their affiftance, fcndeavotired 
to fplve thofe Difficulties in natural Philofophy* 
which ha:d not been direttly explained by the 
£oetg. 

Theypid indeed imagine, that there wa$ 
nothing in the World but what he underftood: 
And being ftruck with what they Jaw, they 
gave into the cornmon weaknefs of Mankind, 
and made large Allowances for what they faw 
not. , They came at laft to perfaade themfelves, 
that a Mind fo vaft cou'd not belong to a Man\ 
that fo much Knowledge cou'd only flow from 
a heavenly Source; and having once firmly fet- 
tled his Apotheosis* 1 in their own Minds, 
they wanted next, that every thing about him 
fliould appear fupernatural and divine. The 
Uncertainty about the Place of his Birth, they 
improved into a celejlial Lineage ; and becaufe 
they knew not the name of his Father, they 
called him the Son of Apollo. 

APPION the celebrated Grammarian 

writes, " That the Herb Cynocephale, the Egy- 

c< ptizn Ofrites, has a miraculous Virtue : that 

~ <c it is a fovereign Remedy againft Witchcraft, 

- €€ and commands the infernal Powers : that 

Y 2 "the 

* Tin* xJ ir£9<; EnilTRMONjKAS 'ZTIOGEXEJS 

* Dtifcaticr*, v / 
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SC&.12. €€ the Perfon who digs for it, immediately 
dies; but that he himfelf having procured 
it from another, hadcharm'd up the Shades, 
and enquir'd into Homers Country and Pa- 
rentage : That he had received an Anfwer, 
but durft never publifh what he had learn'd 
" upon that Subjcft *." To fuch Extrava- 
gancies doesjbnd Opinion lead us ! It was not 
impoffible, among the Ancients, to improve a 
common Apcident into a ground of Admira- 
tion; and the loweil: Circumftance in Life, into 
a Proof of their imaginary Divinity K 

But, the plain Account, which Homer's 
Subject makes of thefe fuipe&ed Sciences, is 
this: Nature includes them all: Her Pro- 
portions are juft and invariable : Whoever 
paints laer true, or any part of her that is full 
of A&ion ; and applies that AAion to Times, 
Places, Perjbns, and their Signs, will include 
thefe Proportions, and their Meafures, without 
intending it, almofl; without knowing it, but 
never without fome Perception of their Pro- 
priety and Truth. 

It wou'n be ridiculous to imagine, that 
Homer firft learned the Sciences and their Rules 
abfiraSiedly ; that then he applied them to pro- 
per ObjeBs % /and thefe again to the Subjek of 
his Work: Th^t by this means he had con- 
verted the Principles of all the Sciences, natural 
and moral, into human or divine Perfons, and 

then 

* Plimz Hift. Nat- Lib- XXX. & 2. 
k 5«Ncte« Paiges. 
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//ra wrought them into the under-parts of hisSe£Li2. 
Poem. This is beginning at the wrong end ; l/"V\* 
and however proper the Method may be, or 
rather neceflary in Pbilofophy, it wou'd ipoU all 
in the hands of the Mufes. 

HOMER took his Plan ftomNature: He 
has followed her ciofcly in every ftep: He 
has related Adtions and Paflions of every kind: 
He has painted Places, PerfQns, Animals, and 
SeaJbhSy with their proper Marks and Qualities. 
He has done this with a conftant view to the 
EfeSts Which thefe things produce ; both as they 
ftrike upon the human Mind, and do good or 
ill in human Affairs K By this means he gives 
us back our own Sentiments on every Accident 
in Life, and paints the Imprefiions we receive 
from the other Parts of the .Univerfe- He be-* 
comes an allowed Matter in Morals**, and is 

T^y e OM HP ON* rjf&atftf Z* ifuoviA pxnxvi W/<V 4«*«* 
7*i 7nif!liKi{ f Tprrur Kai rlj'TtoijIdt ip* Stf iyivtfo vmp- 

fnuAWvw Tt $ vmg 7W OP0EA denXoBir iJhvA 71 Jwip- 

Caki&eu wV'hIIOAON. kai *A\6> aXKoV • Kit* A O T O l4 
^ jfsw840«/'*w Tpfftto i* Sy if T YXH W *«ft» **>*»- 
rw 71 $ Bflffftfpwr APE T A 2 tpviwpyiw- *Z<nt}Ayi$ebt Ji 
U *V?h nOAEMOYS, 7«f ^ N *#< *Avff>as,Tif A 
*&* *Vtt*t* x *) T«y», th« fi nt&t noJA.umu rif . «tf 9&{ 
Qiitn *J ©«*«' K*j Imim, KAt" EIPHNHN itair KAi Xa- 

tto ka) % tiM<> maT *E£»Jas> kai aaTw' "Ep;* 71 Sf r e n p 4 - 
r I A Uhmti w %*&. 9 tl PAX «fc eBtoeBfofcory^ m ^f w if lif 
THN ve&! giy ' ?5 NavImi**, *) 'OorKQTnri&t tjJv «*■ ttpairfl** 
EI AH 7* *Av/p£V> Jccti H ® fr~ frd/xiXet* Tefct/*m mei'7* tSf 
'OMHPON AAIMONIft£ ESE1P rAS0AI» *«i 7« 
pHutf** «i#(.MAINEXeAI* ♦/AorgtT. HPfllKA. 5 II- 
• *Tr6jani' Belli feripiorenv mk^ime Lolfi, 
Dum ttt dcclamas Romae> Prance relegi : 
Qui quid fit pulcrum, quid turpe ; quid utile, quid non ; ' ' 
t Pkniiu ac melius Cbrysipfo ec Crantore dicit. 

Hwat. Lib, I. £/<}?. It: 
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Sc6t.i2. fufpcftcd of Myftery and hidden Meanings in 
the fevcral Branches of natural Knowledge. 

It is, I thinks generally allowed, that a 
Poet's Plan is much wider than an Hiftorian's. 
The Writer of Hiftory reprefents but one fingle 
Portion of Nature-, and for the mod port, only 
that fide of it which is connected with' Politicks 
and Government : But die Poet, tho* confin'd 
to a fingle A&ion, takea Mankind for his Rule 
in the Execution. He has an Univerfal Idea 
for his Model, all the Paffions to fill the Un- 
der~parta, and the whole Train, of Accidents 
and Adventures in War, Dangers^ and Death, 
to make out his Narration* He .takes them 
originally from real Life and a Jingle Party but 
he is not tied down to the Circumitances of 
the Faft* The, Imbge turns general in his 
hands ; and the more his SuAjeS is varied, the 
richer and truer will i>6. his Imitation. 

Thej^b/i ot Fable is of fuch furprifing 
Virtue, that it magnifies the Objects which it 
covers : It (hows them in a grander Light, and 
invites the Eye to contemplate them more ea- 
gerly, than if they were open and uhdifgoifecL 
To Vulgar Eyes it is dark and impenetrable, 
"while it fpeaks plainly to the fPfayet Ibme- 
tmes amends is made even vthcvz At. bides-, for 
if you fee not the real Objett, it prefents you 
with fome Species or Appearance in its ftead 
which, tho' not {q iflftw<$ive B is; t pethaps as en- 
tertaining as the Reality, Homer came into 

3 th « 
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the World at a proper dijiance of Time, afterSeft.12. 
the Expedition which he fung ; not too near l^VNI 
it, when naked Truths and the fevere Appear- 
ance of known Fads, might quafh Enthu- 
fiafm, and render Ornaments ridiculous; but 
when the Circumftances of the Story had fiiffi- 
cient time to ripen into Fable t or at leaft be 
fufceptible of it, from a fkilful hand. 

His Manner of writing muft therefore ]be 
taken into the Account. A Metaphor is a gene- 
ral Pattern, which may be applied to many 
Particulars : It is fufceptible of an infinite num- 
ber of Meanings; and reaches far, becaufe of its 
Ambiguity. It leads, as we found before, even 
to Madnefs ; and wantonly rapges the Corners 
of the World for Comparifofls to fit its fancied 
Properties, This way of treating a Subjedfc 
muft render it ftill more general, and when 
joined with the Truth of Defcription^ will 
account for the Mysteries in Homer's Wri- 
tings. . 

But how wonderful a thing is it to be 
able to join thefe Extremes? To Ipeak in 
the Jimplejl and moft comprjthenfive manner: 
To foar fo high, and ftoop fo low, as to 
follow Nature minutely, and at the fame time 
fill the Images with Expreffion and Majejly. 
And yet the greateft Objections againft our 
Poet, arife from the too great Truth of his 
Defcripticns 3 and from his reprefenting his 
Heroes id thok natural Lights which we think 

Y 4 -, below 
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Se£ti2- below the Polijenefs of our Manners. They 
^or^ have been frequently anfwered -, and here, 
their very Foundation turns out to the Ho- 
nour of the Poet, and proves the grand Orna- 
ment of his Performance. 

I T 1 could, in reality, enter into no Man's 
tnind* to have given foch an Epithet, for 
example to a Prince^ as bohn ataoos msne- 
aaoi, The loud-voie'd Menehus\ had not the 
Exigences of War rendered this a very emi- 
nent and ufeful Quality. Before the Inven- 
tion of Trumpets or Drums* the Leaders of 
Armies were » often at a lofs how to make 
ft general Signal-, efpecially by night, or in 
thick weather, whei> a vifible Sign could be 
of no fcrvice. In the famous Scythian Ex- 
pedition, undertaken long after Homer's time, 
by Darius the Father of Xerxes, we find a 
Man of ftrong Lungs the moft neceflary Per- 
fort • ill the Camp. This Epithet then was 
taken from the real Jiate of things r And in- 
deed it fcems impoffible, that either the Poet's 
Defcriptions, or the Actions defcribed, fhould 
be fo different, and yet fo true, had he fol- 
lowed any other Guide. 

The particular Circumftances of the feve- 
ral Encounters could never have been fo va~ 
tioujly imagined in the road of FiStion only : 
Neither the fingle Combat between Menelaus 
and Paris, nor that between Ajax and Hec- 
tor, where every thing is managed in a very 
1 different 
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different manner, and yet with the higheftSedt.12, 
Probability in both. In thfe firft, the Prayer vy^ 

of the Grecian Hero to Jupiter, the fluver- 

ing of his Sword,— —the Fury he feels at the 
Disappointment,—— and breaking the Lace that 
bound on the Helmet of the effeminate Tro- 
jan, are delicate Circumftances, and nicely 
adapted to the Temper of the Warriors^ and 
Inequality of the hlatch. In the other, where 
the Heroes were more upon the level, and 
without perfonaiEnmity, how exa&ly do thing* 
fall out in proportion to this Equality ? The 
Gallantry of Hedlor,—-* the Bluntnefs of Ajax t 

the Effe&s of thfeir Spears,— ~and their 

betaking themfeftes to fuch rough Weapons as 
ponitous -Stones, are agreeable to the Strength 
of the Combatants, and the manner of fight* 
ing then in ufe, - 

I am not in hazard, with your L$rdft>ip x 
of being underftood as if I afferted, that Ho+ 
tner's Accbuntt of Fafts, even e*cludihg his 
Allegories, ^are liter ally true ; That, for- ex- 
ample, the Lot of Ajax fprung firft put of 
the Urn, juft us the Greeks themfelves could 
have wHh?d j £r that Hetlor's Spear pierced 
exa&ly thro* fix of the feven Folds of his 
mafly Shield, and ftuck in the laft. This 
would lead into a peevifti Diiquifition of ^ thfe 
Truth of Circumftances which Poetry wilj 
never bear, and is againft its Laws: It is 

fufficieht, 
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Sea.ia.fttfficient, if the Grofs of the Hiftory and chief 

WM Charifters are true. 

And here we find the Poet copying Na- 
ture (6 clofe, a* to conned the Manners of 
his Heroes with the Make, and Caji of their 
Perfons. Their Stature and Aiped is conftanfc- 
ly fuited to their Temper and Difpofition. 
His Poem is like the firft View we take of 
an unknown Face, which prejudices in its 
favour, or creates a Diflike : In the lame 
manner, we no fooner fee the Form of a 
Man delineated by Homer y than we expert frt>m 
him fpch Pqffim. and Mamers, and fuch a 
kind 6f Conduct, as we find afcribed to him 
in the Poem. Ufyfts's Picture is almoft in- 
imitable wherever he mentions him n : But it 
cannot be juffcer tbato hi* Heralds, the trufty 
Eurybates. This ancient Perfon ferved as a 
Counfellor t<> the Prince tf. Ithaca ; he ac- 
companied him t<x the Sicgfc of Troy, and 
held the chief place in his Goafidence and 
Efteem : His round compared Shoulders, his 
JwartkyFzce, and fart curling Hair, promife 
that kind of Perception, and ^ptnefs for Toil 
as*d Bufineis, which, is necfflary; in. a fecond 
$Art in Life; and make us think pf a Man 
;Whp kftows how to refigrt his Paffions and 
Appetites to thofe.of his M<$er *. 

. < : , The 

- n 3ee hx/flfcJ** f. Kne 1"$*, and compare it with 'OAr- Z» 
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The Chara&ers of many other Perfons inSe&ia. 
Homer are fo beautiful, that it wou'd be worth V ^V*"' 
while to colled the Accounts we have of theie 
Lived and Fortunes from other Writers, and 
compare them with the Poet's : But theie hi* 
florieal Scrap* are very imperfedt, and often 
Contradictory to one another. For after all 
Home* is the beft Hifitpian p •• And it is to 
be prefumed, that the faint Tradition concern** 
log the Adventures of theie Heroes^ was rather 
ingrafted upon the Characters they bear in his 
Poetry, than that they arofe from a nearer 
Acquaintance with them, or better Opportu- 
nities to hear of them, than were enjoyed by 
tW Poet. The ptfettieft thing of this kind 
is a fincifui Piece of the elegant Phikflratus, 
which he calls his Heroics. His Favourite a- 
mong them all, is the unfortunate Palamedes, 
whon* he endeavours to raife upon the Ruin* 
of Ulyffes} and fpeaks much of the Injuilice 
done him ki the Iliad* 

PHI- 

m eB j/t t» AH* nyfap** $ w»s* ANepnnor Aft*/. 
It ' iU *&Jbrk M*m c^&r dhX* rctAfcJr (uihXov i*r Tt tR* 

ONOMAH T 'fiB&SllS, Hm 71 TPIf rtNEEr XA< n» *» 

hip** nifltr $ <iv# k*#e**oii* tfftir «tf eabnoi 7b 
j$ AHI+OBOi; W ti Af f* W #J/*f¥f*w ZiQft&u it 
nOAAOI ANAhl, & i* Kttl*\'oyv 9&£«h Ti >Sui> 
TnOTEOEIEOAI TA*TA 7if*OMH*ON (0«*£?r)' 
*M«i TErONOTON 7* *} AAH0INUN E>BXttN *to^ 

♦i^rofl. hphika, § XVIII. 
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$e<ft.i2. PHILO STRATUS manages thcCaufcof 

s<y^ his negledted Hero, with the Humanity and 

Good-nature which is remarkable thnTall his 

Writings. He mixes every whert high Ptaifesof 

Homer y and, in order to excufe him, contrives 

a ftrange enthufiaftick Stoty of an Agreement 

or Compact between him and the Ghoft of 

Ulyffes. He fuppofes it impoffible for any Per- 

fbn to have come at the knowledge of fo 

many Particulars concerning the Try an War 

in a natural way, and therefore feigns that 

Homer conjured up Ulyffet\ Ghoft, ^vho rt- 

vealed them to him, upon this condition > 

" That the Poet would palliate his Faults, 

44 and raife his Chara&er-in his Writings, by 

41 giving him the Honou* of the A&ions of 

« Palamedes." ' 

But a later r Author *,-'2ealoo$ and grave, 

and a great Enttny to the Grecian Superftition, 

has put the matter upon a different foot : He 

affirms, <c that it was Palamedes who wrote 

" the Poem of the Trojan War > that JE&- 

" mer had received it from Agamemnon $ P«- 

44 fterity, and was bribed by them to omit 

" the Paflages that did honour to the Author, 

4< or reflected upon their Parent. The Poet 

« complied, and fupprefled the Name of Pa- 

" lamedes thro' Envy, a Paffion, fays he, that 

V taints thp greateft Minds*" 

• - This 
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This Story, the only, bad one I everSe£ti2. 
iread of our Poet, as it is told by Suidas, con- s *or*"' 
tradi&s it&lf, and therefore requires no Re- 
futation. I wou'd only take occafion from it 
to remark, That one of the greateft Changes 
which Science has undergone, and one little 
obferv'd, firft took birth when thefc Authors 
wrote. Pbikjbpby was putting on a new Face 
about the Age of Pbihjtratusi It was be- 
ginning to forfake the natural Precepts of Life 
and Morals j to negled that noble Connexion, 
which the firft Mafters had eftablifhed, be- 
tween Pbyfical Contemplations and this prime 
Science of Manners and ABions. A Connexion 
never to be overlooked ; and which we have the 
Satisfaction to fee revived r , fince the Sciences 
have gained a new Luftre ; and by the happy 
Application of Geometry and Numbers^ to the 
Appearances of Nature, have loft that Un- 
certainty which was long their Reproach, and 
the Caufe of their Decay. 

But inftead of this, mPbib/lratus$h.gt, the 
Knowledge of Secrets was coming in vogue. Un- 
natural Virtues, and marvellous Feats, were af- 
fe&ed by the vain-glorious Leaders of the feve- 
ral Se&s : They found it eafier to diftinguifh 
themfelvcs by high Preten/ions, than by laborious 
Study, and a Conduct, unfhaken by the Frowns 

of 

* See Pbilofipb. Natur. Prineipl a, Scholium ult. of Sir Ifaac New- 
ton. Chronology, Chap, z,and 3, of the feme Author. Cumberland 
de Legibus Nat. Chara£erift. Vol. II. Treat iV . Tbeodkiefa Leib- 
nitz. DerhamV Afiro and Pfyfico-Tbtology, and Woolaftqn'j Reli- 
£i*n of Nature delineated. 
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Scd.12. of Fortune, and humble under her Smfle. SIa+ 
v^v%^ very was growing intenfe : Not only Virtue felt 
its Sting, but whatever belonged to Greatnefs 
of Mind, or had any relation to Freedom of 
Thought, was a fufpicious Quality : Learning 
in general fell under the dHpleafiire of tyran- 
nical Power ; and the Superiority and Firm- 
nefs which the Knowledge of Men and Things 
inlpires, grew dangerous amidft a Croud of 
Slaves. 

S u c h a Preflure upon the Minds of learned 
Men made them look out for uncommon Re- 
lief : Either they ftretched the Powers of the 
human Mind to an impoffible Pitch of In- 
fenfibility, which was die Revival of high 
Stoicifm ; or they attempted to bring new 
Supports from Heaven, when they could find 
no Refource upon Earth : Some Reigns after- 
wards, about the time of Suidas, when the 
Philosophers came to be harafled likewife on 
another fcore, they unanimoufly gave into 
this latter Folly : They were all agog after 
Miracles 5 and a general Affe&ation of a fu- 
pernatural Intercoude between the Gods and 
tbem, like a Phrenzy had feized the perfecuted 
Sages. 

It is in this very Tafte that Phihfiratus 
relates the Story of Palamedes, in a Conver- 
fation with a phihfophical Hermit, who had re- 
tired from the World, and lived in a Vineyard : 
He fays, that the young and amorous Proteji- 

laus 
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lam ufed to appear to him once a week in a fa-Se&.i2. 

vourite Walk, teach him fome divine Secrets, and v^v^« / 

then complain of the hard u&ge that Palamedes, 

and fome of his Brother Heroes had received 

from the Grecian Bard. The whole Relation 

is extremely fanciful and amufing, and adorned 

with all the fweet elegant Circumftances which 

you might exped from a Philofopher loved by 

a Princefs : But is not of weight to alter the 

received Opinion, " That Palapiedes died be*. 

" fore he had done any thing very con- 

" fiderable in the War 5 and that what he 

" did, fell not within the bufy Period chofen 

" by our Poet for his Subject" 

The faint Accounts of the other Princes, 

and the wandering Reports concerning their 

Lives, are not worthy of greater Regard 

They are mentioned by the old .Hiftorians of 

Greece, whole Writings we have now loft : 

But thQ* they had efcaped the hand of Time, 

we fhould have reaped but little advantage : 

For Homer has obtained credit fo far above 

them, even in refpe<ft of their Veracity, that 

Strabo, who had ftudied them carefully, de~ 

^clares " he wou'd rather believe him and He- 

"Jiod, and the Tragedians who have copied 

* c their Heroic-HiJtbty y than follow Hellani- 

<c cus, or c fheopompus y or Ctkfias, or even He- 

" rodotus himfelf <7' 

His 

* 'pdfiw cA* i* m 'HIIOAH Xj c OMHPI2 wrJvrtisv »- 
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Sed.i2. His SubjeB therefore (till comes upper* 
4^W moft, and appears with greater Excellency tjie 
more it is canvafled. It is this that difiin- 
guifhes him amidft the poetic Tribe, and join- 
ed with his Language, Manners, and Reli- 
gion, has left him without a Rival. The great 
Difference between him and Virgil has been 
already pointed out in a lively elegant Eflay 
upon the Life of our Poet : It comes originally 
from a hand already faid to be happy in paint- 
ing modern Life ; and who, at the lame time, 
has taught Homer to fpeak Englijh incompa- 
rably better than any Language but his own '. 
It was his Invention that made him the Firji 
of Poets 5 whofe Sources and Opportunities 
have been the principal Objeft of this Enquiry. 
But if your Lordfhip will indulge me in 
the Liberty taken by Juvenal's Sbe-Critici a , I 
would further obferve, that Virgil had been ao 
cuftomed to the Splendour of a Court, the 
Magnificence of a Palace, and the Grandeur of 
a Royal Equipage ; Accordingly his Reprefen- 
tations of that Part of Life, are more avgttft 
wi&Jlately than Homer's. He has a greater Re- 
gard to Decency, and thofe polifhed planners 
which render Men fo much of a piece, and 
make them all refemble one another in thpir 
Conduft and Behaviour. His State-defigns apd 
political Managements, are finely laid, and 

carried 

t Homer** Iliad, tranflatcd by Mr. Pofb. 
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carried on much in the Spirit of a Courtier. Se<ft.i2. 
The Etepnity of a Government, the Forms of W>* 
Mzgiflrature, and Plan of Dominion (Ideas to 
which Homer was a Stranger) are familiar with 
the Roman Poet. But the Grecian's Wiles 
are plain and natural; either Stratagetijs i in 
War, or fuch Defigns in Peace as depend nqt 
upon forming a Party for their execution. He 
excels in the fimple inftru&ive part* of Life j 
the Pky of the Paffions y the Prowefe of Bodies, 
and thefe Jingle Views of Perfons and Gha- 
rafters, that arife from untaught, undifguife4 
Nature. 

This Difference appears no where more 
ftrongly than in the Chiefs of the Armies. TAe 
Chara&eriftick of Homer's Hero is violent Paf 
fion 5 his honor atus Achilles muft be 

Impiger t iraeundus, inexorabilis, acer: 

Paint him, fays Horace^ 

. Forward, andfarce, of unrelenting Wrath, ' 

Nay fa gceat was his Impotence of Mind, that 
when the young Antilochus brought him tha 
difmal News of Patroclus's Death, he was forced 
to hold the Hands of the diftradied Hero, left 
be fhojdd haye attempted to cut his own Throat u * 

It 

z 
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Sect. 1 2. It is true, we are apt to make allowances for 
'this Excefs of Paflion : We think of the ill 
ZJfage he met with : Our eye is turned upon 
his unbounded Courage and fuperior Strength* 
and we are willing to bear with his haughty 
Spirit : But what fhall we fay to the Prince 
of the Grecian Powers, who was to think 
for them all, and lead their Armies ; their 
Stay and Confidence, the ftately Aga memnon ? 
tlow is he tofled and agitated between Anger ; 
Love, and Dread of a Mifcarriage ? He is not 
aftiamed to own his Paflion for a Captive Maid, 
in face of tlie whole Army : He tells them 
plainly " that- he likes her much better than 
" his Lady, the beautiful Cfytemneftra, of the 
" prime Grecian Nobility/' He is befides, 
now and then, a litde covetous -, and tortur'd 
1vith Fear to fuch a degree, that his Teeth 
chatter, and his Knees ftrike one againft an- 
other $ He groans and weeps, and rends his 
Hair $ and is in fuch piteous plight, that if 
we were not well aflured of his perfonal Bra-* 
vety, we fhould take him for a downright 
Coward. 

But Virgil durft ftiake no fuch Con-^ 
defcenfion to Nature, nor reprefent the human 
Frailties in their genuine Light His Cha-» 
radters are all formed 'and regulated ; and ex- 
cept that his Hero is fometimes, as Don Quixote 
iays of his Amadis, algo lloron, a little apt to 
weep-, excepting /iw/, and the Cave- Adventure, 

h« < 
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J#-beliav69 ih eVerJr dfhfef rtfpc&t With ali tte§e6Uii 
Dignity and ReferVe of 4 Roman Seriatdr. ^ * 

Here the Forcfe bf the Model aj>pfear§, ah& 
the Power of publick Mahnersi Virgil'* 
Poem was to be read by a People deeply dlft 
ciplin'd ; T^hofe Sarly Nectfffities had taught 
them political Forms, and from being a Gorii^ 
pany &f Banditti > had forced them into pUblicfe 
Virtue; Thefe Form* had time to take rddt 
in the Minds and Mariners of the Natiori ; aha 
Conjlancy, Severity and Truths wai becomd & 
RdmaA Character; Evert when thfe Subftatiee 
was gcHiej when Luxury and high Athbitltfii 
had ftript them of their original Integrity^ thtfjf 
were ftill forced to ftign and differtiblej 'fhey 
put on a SbA& of Virtue j arid tho' ihHf Werd 
really vicious, and knew themfehted to Be fdj 
yet they could riot bear & proftjfed RiiffiSh, fifctf 
an avowed Prbfligatet They Betamfe riifcely 
fenfible of Reputation* and what the^ eallfect 
a Mans Fortune ; not in 6ur Senfe bf the 
Word, but that Fate, which as the? iiiiagih'di 
attends every Man, and over-ruleS &I1 hUniSii 
Enterprizes. For thifr reafon thtf did htit loVd 
that any Accident^ which had frighted at pUi 
them in dtforae'r,' fhould be! knowri; They 
thought it diminifhed thdr Authority^ arid 
riiade them look little in the Eye* 6f the Peo-* 
pie ; arid therefore concealed their Paffiohd} 
and the Events that raifed them* Thus t'he^ 

Z * 
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Sc&AZ.dlfunited things from their Appearances, and by 
l^Y%* that means difguifed their Humanity. 

m But the natural Greek % in Homer's days, 
covered none of his Sentiments. He frankly 
owned the Pleafures of Love and Wine ; he 
told how voracioufly he eat When he was hun- 
gry, and how horribly he was frighted when 
hp law an approaching Danger: He look'd 
upon no means as bale to efcape it ; and was 
H9t at all afhamed to relate the Trick or Fetch 
tfcat had brought him off: While the hkughty 
Reman, who fcorn'd to owe his Life to any 
thing but his Virtue and Fortitude, defpifed ac- 
cidental Efcapes, and fortuitous Relief in Perils; 
apd fouffed at the Supplenefs and Levity of Mind 
neceflary to put them in practice. 

After the Heroes ;, the Difference appears 
moft confpicuous in the female Characters of 
the two Poems. The Ladies make but an in- 
oonfiderabfe figure in the En e id; and except- 
ing a Queen, who r^ifes Horror by the fatal 
Cataftrophe of her Death, the reft are feeble 
languishing Shadows, who feldom fpeak or aft 
throughout the Piece* Lavinia herfelf, who 
ihou'dbe the moft amiable and important Cha- 
i^&er, is an obfcure retired Perfon, whom we 
fyardly know. She is juft like a Senator's 
Daughter, kept from light; and, according to 
' the Rule6 of a wholefome. Oeconomy, without 
a Will or Paflion of her own. The Italian 
Referve appears in her Manners, and that/<j£ 
i foe 
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five Tamcncfs with which oar 'gay People find Se<3.i£„ 
fuch fault in the virtuous Characters of the an* t/W 
cient Plays. 

But the Heroines of the Grecian Poet are 
pmong the (biking Figures of hisSubjeft. His 
Captive-Beauties are indeed in a (late that 
draws Compaffion ; they are too much upon 
(he eafiern Eftablifhment, to be lopk'd on 
without Pain, by one accuftomed to European, 
?md particularly to Britifh Manners. To thittk 
of a fine Woman, dragged away from tn irt- 
dulgent Father, or a fond Hufband, and left 
$t the mercy of a brutal Conqueror, bathed 
in the Blood of all (he loved, is a moft (hock- 
ing Circumftance : It is not to be palliated, 
even tho* they are reprefented in a Kttle time, 
as pretty eafy under the Difpenfetion, and un- 
willing to part with their new Acquaintance*. 

But Homer's Ladies of QyaHiy are #11 
remarkable for great Good, or great III, and 
fiiake their appearance accordingly* The too 
lovely Helen is not more diftinguilhed by the 
Gracefulnefs of her per/6n 9 the Charms of her 
Pace y and that Air of Grandeur which ac- 
companied her motions, than by a Mind capas 
ple to pleafe. She is not only fitted for the 

Z 3 fofter 

w 'Ex J* iyy* KAJ0W B P I % HI A A &KMm?ipp^ » 
A&u /' iyvr w J* ZiHk hw nt&i v*<* *A%u*\f 
*H J* 'aEKOTE' a/uA ma TTNH wer.-^'l/tf*//*. 

A M n A I* /* if 'A%htoVC Hritn*\* n&T&AKU 7*, 
*E/p«wwv«tyV 'aVAAini Jkip^¥«C Xtfrt Ji tpbloou 
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p#ft f i$.fo$cr Hours of £4fe, but anfwers Priap the 
A^yVpld Tro/ap King, with all the Difcretion pf a 
Privy-Counfellor. She appears at times with a 
high Senfe of Honour ; a#d iji the end laments 
fa feelingly the §lip (he had made thro' the 
wr^th of Verys, call? herfelf fb many hard 
Naqieg, ariid tpuches upon a tender point (her 
fqrqier Lover) with fuch Delicacy, that I make 
pq doubt but jnany a goqd-natur'd Hufband, 
|q fee her &p£, and hear her talk, wou'd ap- 
prove pf Afeqelaus's taking her home, sifter &\c 
f#d Jiv$d ten Years with another, 

\T 9 e V^ c i ent Hecuba, jtnd the youpg ./&- 
frymacbz, ar^ the livelieft Gharatters of a tei^- 
4ef ^Iqt^r, an4 a more tender W}fe a {hat 
£V?r W&$ painted f AH their Speeches, ?md 
gfptiment^ are fo natural apd juft, that it is 
imppfjiblp to read th?px without emotioji. 
%be$, and old Priam, are the only Perfons 
who fpeak long ; both as they are moft fuf^ep- 
{ible of Fear, apd theapteft to complaip under 
a Calamity; 

TpE aged venerable King, when he wou'd 
.perfyade l*is. daring Son to re-enter the Town, 
and fhelter Jiimfelf from the Spear of Achillea 
\ilhef3 in his Speech wit£ a moving A3ioq. He 
acknowledges "the Superiority of the. dreadful 
flero^ and then fells into a natural Wiflh^ 
\\ That the Gods had no greater regard for him 
" K than he:" He calls to mind the Miferies 
^hich he had brought ypoa him; ^nd {hey 
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are fo diftradting, as to make him Forget HeSfor Sedhi2« 
for a. little, and talk of Laothoe and her ChiU ^^)T^ 
drehj vrhom Achilles had (lain. But foon re- 
turning to the prefent Objedt of his Care, he 
again begs him to come within the Walls j not 
fo much to lave himfelf, but left Achilles 
(hould triumph, and to defend from Slavery 
2nd Death the Men and Women of wretched 
Troy: Then remembering his own feeble and 
deftitutc Condition, if HeStor is killed, he raifes 
his Voiced and calls upon him to return, at leaft 
to keep his aged Father from beholding thofe 
Miferies that ftare him in the face: He bids 
him do it, *Etx tppoviopfa, while be is yet in his 
Senjes, which has a peculiar Beauty, and is 
ftrangely moving ; It fignifies either as yet alive, 
or rather, before be begins to doat; when he 
fhou'd be infenfible of his Fate, and like a Cap- 
tive Infant^ not know whether he was. happy 
or miferable, 

T h e^ e c 1 t al which Andromache makes 
of her own Life, when fhe wou'd difluade her 
loved HeSior from going to Battle ; the lofs of 
her Father , her Mother and Brothers-, her 
own forlorn ftate if (he lofes him too y are all 
the Di&ates of Nature itfelf. But what fhe 
adds, when her Tears begin to flow; the ufe 
fhe makes of her Orphan Circumjiance, is melt- 
ing beyond Expreffion. She flops a little,-*— 
Jpoks at him/r— and then hurfta forth^ 

Z 4 HeShrl 
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St&.i2.He£lor! now tbou'rt my All: my Father forf* 
V ^V V/ My tender Mother , Brother* and my Hujband. 

The remaining Characters, Hecuba, Pene* 
Jope> Nauficaa> and Calypjo, ad: and fpeak with 
the fame Propriety ; They ferve but to laid us 
back to Homer's Subject. They (hew its 
Fitfiefs for Poetry in every refpeft we can con- 
sider it, and by every Comparifon we can make 
with it. It is fo rich and luxuriant, that the 
Poet feems almoft overwhelmed with the flow 
of PaJJion and Sentiments which croud upon 
him, and offer themfelves to Defcription. He 
has feldom room to appear himfelf j and as 
Strada fays elegantly of Lucretius, that he is 
frequently covered with the Machinery and 
Majefty of his Subject*, fo Homer is perpetually 
perfonatingy and fays little or nothing as im- 
mediately from himfelf. 

It here appears, that Nature is the fureft 
Rule, and real Characters the beft ground of 
Fi&ion : The Paffions of the human Mind, if 
truly awak'd, and kept up by Objeds fitted to 
them, didtate a Language peculiar to them- 
felves. Homer has copied it, and done Juftice 
to Nature. We fee her Image in his Draught, 
and receive our own Perceptions of Men and 
Things reflected back under different Forms, 
iBy this "means he fixes our Attention, com- 
mands our Admiration, and enchants our Fancy 

• * Pzphtfiones Poet if. 
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at his pleafurc: He plays with oar Paffionfe ; Sc&.i^ 
raifes our Joys ; fills us with Wonder, or damps WV 
us with Fears : Like fome powerful Magician, 
he points his Rod, and Spe&res rife to obey his 
Call; Nay fo potent is his Spell, that hardly 
does the Enchantment vanifh > it is built qppft 
Truth, and made fo like it, that we cannot 
bear to think the delightful Story (hou'd ever 
prove untrue. His Work is the great Drama 
of Life ailing in our View. There we fee 
Virtue and 'Piety praifed ; publick Religion pro? 
moted; Temperance, Forgivenefs, and Fortitude, 
extolled and rewarded; Truth and Character 
folio w'd ; and accordingly find it Handing at 
the head of human Writings, 

|Jy these Steps, then, Homer is become 

the Parent of Poetry, and his Works have 

reached their exalted Station; By the united 

Influence of the happieft Cumate, the moft 

jiatural Manners, the boldeft Language, 

and moft expreffive Religion: When thefe 

were applied to fo rich a Subject as the War 

between Greece and Troy, they produced the 

Ih IAD and the ODTSSET. Their conjunft ■ 

Powers will afford your Lordihip the wifh'd- 

for SQlution 5 and a proper Anfwer to the Que- 

ftion, " By what Fate or Dijpofition of things it 

€C has happen 9 d, that no Poet has equalled him 

** for upwards of two thoufand Tears, nor 

*' any, that we know, ever furpaffed him be- 

"fore?" Sitfcp it 1$ j*o Wonder, if* 

■*" •' " ; * - .'■ Pr<h 
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JSeft.i2. Produ&ion which requires the Concourje of fo 
VY^* many diffimilar Causes, fo many rare Ch an^ 
ces, and uncommon Ingredients, to make 
it excel 5 (the Abfence or Alteration of any one 
of which would fpoil it) ThsXfuch a Produdtioa 
fliould appear but once in three or four thou- 
fand Years ; and that the Imitations which re~ 
fcmble it moft, with due regard to the Man- 
ners of the Times, fhould be next in Efteen\ 
^ind Value, 
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If be Letter (n) added to the Figures* direSs to the 
Notes of the Page * the Letter following it* to the 
particular Note x if there are more than one in 
fbat Page. 



ABANTES, Thracians, Pagers 

Abas, a Town in Phocis, ibid. 

Abenamar, a Moor, under what Signs 
he was horn* 40 n (*) 

Academy, Athenian, 30, 75, \\$ : French, 61 h 
Acarnania^s, Pirates,* 16 n 

Accidents, that, model Mankind* j2 \ their Culture* 
rough* 42 \frightful % 246,339 

Acheron, the infernal River> copied from what$ 

, , " "■'. • l & 

Achilles, his Wrath effaced* 28 ; allegorizes ta 

Priam, 48 : bow nurfed* 76 n : defcribes the 
Metropolis of Egypt, 144 : bis Speech to. tl?e Am- 
laffadors* 186 : perceives the Plague* 216 : Rich* 
316 : ravages the Trojan Territory* ibid : Pro- 
fufe at Patroclus** Funeral* ibid, his Arms ad- 
judged to Ulyffes, 319 1 bis Character oppofed to 
Neftor'j, 314,315 : Chief Pari of it* 337 : In 
hazard of Self Murder* ibid. Renowned for 
florfemafffifip* itfdt Loved by the Captive-La- 

Mh 341 

* 
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Acquaintance, their Ufe, i. See Friend/hip; 

Action* capable of Defcriptkn, 319 t its EffeEts 

when applied, 324 

Anions, fingular and entire, 3 1 8 

Admiration, Materials of it 9 25, 27 1 Incident to 

whom, 42 : courted by Pythagoras, 86 : by 

Priefis, 291 : bard to obtain, 288 : Admiration 

of Wealth, 25 

Adriatic* &$, 235 : Coaft,full of Monfiers, 246 

Adventures 0/ Telemachijs unjuftly criticized, 61 q 

*a A t T 9 Nf or Sanftuary, 185 

'Afex«, whence derived, 256 n 

Affe&ions, noble, bow raifed, 149 : &* Paffions, 

Sentiment. 

Affinity 0/ Miracles, 263 

Affion, wiu/, 14Q 

Afjlick, known to Apollo, 191 : By whom planted, 

231 : ^w whom Homer beard of it, 236 : 

Wonders in it, 272, 274, 286 

Agamemnon, why GeneraliJJimo of the Greeks, 

21 : bis Lady , bow debauched, 80 : confults the 

Delphic Oracle^ 186 : provokes Achilles, a 16 ; 

of a princely Courage, 315 : Rich and powerful, 

316 : bis Character at large, 337, 338 : bis 

Pofierity, * 332 

Age, Golden one, for Learning, 31 

Aqjuppa, cleared the Avernus, 288 

*A*AIA NHIOI, ?47n 

Air, corrupted, 216 : Its Influence upon Fire, 257 

^jax, ft* Bravery, 315 : to Cwfci* witf Heftor, 

328 1 bis Lotfprungfirftout, 329 

Alcandra, 09 Egyptian Z.a<fy, 142 

AlCMAOK 
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Alcmjbon takes Thebes, ittj 

Alexander the Great, 23.1 z Hornet 9 s Scholar, 

Alexandria, wBj a Sta-low* ftill, 145 n 

jUgolloron, 338 

Allegories, Orphic* 47f48»49»50 n : wbyfomanj 

in the ancient Writings $£ 

Allegory, its Origin in Greece, 78 : In Egypt, 84 : 
Every wbere^ ibid. & 129 : ufed in Teaching 
86,99,102 : In Government* 151 : Stumbled 
upon, 167 : Egyptian, 169, 170,171, 172, 173, 
174 : a laborious Study, 223*224 

Alliances of the Gods, 28 7 

Allum-ftone, whfre found anciently, 254 a 

Alpinus, Petrus, de Medicind -ffigyptiorum, 140 
Altitude, Sun's, Jbewn by an Oheljfit. 2 85, 28$ 

Am adis of Gaul, apt to weep* 338 

Amazement, delightful, 156, 161 

Ambition, its Effefts, 64 : High, when found, 3391 
Ambrosia, carried to Jupiter, 25 * 

Amphictyons, /£* &*/*j of Greece, 189 

Amphion, m* of the MaftersofVtrfe, 73 : Inven- 
tor of Muftck* 94»ibidvn 
Amphion and Zethus, why they welled Thebes 

23 a 
Amphitryon, 7<>n 

Anaxagoras, bis creating Principle, 87, 88 

Anceus, a Phenician. 234 

Ancient, admired one, bis Advice. t 

Ancients, bow Satisfied about Homer, 3 : their 
Opinion concerning the Rife of Mankind, 37 : 
addilted to Poetry, 40, 41, 42, 43 : Canni- 
bals, 
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s, 41 0, 263, 264, 265 : their Method of 
Entertaining, 1.19. : their Education, 129 : their 
Sages* 77, 78, 79, 151 : Authors of Fable, 
ibid. & 121, 129, 130 : Way of fpeaking of 
Foundlings, 238 : Manner of Fighting, 320, 328* 

AndamJsia, the dneient Elyfium, 276 : Defcrip- 
tion of it, . . . ibid.n( w ) 

Aflgels, in Poetry, what? • 32 

Animals, their Inftinfts Jludied, 169 : ufed in Me- 
taphor, 170 : defcribed by Homer, [ Z 2 5 
Annal, a Latin one, 31 
Anodyne, Helen* Jj 140 
Antenor, wife, # . 314 
Anthes qf Anthedori, £8 
Anticles and Iftriis, 93 n 
An t 1 Lot h us, bblds the Hands of Allies, 337 
Antisthenes wrote in Defence of Hornet, $ii 
•ao//J*. See Poet, Bard. 

Aol, Procella, ^56 ii 

Aones, ThraclaflSj 365 

Aornos, 252, 270 n 

Ape, a facred Animal, 173 : Cireumcifed by JVj- 

ture, - ibid. 

Apis, his Funeral, 136 

Apollo, bis firft Priejtefs, 88* ibid, ri Homer 1 ; 

Hymn to him, no : another by Socrates, 154 • 

The God of Singing- Men, 131 : The finefi Poem 

. nddrejfed to him, 132 : Infpiris the relufiant Pro- 

pbetefs, 158 n : favours Manto, 183 : bis Say- 

ings bow prefirved, ibid rf The God of Verfe, 184 : 

. Defcription of bis Oracle, ibid, bis Games, 189 : 

another Hymn of Homer'* to him, ibid, dealt 

... 3 f™*l 

1 . 
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fairly with bis Votaries* 192 : a Tdchin-Gtafe 

200 : bis Oracle iVLycia, 294 2 of a Sooth- 

faying Family, ibid. W Oracles up and down 

the Afiatic Coaft, 205 : fFby, 206, 207 : OH- 

gzW/y m Egyptian, 209 : di&ates Laws to Ly- 

curgus, 210 : God of Science, 212 : of Heat ', 

ecjlatick Mufick, &c. 215 ; £« ^r/y jRr^ fo 

DcloSi 286 

Appearance* human, 155 

Appearances, fir iking, 160, 161 : difunited from 

- SMgj, * ' * 340 

Appion confutes the Dead concerning Homer, 323 

Arabia,'* fuppofed to be mentioned in Homer, 237, 

Arabian" Nights Entertainments, 44 n : Arabian 

Gulf, 266, 267 

Arabs prove their Hijiories by old Poetry, 40 n ( f ) : 

faeiturn and folitary, 43*44 

ArameAn Language », 266 : a Branch ofitinPhe* 

nicia, 23 i : * Mixture of it fpoken in Troy, 308 
Arcadians, an In-land People, ' 316 

Archilochus, i/V Cburafter, 30 

Archimedes, fufpefted of Madnefs* * 159 

Architefture, Improvers of it % 228 

Argenis, Barclay V, 296 

Argives, facrificed by tbi Italians, * 265 

Argonaut's, /£Wr Afironomer, . . 234 

Argos, /£* 0&fe/? Kingdom in Greece, 192 : fy 

whom founded, 1 ibid.n 

Arimaspian Poetry, 181 

Arimaspians, one- eyed, 181 : ?&* Originals of 

the Cyclops, , 272 

Ariosto bewitches a Reader •, 33 : 2?*/>fW, 70 

Arista- 
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AfttSTAGOftAS, t$8 n 

Aristcus, 181, 182 : A true Qudtk, ibid, n 

Aristophanes, a Ma/kr of the old Comedy, 75 : 

His Model* 69 : praifei Orpheus, 90, 9 1 

Aiti«TOTL£, bis Opinion of young Men, 42 : Of 

ibe firft Men, 43 n : Of the Situation of Greece, 

* 45 iv : . Of their ancient Laws, 54 n : Of the In- 

• mention of Sciences* 65 n : Of the firft Pbikfopby, 
78 : a Socratic, 75 : preferves Verfes of Orpheus 
and Mufeus, 90 : bis Opinion 0/ Olympus' s Afir- 

4 fifc 95 • of the Place of Homer* J Birth, 1 1 z n : 

^Epiitttmdes'j Prophecies, 158 n : tranferibes 

Homer** Defcription of Heaven, 177 : criticizes 

the little Iliad, 3 19 

Antbmetiqk, invented by whom, ~ 228,285 

Arms, «#*» tnoft efteemed, 23, 53 

Aft, to***/ «wte 4 Part, 164 : Homer's, inferior to 

bis good Fortune, 288 

Arts, f&tf* Vivifion and Precedency, 52 : advanr 

ting in Britain, 62 : Invented or improved in 

Phenicia, 228 : never by the Jews, 229, 230 : 

Why f aid to be all in Homer, 321, 322, 323, 

3 2 4« 3 2 5> 3 26 > 3^7 
A&tiNDELiAN Marbles, 4511 (* ) 

Attendant, hardly gained by a Poeti 217 

Asia, confults /£; Delphic Oracle, 188, 191 

Asia, the Leffer, Homer** native Country, 5, 236, 

291, 292 : Its Climate and Soil, ibid. & n ( c j 

compared %aitb Europe by Hippocrates, 6 n ( d \ 

Its Virtues, 7 : the Parent of Men of Learning, 

. 7, 8, 9 : Its Tribute to the Romans, 8 n ( ' % 

9 n ( k ) Its Muftck, 93 : Invaded by Thraci- 

ans, 245, 304 : By the Pelafgi, 306 : By the Eo- 

lians, 307 : By the Ionians, ibid, naturalized to 

the Greeks, 308 : the rifbrft Kingdom in ft, zgt 

. Asiatics 
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Asia tick Eloquence, Authors of it, 9 fa (°) ; 

Afiatick Coafi, 303, 308 

Assyria, among the firft powerful Kingdoms, 84 : 

Its Wealth and Gtandeur unknown to Homer, 

237,238 
AsTROBAdus, a Htro, j6 n 

Aftronomers, puzzled by Homer, 284 t Argonair 
tick AJlronomer, 234 

Aftronomy, invented by ivbofft, 228 : Depths of it 
in Homer, and why, 322, 323 

Aftro-Theology, DerhamV, 333 n 

Astypalea, J 234 

Athenians, fcurrilous, 68,69 : rendered ingenious 
by their Climate, .6 n ( l ) : Of all CbaraSlers, 
68 n : Vain of their Antiquity, 230 : to be im- 
proved by the Oracle, 212 
Athens, built by Minerva, 6n : Its Laws enabled 
piece-meal, 193 
Atomical Philofophy, by whom invented, 282 
Atonements prefcrtbed, 92 : Infpired, 163 
At reus, made King of Mycenae, 20 x : the fecond 
Man who equipped a Fleet, ibid. 
Attica, peopled by Thracians, 305 
Attitude of a Figure, 311 
Attitudes, moral, 66 
Audience, its Influence upon a Poet, 121, 122, 

123, 124 

Augurs, command the State, 221 

Augustus, bis Tutor, 9 n ( p ) : bis Counfellor, 

ibid, brings an Obelifk from Egypt, 285 : the 

Avefnus cleared in bis Reign, 288 

Authority, courted by Priefts, 84, *oi : diminifhed 

by Misfortunes, 339 

A a Authors 
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Authors late, write againft the publick Religion* 78. 
See Modern Sages. 

AYTOX0ONEI, 23O 

Auxiliaries, Trojan, 295 : Whence they came, 298, 
503 : recounted by Homer, 246, 300 : among 
the Inftruftors of the Poet, 299, 308 : their 
Names generally Grecian, 304 : of European jEx- 
tra£t, 306 

Avernus, 269, 270, 271 : fPhen cleared, 288 : 
found to be a Fable, ibid. 

Awe of the Gods, bow raifed, 50, 156 

B. 

BABOON Worjhip, bow accounted for, 173 
Babylon, its Plains, 5 : Care of its Govern- 
ment, 106 : Its Priefts free from Taxes, 231 n ( b ) : 
Its Wealth unknown to Homer, 237 

Bacchic- Procejfions, 20 1 , 202 n 

Bacchus, his Genealogy, 54 n : his Expedition fung 
by Linus, 87 : by Thymcetes, 94 : bis Rites pre- 
scribed by Eumolpus, 92 : by Melampus, 100 : 
, # where nurfed, 94 : carried off for a Slave, 143 : 
bis Difpleafure explained, 216 : his Kingdom, 234 
Bacon, Lord Verulam, 226^25711 

t$AiiE, 269 

Barbarians, 197, 198, 199 : Majkers gf Greece, 

3°4* 305 

Barcelona, by whom built, 23m 

Sard, 5 : A Grecian Character, 106 

JSards, Jubjeii to Envy, j6, 77 n : tutors H Ladies* 

8d : frequented Courts, ibid, and 114 : Pbilofo- 

phers, 82 n : of great Authority, to6 : highly 

fonourtd, 107 : Pious, 108 : Learned* 109 : 

ibeir Subjefts, according to Homer, f *© : their 

Bujinefs* 
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hufinefs, i 14 t their Life, 115, 116, itf \ Ad- 

Vantages of it, ibid* — -throughout the Scftion, 

Bath, Hot % loved by the Ancients, lit 

Battles, Homer*;, 122,312^8,319 

Bay, of Naples, 260 : of Cadix, 275 : that over- 

againft Lesbus, 298 X Lucrine, 269 t Stryraonic, 

3°4- 
BaYLe, Monf T . 216 

Beards, why cherijhed by Poets* 160 n (f) 

Beauty, a Coy one* her Behaviour* 161, ibid, n : 

Captive- Beauties, 341 

Being, eternal, 151 n t Seeds of it* 155 *• oldefi Prin* 

cipleefit, 91 n ( b ) 172 

Belief, Salvo 9 s for it, J 6, 77 : bard to obtain, 300 
Bellon a, her mad Prieftefs, - 1 60 n (*) 

Bimbo, Pietro, the Cardinal, 3i»33 

Bendidian Myfieties, 203 

Bigotry, where learned* 147 

Births, miraculous, 40 n (*) 76, 77, 323 

Bochart, learned* 145 rt : laborious, 234, 249 n* 
25611, 261 n, 266 n, 27611^ 
Boeotia, pojjejjed'by Thracians, 305 

Boileaxj, Defprcaux, has itnmortalited Chapelain, 

33 : His Art of Poetry* 47 n : complains of the 

Dutch Names, 3012 

Boisrob^rt, Motif, de Richelieu** Favourite* 61 h 
b o 1 a t 1 a» or Catalogue if Ships, 296 

Bontivs, Jacobus, J* Medicind Indorum, 141 n( a ) 
Boreas, rwjx* */" wi/& 4 Nymph, 222,223 

Bosphorot, 235 : Clajhing Rocks in the Mouth of 

it* 247 : the Phenician Ships froze up in it* 27a 

Bossu, le Pere, 76 

A a 2 w ■ Bounds 
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Bounds of Troy, 


297 


Boutoo, Latona'; Oracle* 


I9» 204 


Bowl, Silver, a Prefent to Menelaus, 


280 


Branchus fettles an Oracle, 


205 


Brafs, a Wall of it, " 


254 


Bravery, different Kinds of it, 


3i5 


Brea, Ticrra de, {the Land of Rofin 


or Caulk) 




234 


Briareus, bis two Names, 


178, 179 


Briseis, Achilles'* Miftrefs, ber Country, 298 n : 


farts with bim unwillingly, 


34i 



Britain, happy and free* 62 : plunged in Mifery* 
x when, 65, 66 : Vifiied by the Phcnicians, 235 
Britifh Poetry* honoured* 35 : Bricifh Manners* fa- 
vourable to the Ladies* 341 
Building, invented or improved* 228 

C. 

CABIRI, Phenician Deities* 201 n, 233 

Cad ix, by whom built* 23m ( { ) : Bay of* 
275 : the ancient Elyfium, / 276 

Cadmuc, 39>45n ( p )85> 197, 233 

Cairo, in Egypt, 140 

Callicolone, 296 

Camirus, in Rhodes, the Country o/Pifander, 8 n 
( n ) : a Tclcbin Settlement* 200 

Campus Martius, 285 

Cannibals, 41 n, 263, 265 

Capacity, human* narrow* 33, 60, 116 

C a p r em* the Abode of the Sirens, 2 60 

Captive-Beauties, move Companion, 341 

Capuchin, 
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Capuchin, Spirit of, 126 

Car 1 a, 208 : Carians, Pirates, 19 : poffeffed the 

Grecian I/lands* . 44, 45 n 

Cartagena, bywbombuilt, 23m 

Carteia, ibid, n 

Des Cartes, Monf. bis Principles applied to Aftro- 

logy, 76 n (*; 

Carthage, the Rival of Rome, 231 n 

Cassandra, a Propbetefs, 161 : Lycophron'j 

Caflandra, why obfcure, 158 

Castor and Pollux, Helen** Brothers, 317 

Catalogue of the Greeks, 296 : of the Trojans, 

Cato, Marcus, bis Majler, $n (p) 

Caucones, Thracians-, Jettle in Troy, 306 : 

driven from the Shore, 308 

Caufes, uniform, 77 : natural, ibid. Caufes of 

Wonder, 128, 287, 288 

Cave- Adventure, DidoV. 217, 338,339 

Caves, raife Wonder, 125, 126 : confecrated to the 

Sun, 284 

Cea, King &f, 234 

Cebes the Theban, bis fable crPiSlure, 260 n 

Cenchrius, the River, , 206 

Centaurs, their Wars, 79*9$ 

Ceremonies, holy, 163 : Grecian, by whom formed, 

Ceres, her Myjleries taught by Women, 8£>n( d ) 

Sung by Eumolpus, 92 : her Birth, 156 : where, 

196 : her Wrath fung by Orpheus, 175 : a 

Stable Deity, 215 

Certainty, brought into the Sciences, bow 9 333 

Cervantes, Miguel de, 3011 

A a 3 Chaldeans, 
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Chaldeans, Priefls, jealous of their Knowledge, 
201 h : Exempted from Taxes \ 231 

Cham of Tarrary, Embaffy from bim, 241 : bis 
Sentiment of Religion, ibid. 

Chance, what, 162 

Chaos, fung by Linus, 87 : The primigenial State 
of Nature , ibid, by Orpheus, 90 : co-exijtent with 
Time, ibid, n 

Chapelain'j Pucelle* 33 

Chara&er (to write in) unknown, 85, 87 : Pelaf- 
gic, ibid* and 39 : Secret and Holy, 200 

Chara&er, bow formed. 12 ; Moral, 14 : cannot be 
diffembled, 33, 34 : Utopian, 70 : Blended, 214 : 
High Strokes of it, 312 : Roman, 339 : Grecian, 

34P.34* 

Chara&ers, natural, 54,55 : National, bow defiroyed, 

6 1 : Prime of Mankind, 312 : Imaginary, 313 : 

jRw, 314 : Ftf£/ir fl//rf Glaring, 3 15 ; Contrafi of 

Cbara£lers> 314 : Female C bar a tiers, 340 : 7#/£* 

Eneidji&J, /» /£* Iliad <wi Odyffey, 341 ; In 

the ancient Plays, 340 : Tame and Virtuous, ibid, 

Charon, Model of bis Boat, 137 : Etymology of bis 

Name, ibid, n 

Charybdis, 247,249 : Meaning of the Word, 

ibid. n(*) 

Chaftifement, applied to the Mmd % 220 

Chersonesus, 203 

Chimera, a Monfler, 223 

China, 41 n : Chinefe Language, wholly mono* 

fylldbical, ibid, 

Chios, pretends to Homer** Birth, 2 n ( c ) : was 

tbe Place of bis Abode, 110, ibid, p 112 : a wett- 

cbofen Retreat, ibid. 

Chiron, Tutor to Achilles, 144 

Chivalry, forget after De%tb % 316 

0*Q^ 
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Chor-obdan explained* 249 n (*) 

Chriftian Expedition to China, 41 n 

Chronicle, f acred* 280 

Chronology, Sir Ifaac Newton* s* i97 n *333n 

Chryseis, Agamemnon* j Miftrefs* 298 n, 338 

Chrysippus, ; 325 n ( m ) 

Cicero, bis Account of the Jirft State of Mankind, 

42 n : of the Acquittal of Clodius, 65 n : fell in 

defence of Liberty* 66 n ( e ) 

Cid, cenfured. 6 in 

Cilicia, 298 

Cilla, an Oracle of Apollo, 205 

Cimmerians, 245 : invade theleffcr Afia, 247 : 

where placed by Ephorus, 270 : Origin of the 

Fable concerning them, 245,271,272 

CIMMIR* 246 n 

Circe, ii : A Sorcerefs* 247 : Description of her 

Abode* ibid, her Account of the Plan&se, 252 : 

her Char after and Powers* 261 : a Siren, 262 : 

Her Name* whence* ibid, n : bewitches with a /hew 



of Pleafure* 


263 


Circe an Promontory* 


249,250 


Cities, independent* 22 : rich and leud* 123 : 


Grecian, 


117 


Civil War. See War. 




Clarian Oracle founded* 


^05 


Clemens Alexandrinus, 


*75n 


Cleomenes, King qf Sparta, 


23811 


Climate, tbebeft* 5, ibid.n ( h ) 112, 181 


: Climate** 


their Divifion* 6 : their Effefts* 


ibid, n 45 


Clod 1 us, bow acquitted* 


6511 


Clytemnestra, her Guardian* 80 


: bow de- 


baucbed* ibid, her Rival* 


298 n 


A a 4 


Cnossus 
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Cnossus founds the Delphic Oracle, 188 : Bj 

whom founded itfelf, 194 

Cocytus, the infernal River, its Gates, 137 : It s 

Name whence, 269 

COLCHOS, 245, 271 

Colony, led out, 23 : Colonies, when mojl frequent, 
22 n. 303 : Eoliantffli Ionick, 298,307 : Phe- 
nician, 23Q, 231, 232 : Pelafgick, 306 : Bricifh, 

Colophon zealous for Homer, 4 : Apollo'i Oracle 
near it, 20£ 

Combats, Jingle. See Duels. 

Comedy, whence named, 39 : New Comedy, 68 : 

its Rife, 69 : Mafters in it, 75 : Old Comedy, 

6g : its Strength and Limits, ibid. Mafters in it* 

70, 75 : originally in Homer, 321 

Commentary on Homer, 284 

Commonalty, 150,219. See Vulgar, 

Commonwealth, Semblance of it, 86, See State, 

Rcpublick. 
Conceptions, fupernatural, 76, 77, 323 

Conduft, Meafures of it* 1 54, 313 

Conjunfture, its Virtue, 71, 72, 73; 74, 344, 345 
Conftancy, a Roman Character, 339 

Contraft of Characters* 314 

Converfation, 30, 133 

Corneille Monf. his Letter about the Cid, 6 1 n 
Corruption, the Caufe of Slavery, 64,65 

CorybanteS, who, 201, 202 

Countries, rich and effeminate, 5, 26 : known to 
the Ancients, 94 

Courage, princely, 315 : unbounded, / 338 

Court, abfolute, 61 : Courts in Spain fqr Boots, 
63 n : Splendour of a Court* ' 336 

Courtier 
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Courtier and Scholar , joined* 4 : Spirit of a Courtier* 

33 6 >337 
Court, Hiftorian* 76. S^Velleius. 

Crantor, the Moralift* 325 n ( m ) 

Crassus, Marc.yiwjClodius, 6511 ( d ) 

Crates Mallotes ufes Homer'.* Pbilofopby* 322 
Cr atinvs, a Majlerof the old Comedy* 75 

Creation, Poem of it* 87 : Steps of it in another* 
90 : Hiftory of it in a third, 92 : Foundation of 
the ancient Religion* a fourth, 96 : a f fib Hiftory 
of it* 97 ; a fixtb, ibid. How compofed, 99, 102, 
I 55* 156 : a feventb, 169 : an eighth, 180 : 
a ninth* 181 : a tenth* 219. See Gods, Theo- 
gony, Mythology. 
Creed, Grecian, 137 : Egyptian, 169,172,173 
Creophilus* Homer'j Friend* 127 : bis Mafter* 
18 z : Meaning of bis Name* 127 n ( k ) 

Cretans, fend forth a prophet ick Colony, 188 : 
fing Pagans* 189 : a wife, knowing People* 192 : 
Skilled in naval Affairs, 193 : fettle the Dclphick 
Oracle* 196 : people the jonick Coaft* 207 : the 
oldeft Pbilofopbers* 2 1 1 n 

Crete, lies open to the Sea* 45 n (° ) : Its Di- 
Jtance from. Egypt, 143 : Its ancient barbarous 
State* 193 : Civilized by Minos, 194,195 : the v 
Jlirtb-place of the Gods, 196 : Inhabited by Cu- 
retes a/^i Telchines, 197, 198, 199 : 4010*3 /£* 
IJlands firfi peopled* 203 : propagates Oracular- 
Prophecy* 204, 205 : £?wj Law* /a Lacedemon* 
2 10 : yta Bounds to Mufick* 211 

Criticifm, «#*£ in Poetry* 121 : F*/£*r of it* 91, 

3X9 

Ct^sias, the Htflorian* 8n ( m ) 335 

Ctesius^ Prince of Syros, 2790 : bis Miftrefs de~ 
fcribed, ibid. 

Culture, ' 
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Culture, its NeceJ/ity, 5 : Its Power, 10, n f i2 t 

^5, 121,147 : Rough, 43. &r* Education. 
Cumberland dc Legibus Naturae, 333 n 

CuMiC, 8 n 

Cumeam Coafl, 258 n( r ) 

Curetes, Priefls o/Jupiter, 196 : Eafterns, 197, 
202 : Entbufiaftick, 201. : Guardians of young 
Deities, 208 

Curio, his Bribe from Csefar, 65,11 : bis Debt, 

ibid. 
Cuftoms propagated, 136, 204, 210. See Religion, 

Manners. 
Cyan e an IJlands, floating, 250 

Cybele, 102 n 

Cy clAdes, happy Ifles, 5 : Productive of Learn- 
ing, 8 : by whom peopled, 45 n : How named, 
234 : In wbofe Dominion, 20,316 ; inwbatfenfe 
under the Tropicks, 2 84 

Cyclops, afteep, 176 : Idea of him whence bor- 
rowed, 272 
Cyn^ethus, aRbapfodift, 319 
Cynick, ancient, 126 
Cynocephalus, or Ape, facred, 173 
Cynoceph ale, an Herb, its Virtues, 323 
xrnpiA eiih> 83 
Cyprus, 45 : a Market for Slaves, 143 : early 
civilized, 203 : Why, ibid, 
Cyrus, fuckled by what, j6 n 
Cyzicus, 181 : Its Territory, 297 

D. 

DAMS ELS, diftreffed, Stories of them, 296 
Danaus, a Fugitive from Egypt, 45 n : 
planted Greece, 85 : changed the Name of the 
Pclafgi, 306 n : Father Qf fifty Daughters, ibid. 

Dancing 
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Dancing defcribed by Homer, 325 n 

Dante, dazzles the Eyes of a Reader, 32 : when 

be wrote , 66 . 

Danube, the River, 14611 

Dardan Chiefs, 309 

Dardanus, bis Tomb, 293 

Dardanus, a Troezcnian Mufician, 95 n (*) 

Dares the Phrygian, wrote an Iliad, 96 n ( f ) 

Darius, 238,328 

Darknefs or Gloom, its Tqmple, 137 : perpetual 

Darknefs, where, 246 

Daughters of Danaus, tjeacb the Myfteries of Ceres, 

Da u lis, the Habitation of Tereus, 304 

Davenant, Sir William, 153 n 

Days, where Jhort, 245 : Days of the Tear, where 

marked^ 107 n : Observation of Days, ibid. 

Dead, their Habitation, 270 : their Oracle, 271, 

272, 273 : how raifed, 324 : Dialogues of the 

Dead, 167 

Decius Mus, 302 

Deification of Homer, 2, 149,322, 323 

A«f* Tl%\a&* 246 

Deities, Stable, 215. See Gods, Heaven, Mytho* 
logy. 

Delos viftted by Olen, 93 : by Homer, ibid. & 
1 10 : frequently, 111, 112 .: yearly, 286 : The 
Birth-place of Apollo and Diana, 206, 207, 208, 

209 

Delphi, Propbetefs of, 163, 183 : not far from 
Thebes, 184 : Temple of, ibid, early honoured, 
185 : rich, 186 : its Situation, ibid, by whom 
founded, 187, 204 : known to Homer, ibid, vi- 
fittd by him, 189, 190, 202 : in high Repute, 

188; 
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1 58 : why, 189 : the Mother of the Grecian 

Oracles, 204 

Deluge, Deucalion*/, 79 

Demaratus, his Father, 76 n (*) 

Democracy of Athens, 68 

Democritus, 86 : travelled over the Eajl, ibid. 

n (*) : fuppofed to be mad, 159 : bis opinion of 

Homer, 168 : taught Epicurus the Doftrine of 

Atoms, 282 : where he learned it himfelf, ibid. 

Demodocus, 114 : bis Poem, 318,319 

aSj/.ov 'aSIw&iov, 68 n 

Demosthenes, 66 n ( e J 

Dependence, bow drawn by Priefls, 190 

Depths of Afironomy in Homer, ^ 322 

Derham, bis Afire-Theology, 333 n 

Description in Poetry, 24, 120 : exceffive, 153 : 

pompous, .2 17 : fuperfluous, 293 : true, 295 : in 

Effefts, 296 : unnatural, ibid- beautiful 317 

Deftiny,^<2ft?/*/, 224 : Poetick, 311 

Deucalion, 79 

Devils, modern, - 32 

Dialed <jf a Country, 37 : Dialefts of Greece, 292 : 

Ionick, 301 

Dialogues gf /&* &4 167 : <?//£* Iliad, 122, 3 18, 

320 
Diana, iio, 204 : her Birth, where, 205, 209 : 
unfriendly to the Ladies, 215 : ber Altar, 264 
Dido, 217,340 

Di d y MiB, a* Ora/* 0/ Apollo, 205 

Diffidence, its Remedy, 104 

Dignities, where bantered, 69 

Diodorus Siculus, bis account of the firfi Men, 
. 38 n : of /foOrphick A'to, 50 n : 0/ Orpheus'* 
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Poem, 91 : of Melampus, 93' : of the Laws of 
Egypt, 106, 147 n ( a ) : his Moderation in Re- 
ligion, 160 n( r ) : bis Character -, 180,201 
Diomedes, 28,48,315 : fettles in Apulia, 273 : 
bis noSurnal Expedition, 3 17 11 
Dion Chryfoftome, 126, 182, 322 n( f ) 
Dionysius the Halicarnaflean, 30, 306, n (') 322 n 
Di phil us, a Majler in the New Comedy, 75 
Difcipline, its Influence on Poetry* 26, 27, 28, 55, 
63, 115, 116, 123, 124 : Severe in Egypt, 147, 

2 43> 244 
Difguife, Love of it 9 25,26,338 

Difquifuion, irreverent in Religion, 160 : peevijh in 
Poetry, 329 

Divination, taught by Orpheus, 91 : by Mufeus, 
92 : exercifed by Melampus, 93 : by the Poets* 
13x9 132 : by Manto, 183 : furious, 158, 166, 
162, 163,: tie Height of Policy, 187 : gainful* 
204 : powerful, 221 : natural, 257 n. See Pro- 
phecy. 
Divinities, Grecian, what, 87, 88, 93, 98, 148, 
i55> *5 6 : whence, 99, 100, 101, i9 6 > 197*198, 
199,200 : ranged, 215 : ftable, ibid. 

Divinity, favourite one of Homer, j 13 : Proof of 
Divinity, 323 

Dodona, Prieftejfes of, 163 

Dolopes, 295 

Dominion, Plan of it, where* 337 

Drama, 69 : Drama of Life, 345 

Dreams, pie a f ant, hot) procured* 140 : Golden 
Dream, 227 : Waking one, 296 

Drugs, Egyptian, ^ 140, 141,144 n ( f ) 200 

Druids, 169 

Dryden, 
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Dry den, 24 
Duels, the Battles of the Ancients fuch, 320 : that be- 

tween Menelaus and Paris, 328 : between Ajax 

andHc&or, ibid. 

Duke, bis Patent , 27 

Dungeons, where defcribed* 296 

Dwarfs, Stories of, 296 

E. 

EARTH, the Parent of Men, 43 n : facrift- 
cedtoy 88 n ( r ) : thefirjt of the Gods, 102 n : 
where moft fruitful, 144 n (') 

Eaft, travelled over, 86, 283 

Eafterns, taciturn and folitary, 43,44 : Metaphorical, 

ibid. A&Wr /PW /or Opium, 141 n (*) : /£*/> 
' Policy, facred and civil, i$i : their Women, bar Jhhj 

ufed, 341 

Ecbatana, 237 

Ecftatick /?<*<:*, 160, 162 : Sjirit, 163, 164. See 

Prophecy, Rapture. 
Education, Power of it, 10,11,12,29,33,42,43,54, 

55,147,148,151 
Eoean Sea, 5>^35>286,297 

Egypt, broken into fmall Governments, 19 : the 

Parent if rVifdom, 50, 84, 85,86, 146,147* 169. 
. *7°» V 3 » l7 9* J 97 # ^ Mythology, Allegory) 

if J ancient Name, 141 n 

Egypt, lotoer, bow formed, 145 n : ftriftly policed, 

146, 147 j 244, 245 : overflowed mutually, 171 ; 

te»£y called the bitter Egypt, 143 : well water ed,z^ 
Egyptian Language rejolves into Monofyllables, 41 n : 

brought into Greece, *9>44>85,i97,i9$ 

Egyptian Records, 86, 106, 135 : Poetry, 106, 

169, 2ii 9 212 : Muftck, ibid. Laws, 146, 

243,244 : Pbyfick, 140 : Worjhty, 169 : reo* 

finable 
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finable and pure, 173 n : Refugees, 233 : CU$* 
nies, 45 n, 85, 197, 198, 199, 200 

Egyptians, injtruft the Greeks, 44,45 : invent 
Matbematicks, 66 n : thoughtful, 139 : perverfe 
and obftinate, 147 n : Enigmatical, 260 : terrible 
Mafters, 244 : fond of Slaves, 143, 244 : a Na- 
r tion of Prie/ls, 201 

Eloquence, bow produced, 36, 37 : tames Mankind* 
ibid, n : governs free States, 45 : follows our For- 
tunes, 46 : civilized the barbarous Greeks, 305 
Elysian Fields, whence in Homer, 137, 274, 275, 

276 
Emulation, flrong among Poets, j6 n («) 77 

Enchanted Ifland, 24 

Ends of the Earth, where, 236, 274 

Eneas, too much a Poet, 48 : unfortunate in bis 
tutelar Nutnen, 217 : defcribes to bis Servants, 
294 n : apt to weep, 338 : bis Char alter, ibid, 
Enei'd, for whom deftgned, 339, 340 : Female Cha- 
racters in it, 340 : obfeure, ibid. 
Ennius copied by Virgil, 57 
Enthufiafm, Poetick, its Origin, 88 : checked by 
Law, 106, 211, 212 : by Poverty, 115, 116 ; 
raifed, 120 : improved, 123 : infpired, 130, 131, 
132, 149 :. indulged, 133 : incapable of Defini- 
tion, 157 : next thing to Madnefs, 158, 159, 160: 
Why, 162, 163, 164, 2J2, 327. See Mythology. 
Environs, of Troy, 293 
Envy, where it prevails, 76 n (*), 77,84,106 : 
Homer accufed of it, 33* 
Eolian IJlands, 254 
Eolian Colony, 10 : occupies the Trojan Territory, 
298 : not the firft from Greece, 303 : expels the 
Pclafgi, 307 

Eolus, 
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Eotus, 25^ : why Lord of the Winds> 256 i bis 

Name Phenician, i ibid, n 

HnEiPoi, 238 

EpHESUS, 206 

Ephorus, 196, 207 n(*), 270 

.Epic- Poetry, its Strength, 26 : Subjects fit for it, 
27,28 : Paffions and Manners, 58,59 : Lan- 
guage fit for it, 59, 60 : what it is, 63 • Its 
Genius, 68 : made harfh by proper Names* 310. 
See Poetry. 
Epic-Pa?/j, firjt, 8 : the famous Five, 8 n : at all 
Courts, 80 : conceal their Names, 83. See Bard, 
Poet. 
Epic lrus, not the Inventer of the Doftrine of 
Atoms, 282 : taught by Democritus, ibid. 

Epimenides, pious, 108 : prophetical, 158 n(«) 
Epirus, barbarous, 265 : its King, Echetus, ibid. 

266 n 
Epitaphs, found in Homer, 321 

Equilibrium, of Things, 102 

Equipage, Royal, where feen, 336 

Efcapes, and Refcues, inflame the Paffions, 27 : 
accidental, 3 40 

Esch ylus, a Mafier in Tragedy, 75 : bis Account of 
the firft Men, 43 n : of the Pelafgi, 44 n 

Esculapius, his Temple burnt by Hippocrates, 

182,183 
Esepus, the River, 297,298, ibid. n 

Effay upon Homer, 336 

Eftablifhment, religious, imprudently attacked, 78 : 
wifely made, 187, 192 : Eajiern, fever e for Wo- 
men, 341 
Eternity of a Government, 337 
Ethiopia, 172, 236 : Ethiopians, 144, 238 
*E7r pemo/J** 343 

Etna, 
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JEtna, 251 n, 252, 256, 258, ftid. n ( f ) (0 

Etolians, Pirates, 16 n 

Euboea, people^ by Thracians, * /v '. 302 

Eunueus, Ulyfles*/ Servant, i 7, \ 8 

Eumolpus, religious Poet, 91 : wrought Wonders* 

1 08 : conquered Attica, * ^05 

Euphrates, I45n 

Eupolis, a Majier In Old Comedy, 74 

Euripides, his Character, 30 : perfcBs Tragedy* 

75 : his Account ^Danaus, 306 n 

lujRbPE, civilized, 202,233 : j7j Boundary to the 

Weft, 237 : y£»/ 00 ^f///Vi to Priam, 306 

European Families, 307 : Manners, favourable to 

Women, 341 

Eurybates, /£* Herald or Efqtiire* 330 

Eurydice, her Story, 225 

Eurystheus, King of Mycenae, 20 

Eustathius, bis account of a Bard, 82 ti i of 

Homer, 123 : of bis Gods, 148 : of bis Fables^ 

214 
Eu t h 1r m e ti e s, bis account of the Overflowing of the 

Nile, 172 11 

Euxine Sea, 207, 235, 245, 246,264, 272, tyj 
St, Evremont, Monf. de, 282 it 

Example, powerful, 10, 11, 12 : where equal to koin- 

mahd, 6t 

Exclamations, wfor* natural* 157 

Excurfions, to plunder, 1 6, 1 7, 18,3 17,31$ 

Expedition, Grecian, 318* &* Gtcece, War, Troy* 
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F. 

FABLE, attempted, 32 : the Language of the 
Pajfi6us,$$ : neceffary in Poetry, 151,152, 
*53> 154 : «>£;y, 1520, 155 z'obfcure, 158, ibid, 
n (*) : Homer' j Fables, 215 : their Influence on 
Life, 2 18,219,220, 221 : take Time to ripen, 327 
Face of Nature, 25, 37 : Jw* of Mifery, inexpref 
fible, . 319 

Fadts, fotfaw, jtf<3/& Enthuftafm, 327 : **/ minutely 
kept to, 329 

Faculty, mythological, 157, j68 : Feigning Faculty, 
' recoils upon itfelf, 3 15,316 

Fairy Favours, muft not be inquired into, 160,161 
Falfe Writing in Poetry, 47, 68 : Jk^fc Characters, 

3 l 5>3i 6 

Family -Stories, 296 

Fanaticifm, incident to whom, 41 

Fancy, ?*{/&/, 120, 123, 149 : gives high Pleafure, 

*54>. 155% 156 : commanded by Mufick, 220 : 

fmotbers Reafon, 288 : raw Fancies, 296 : ^//*i 

wi/6 Images, 313: jfcjrfy enchanted by Homer ,345 

Fantom, courted, 160 : Divine Fantoms, 218 

Faro ejf Meffina, 246,250 

Fate, i/j Power, y6 n ( f ) : jRi/tf 0/ Nations and 

Men, 162,339 

Father, primitive* 51 : Fathers, ancient, 175, 176, 

177 : modern, fa 9 63, 1 flejhly, 310 

Favours *//£* Af«/*, 164 : Favours in Love, 222 

Feafts, *jfr/J Porfry, 80, 88, no, 114, 119, 124, 

ibid, n («) 

Feats, marvellous, 1 09 , 1 8 1 ,33 3 

Feature, amazing Change of it, 158 n (°), 162 : 

wry Feature betrays Cbarattcrs, 3 16 

2 Feelingsi 
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Feelings, cbildijb, 43 : human, 46 : quick and true, 
125 : rapids 168 

Female a, the Inventrefs of Verfi, 88 : fings the 
Trojan War* 92 , 135 : improves Prophecy, 183 

Female Characters in the Eneid, 340 : in the Iliad 
a/w/Odyffey, 34^34* 

Fenelon, his Character, 60 

Fidtion, 151, 152, 153 : goes aftray 9 293, 294 : 
difcovers it/elf, 300 : impotent in Characters, 29, 
313: fur eft Ground of it, 128, ibid, n (°), 344 

Fields*/ Troy, 293 : not feigned fy Homer, 294, 

Fighting, ancient Manner of it, 320, 321 : fitted 

for Defcription, ibid* 

Fine Gentlemen of Antiquity, their Religion, 282 

Fire, Storms of it, 247, 251 : fubterraneous Fires, 

249,258 : influenced by the Air, ibid. 

Fiaminius, Titus, 253 

Folly, preferable to Wifdom, where* 159, 160 : how 

deftroyed, a6o n 

Food, fynonymous with Fighting, 41 n ( h ) 

La Foret, Moliere'j Servant, 121 n ( a J 

Forms of Law in Poetry, 57 • Political Forms 9 how 

produced \ 339 

Fortune or Fate, ibid. 

Fortunes of Life, 12 : of a Nation^ 13 : connected 

with what, 14,44,46,54 

Frailties, human, confeffed, 34 : djfembled, 338* 

339 
Freedom of thought , 334 

Friends, Jincerc and confiant* 1 : Homcr # j carelefs* 

127,128 

B b 2 Friend; 
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Friendlhip, its Power •, 2 : itsU/e in Learning, io$+ 

106 : a foftning Paffion, 318 

Fury, prophetick, imitated* 158 : its Appearance af- 

fefted, 160, 200 : its Symptoms, 162 : its Effefits* 

ibid. 163,164 
Future State, believedby the Ancients* 219,220 

Futurity, 171 



GADES, founded by Phenicians, 231 ri ( l ). 
See Cadix. 
Galen, to Treatifeof the Caufes of Manners, ynf) 
Games, Pythian, 189 

Ganges, Mouth of, 146 n 

Gaul, unknown, 238 

Genealogies, divine, 76, 77, 283 : Trojan, Jhort, 

308. See Theogony, Gods. 
General of the Greeks, 2 1 : Species of Courage be- 
coming the CbaraSier, 315 
Generation, myjlick, of Homer's Gods, 287 
Genii, or Demons, their Generation inexplicable* 
151 n : infernal, 220 
Genius, of Men facrificed to by the Ancients, 88 n ( r ) : 
of Places^ 102 n : of a Language, 49 • Homer"; 
Genius. See Homer. 
Genius produced, 4 : when it excels, ibid. 
Genius of a People, 14 : inventive, of the Pheni- 
cians, 228,229 
Geography, HomerV, 135 : foreign Geography -,23 5: 
Trojan, 293,^298 
Goometry, applied to Nature* 333 
Germanicus, 205 
Germany, unknown to the Greeks, 238 

Ghoft 
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Ghoft o/Ulyffes, paftions with Homer, 332 : Ho- 
mer* j Gboji called up by Appion, 323,324 : Gbojls 
departed^ 269 : tortured* 220 

Ghoftly Appearance. See Priefts, Speftres. 
Giants, Fate of, 79 : beget Mankind from Heaven* 
90 n (*) : Giants and Monfters, 240 

Gibraltar, Streigbts of, 236,237 

Glafs, invented by the Phenicians, 228 

Glauco, 127 

Glaucus, 48 

Gnidus, ' 7n( pi ) 

GODS, their Worh not to be pry'd into, 3, 160, 
161 : their Birth, 79, 80, to 103 : their Names y 
whence, 85 n ( f j, 80, 100, 196, 197 : what 
they are, 88, 102, 148 : their Tranfallions, 93 : 
their oldeft Notaries, 144 : never doubted of, 149, 
150, 287 : Plato'j Opinion of their Generation, 
151 n : inviftblei 219 : fpeak to us by the Poets, 
131*132 : govern all things, 221 n ( m ) : their 
Language, 178 : where born, 197 : their Mini* 
fters, 131, 201 : their Guardians, 208 ; ranged 
by Homer, 215 : by Virgil, 217 : Phenician Gods, 
234 : their Ufe in Life, 218 : SlroUrs, 310. See 
Heaven, Mythology. 
Goddeffes, Gojftps, 1 19 

Golden Age, for Learning, 31 : of the World, 124 : 
its Marvels fung, 155 

Golden Dream, 227 

Goodnefs, the Source of Pleafure, 24 : its Influence 
upon Language, 55 : upon Poetry, ' 57 

Gorgons, Train of, 223 

Gracchus, bis Monitor, 12 1 

Graces, by whom firfi fung, 88 : to whom they re-* 
tain, 93 n ( p ) 

' B b 3 Granapai 
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Granada, Civil Wars of* 40 n ( f ) 

Gravina, Vincenzo, 149 n 

GREECE, Periods of Us Hijiory* 15 : when 
' peopled, ibid. Us Soil* ibid, its ancient Inhabi- 
tants* ibid. 187, 190, 198 J Poor* 14, 20 : its 
firft Expedition* 21 : confiantly in War* ibid. 23, 
143 : Us Climate* 45 : peopled by 0ut4*m+ ib. n, 

85, 198 : in a proper Difpojition for Poetry* when* 
34, 46, 70 : Periods in Us Manners and Lan- 
guage* 45,78 : free* 54>55*i° 6 > 2 43 : its great 
Council* 189 : State of it known by the Priefts* 191 : 
minutely defcribed by Homer, 236, 239 : its 
Princes* 3 1 2 f 3 13, 3 14, 3 1 5 : */j Character 7 312: 
jfry? Cx/w /'# //, 19 : Provinces* 3 16 n ( *) (*) : Men* 
3 1 6, 3 1 7 : poffejfed by Barbarians, 305 

Grecian Fables* whence* 212, 239 n : & Se6t VII. 
throughout. Grecian Ladies beautiful*. 239 : courted 
without Language* 309 : ftriking Figures, 341 : 
Grecian Statue* 311 

Greek Language* its Origin* 44, 45 n, 85, 200 n, 
'3°5* 3°6 : Hijloryofit* 45 : fow improved* ibid. 
46 : i/j f/igtf, ibid, why it furvived the Latin, 
ibid, the ancienteft Greek, 304 : carried into the 
high Country above Troy, 309 : a Mixture &f it 
fpoken in Troy, ibid 

Greeks, barbarous* 16, 199, 288 : Pirates* 16, 
17, 18 : Mafters in the Military Art* 22 : In- 
vent ers of other Arts* ibid, fuperior to th* Afia- 
ticks, 23, 26, 312 : all upon the Sea* 44 n (°)> 
193, 194 : their Inftruftors* 44, 45, 87, 98, 99 : 
ignorant* 51, 82 : their Laws* 54, 55 : governed 
by Nature, ibid, bought and fold their Wives* 
54 n ( h ) : tamed by the Mufes* 77* 7$ : rife of 
their Opinions, 84 : School of their Sages* 85, 

86, 233 ; their Muftck* 94, 95,96 : acute, 190: 

wife 
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wife and brave, 215 : civilized by Thracians 305 : 

natural and open, 337>33 8 >339 

Grief, an Antidote againft it* 140 

Ground, poetical, enchanted, 159 

Grynium, an Oracle (/Apollo, 205 

Guarini, Battifta, 26n, 132 n 

Guelfe and Ghibelline Parties, 66 

Gvu-Coaft, viftted by the Phenicians, N 235 

Gur, explained, 41 n 

H. 

HABITS, whence contracted, 11, 12 : their 
Power in Poetry. 123 

Halys, the River> 298 

Happinefs, bow attained, 220 

Hardfhips, the great eft, where, 245 

Harmony, Men diftinguijhed by it, 106 : Harmony 
of Life, 154 : of the World, 219, 420 1 between 
the human Mind and Truth, J 296, 300 

Harufpiccs, powerful, 221 

Harvcft-home, the Origin of Satire, 88 

Heart, a Lover's, defcribed by Petrarcha, 251 n : 
human, its Sentiments where learned, 65 : after- 
tained* 125 : repreftnted, 3i 2 >3!3 

Heat, God of, 215 

Heaven, 3,900 (y), 107 : its Will, 162 : Mef- 
fagefromit, 163 : Description of it, 177 : Ter- 
rors from thence, 220 : a Fund of Genealogy, j6, 
ibid, n (•), 308 : diffroved no Claims, 310: Help 
from it expefied, 334 

Hebrew, 41 n ( h ). See Jews, 
Hecat/eus, 38 : diftinguijhed by bis Knowledge 
and Capacity, 108,109 

B b 4 Hector, 
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Hjctor, 295, 297, 298 n : oppofedto Paris, 314 2 
compared /a Agamemnon, 315 : fights with Ajax, 
328,329 : Speeches to him, 342 : by bis Father* 
ibid. 343 : by Andromache, ibid. 

Hecuba, a Mother's Character, 342 

J-Ielen entertains Telemachus, 137 : mixes Opium 
with the Wine* 138 : her Adventures, 139 : was 
in Egypt, ibid, injured by Homer, 182 : might 
underftand Paris, 309 : her Birth miraculous, 317; 
her Character at length, 34i>34 2 

Helicon, 92,151 

Heliopolis, 136 

Heliotrope of Pherecydcs, 285 

Hell, VirgiPj, whence, 277 : Homer*/, ibid. Paf- 
fage to it, 136 : its Ufe, 218 : proves a Fable at 
lafl, 285 

Hellanicus, 335 

Hellespont peopled, 20 7 ; Qoaftof^l^y : early, 
crojfed by Europeans, 303 

Helotes, Slaves, ?n 

Heph;Estion, 135 

Heraclides, 20 

Hercules, 20 : his Birth miraculous, 76 a 

Hermit, philofophical one, 334 

Perodotus, 26 : a Traveller, 30 : criticizes the 
Kvvei& y E<rH> 83 : bis Account of the Rites of 
Ceres, 85 n (?) : of Olen the Lycian, 93 n (°) ; 
of the Age of Homer, 98 : of the Grecian Gods, 
ibid, has made a Mijlake, 101 : writes the Story 
of Helen, 139 : a Difciple of the Egyptian Priefls, 
2oo : judicious, 210, 211 : bis Veracity compared 
with Homer' j, 335 

Heroes, why fung, 79 : Theological Hero, 92 ; ffe- 
roes fljfemlkd, 312, 313 : deified* 314 : not 

feigned 
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feigned Characters* 301, to 315, 324, to 328, 331 

Heroic- Meafure invented, 8 8 

Heroic Poetry. See Epic Poetry. 

Heroines, Grecian, i39>34<> 

Heroifm, Stamp of it* 28, 29 : what it is, 58 : 
irreconcilable with Politicks, 60 : with Quaintnefs 
and Witticifm, 56 

flESIOD, bis'Qountry* 8 n (»), 44 : injiru&ed 
from Egypt, 51 : bis Poetry, J 3 : bis Opinion of 
Poets* 77 n ( * ) : £« 4f*, ibid, bis Age and 
Works, 97, 98, 99, 100 : borrows and invents* 
10 1, ibid, nf?) : a Rbapfodift, 127 : not learned 
by Books* 129 : lays claim to Infpiration 9 131 : 
receives it from the Mufes, 152 : bis Comment a- 
tprs* 8 n (*) 205 : mentions (be Galadtophagi, 
242 n : Out-done, where be moft excelled, by Ho- 
mer, 325 n Q) ; of great Veracity, 335 

Hhalhar, its double Meaning* 41 a 

Hieha, a Burning- I/land, 252, 255 : foretels the 
Weather* 257 : communicates under the Sea with 
Etna, 258 

Hieroglyphicks, 85 ; what they were* 169, to %7Z : 
in what Senfe learned by Horner, 1 79 

Hippocrates, bis Account of the Difference be- 
tween Afia and Europe, 6 n : of the Egyptian 
Ointments* 144 n : knew Opium, ibid, calumniated 
by Pofierity, 182 

Jrliftorian, 26 : wherein different from a Poet* 326 

Hiftorians, born in Afia, 7n( 1 ) : Greek Hifto- 
rians condemned by Bochart, 145 n : in what in- 
ferior /<? Homer, 335 

Hiftorick Characters, 3 1 2 

Hiftory* Grecian, its Periods* 15 : Spirit of its 

Authors, 3 o : Hiftory* when unknown, 138,186,187 

h " ..'■•— HOMER, 
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HOMER* Prince of the Poets* 2 : Prophet of the 
Gods, 3, 132 : deified by Kings* 2n(«) ( b ) 
by Pofterity* 149, 321, 322 : bis Birth, 5 : bis 
Country* ibid. 182, 291,296,298 : bis Mother, 
5 n (*J, 82 : bis Father* 105 : bis Language and 
Manners* 15, 16, 17, ——throughout the Se&ion, 
291, 302, 308, 309 : State of the World when 
be was born* 22, 149, 232, 263,^287, 298, 325 : 
not engaged in Affairs* 23, 115, 116, 127 : his 
First Happinefs* 34 : £w Second, 46 : when 
be wrote* 65 : an Egyptian Adept* 50 : his Third 
Happinefs* 5 1 : Religion of bis Age, 52 : Laws* 
54 : Manners* 55 : exempted bim from Vice* 
ibid, bis Education* 82 : chief Part of it* 127 : 
bis Mafters* 82, 180, 181, 182 : bis Ri- 
vals* 92, in n (•) : his Enemies* 92 n ( k ): 
a publick Singer* 93 : digefted the Grecian theo- 
logy* 100 : did not invent it* 101, 102, 103, 177, 
178,277 : bis Fourth Happinefs, 102, 103 : 
bis Fifth and greateft, 105 : lived ftroling and 
indigent^ ibid. 109,110, 125, 126, 127 : in the 
Houfe with his Majler, 105 : fucceeded bim} ibid. 
turns a 01 a or or Bard, 106, no : blind >\ ibid, 
bis ufual Refidence* rn, 112, 113, 212, 234 : 
begins his Travels* 116, 124, 128 : breathed 
nothing but Verfe* 123 : bis Fortitude* 125 : his 
Friends* 126 : has no aftive Char after, 127 : 
Fund of bis Learning* 128 : extols bis Profeffion* 
129 — throughout the Sedtion : a Geographer and 
Hiftorian* 135, 235, 331, ibid, n (*) : goes to 
Egypt, 135 : * Plagiary, 73, 89, 135, 175, to 
184 : fufpe£Ied to be an Egyptian, 135: failed 
with Mentes, 145 : bis Sixth Happinefs, 146 : 
bis Mythology perfected* 147 : little underflood* 
148 : happy in it* 169, 170, 190, 212 : and in 

bis 
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bis Wanders y 149, 287, 326 : bis own Belief* 
150, 289 : wifely fabulous, 153 : inquifitive* 
147, 182, 238 : inftrufted by Tradition, 182, 
190, 212, 298, 299 : fond of Honour* 189 : fails 
round the Peloponnefus* 213 : vifits Delphi, ib. 
190 : bears the Priefts, ibid. Diftribution of bis 
Gods , 215 : Ufe of bis Mythology, 218 : Us Influ- 
ence on Life, 219, 220, 221 : bard to adjuft and 
explain, 223,224 : bis Seventh Happinefs, 232: 
converfes with the Phenicians, 233 : learns their 
Geography, 238 : knows only the Co aft s, 239, 
240 : tells nothing purely fi£litious, 242, 243,259 : 
injtrults in two different Methods, 242 : his Vera- 
city, ibid. Witnefs for it, 259 : another, 295 : a 
third, 322: a fourth and fifth, ibid, afixtb,^ 1 n ( p ) : 
where be places the TropUks, 284 : was in Syros 
bimfelf, 286 : went yearly toDelos, ibid, whence be 
bad bis Wonders, 287, 288 : his Eighth Hap- 
pinefs, 29 1 : deftined tofing the War oj Troy, ibid. 
fingular among the Poets, 292 : enjoyed the Advan- 
tages of a Native of two Countries \ ibid, happy in the 
Knowledge of Places, 293 : (jfPerfons, 296, to 300 : 
narrates like an Hiftorian, 294 : beard both Sides 
o/fl&* Sfflry, 299 : his Information, whence, 299, 
300 : bis Ninth Happinefs, 301 : bis Language 
foftened, ibid. 302,309,310 : confecrated to Poetry, 
302 : *»£&/ under/land the Trojans and their Al- 
lies, 309 : bis Poetick Deftiny, 311: like the Vifta's 
of a Statue, ibid. AjjLast and chief Happinefs, as 
to bis SubjeSt, 3 1 1, 3 12 : had Kings for bis Pupils, 
321 : never inconfijlent, 324 : believed to under- 
ftand roery thing, ibid. se/£y, 325, to 328 : learned 
no Science abjlraftedly, 324 : follows Nature, ibid. 
Mafler in Morals, 325 n (*) : fife a Mufician in 
Poetry, ibid.n ( ro ) : furpaffed all before and after bim, 

ibid. 
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ibid, calumniated by Suidas, 332 : bis Veracity 
admired by Philoftratus, 331 nfp) : by Strabo, 
335 • Difference between him and Virgil, 336, to 
341 : taught to /peak Engli(h,336 : excels in Fe^ 
male Characters, 340 : is perpetually perfonatingy 
344 : has done juftice to Nature, 345 : plays with 
cur Paffions, ibid, a Painter from Life> ibid. Au- 
thor of the Iliad and Odyffey, ibid. 

Homer* j Genius, naturally formed, 4 : where, 5 : 
comprebenfive, 10 t cultivated by Practice, 123 : 
by an Egyptian Education, 135 : approached to Di* 
vinity, 168 : but a part of his Happinefs, 345 

Homer' j Model, ancient Manners, 14, 15, 16 : un* 
affeCted andfimple, 34 : warlike and ingenuous, 54, 
55 : wide and unconfined, 118,119 : real Charac- 
ters, 3 1 2 v &* Chara&er, Manners. 

Homer* s Subject, a noble Field, 4 : compleated bis 
Happinefs, 390 : wto/ it was, 391 : material pari 
tf it* 311*312 i includes the prime Characters of 
Mankind, ibid, yawd him from Abfurdities, 313, 
314 : directed him where to begin, 317 : /a// of 
Hijlory and Action, 318 : yfozw Paffions, 317 : 
comprehends all Sciences, 323, 324, 325 : /<*# tow 
without a Rival, 336 2 rich and luxuriant, 344 : 
i/j £/<?#*, . 345 

Jlomer'i Works, 0/ human Compofttion, 4 : infpired 
by what, ibid. Manners in them, 17 : refemble 
Orpheus, and the Oracles, J 2 : not written at firjl* 
3.17, 218 : their Strain, 122.: »<?/ under ft oad, 
148, 167 : the Standard of Religion, 17 \ : /a^fc 
Meafure in the firfi Line, 175 : a famous Doubt 
concerning them, 321 : contain all manner of Know* 
ledge, ibid. wAy, 326 : a Ground of Phyfiognomy, 
331: tojyW /to Power of a Man, 322,33 in(fj: 
/# »i */ /to £fr#<i 0/ banian Waitings, 345 

HoM.ERJD^Sji 
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Homerid/b, 3 n ( c j : follow the Occupation of ' thefr 
Founder, 108 : begin their Songs with a Prayer to 
Jupiter, ibid. 

Honefty, a Source of Pleafure, 24, 53, 57. See 
Virtue, Truth. 

Honour, defined by Guarini, 2611 (») : Political Ho- 
nour, no poetical Subject, 27 

Horace, a Courtier and a Scholar, 4 i bis Prin- 
ciple about the forming of a Poet, ibid, his Account 
of the Trojan JVar y 28 : 0/ Homer'/ Conduft* 
35 n(?) • oftbefirft Mortals, 37 : of the Connexion 
between our Fortunes and Manners, 46 n ( r ) : of 
the oldeft Greek Writers, 56 n ( l J : witnejed the 
Fall of Rome, 66 n ( e ) : recounts the TranfaEtions 
of the firft Ages, 79 : bis Opinion concerning the 
Origin of Satire, 88 : of the Succeffion of Poetry* 
101 n ( r ) : of Ylomtx* s Wonders, 128, 129 ; per- 
fonates a poe tick Rapture, 157 : laughs at bis Bre- 
thren the Poets, 1 60 n ( f ) : tranjlates the Epithet cf 
Minos, 196 n ( d ) : joins Circe with the Sirens,26i : 
ptaifes Homer, 294, 317 n : makes him a Maftet 
in Morals, 325 

Horfemanfhip. See Chivalry. 

Horfes, bought up, 27 : Life among them, 241 : 
Theflalian Horfes, 316 

Hours, foft, 42 : anxious* 318 

Humanity, its Wants and Feelings, 24 : Beginnings of 
*t> 37 : Sentiments of it, when canvajfed, 125 : 
its Biafs, 166 : its State and Meafure, 219 : in- 
terefted and moved, 312 : its Frailties reprefented 9 
338 : difguifed, 339. See Mankind. 

Humidity, bow painted by the Egyptians, 172 

Hufbands, difpofed to forgive, 342 

Hyantians, Thracians, 305 

Hybreas, 
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Hybreas, thefinefi Speaker of bis Age, 9 n(*J 

Hymns, ancienU 72, 89, 93 t Hymn to Jupiter 
by Pampho, 88 : copied by Homer, 89 : Hymn 
to Ceres by Mufasus, 91 : the oldejt in Greece, 
92 : a pious Exercife, 96 : youthful Hymns fung 
by Hefiod and Homer, 1 1 1 n (• ) : Hymn to 
Apollo by Tynnichus, 132 : by Socrates, 154 : 
to Ifis, by berfelfi 169 : to Apollo by Homer, 
187 : a fecond, 188 : Hymns afcribed to Or- 
pheus, 208, 209, 210 : Hymns of Terpander, 
2ii : Cretan Hymns, 212 

Hyperboreans, 237 

I. 

IALYSSUS, a Tclchin-Settlement, 200 

lam, whence formed, i95n{ c ) 

Jason, 245,246 

Ida, Mount, 294 : Brow of 296 : the Boundary of 
Troy, 297 : runs North and South, ibid. 

Idmi Dadlyli, Tutors of Jove, 196 : a knowing 
Tribe, ibid. Phrygians and Egyptians, 197,200 : 
firft in Lemnos, 233 

Idomeneus, King of Crete, 314 

Je ne ffais quoi, 157 

iepa tpammata. 85,200 

jepoi Aoroi. 51 

Jews, invented no Arts, 229 : famed for divine 
Science, 230 : trading Jews of Antiquity, who, 

278,279 
Ignorance, Us Effefls upon Language and Man- 
ners, 42, 43 : productive of Wonders, 128 '.fa- 
vours Poetry, 149*287 
Iliad, bow to be effaced, 27, 28 : wild Story in it, 
150 : Us Subjefi, 291 : its chief Beauty, 312 : 

makes 
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makes us ft art as we read it, ibid. Dialogues in it* 

48**97,317,318,319 : Plan of it* 317 : by 

whom compofed, 92, 96 n ( f ), 135, 332 

Iliad and Odyffcy, how many Afiions in them, 319 : 

bow produced, 345 ,346 

Little Iliad, a Poem, 319 

Illufion, florid, 227 : Men leaft obnoxious to it, 

3 22 
Illyricum, 304 

Ilyssus, a Rivulet near Athens, 222 

Imagery, Z47» 1 57ti7* 

Imaginary Characters, in what Senfe impojftble, 313 
Imagination, the chief Faculty of a Poet, 154 : 

Pleafures of it, 155 : weak in comparifon of Truth, 

297 : enriched by what, 313 : Play given it, 319. 

See Fancy, 
Imbrvs, 203, 233 

Immortality taught, 1799219,283 

Impoffibility, Hieroglyphick for it, 170 : in Poetry, 

what, 313 

Inachus, why a River-God, 198 

Incidents, lucky ones, fufpicious, 232 

Indians, 198 : Indian Feathers, 6$ 

Indies, 142 : difcovered and named 9 234 

Indigitamenta, 209 

Ingredients, ofPleafure, 112 : uncommon Ingredients, 

345 
Inland-C0«0/n>j, 238, 265 

Innocence, beautiful, 24 

Inquifition, Dread of , Us Effefts upon Poetry, 61,6.2 

Infpiration, claimed, $ : Title to it, 129, 130, 131, 

132 : not to be defined, 157 

Integrity, 
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Integrity, original, 339 

Intercourfe between Nations, dangerous, 1$ : rare* 

138, 187 : between Gods and Men, 107, 149* 

242 

Interval, between Liberty and Slavery, 63 : between 

Senfe and Madnefs, 158 

Inventers of Arts, 94 n (*) (*), 98, $9, 199, 260* 

228 
invention, its Parent, 24, 230 : Homer*.* Invention, 

336 

Inventory of Arms in Homer, 299 

invocation of the Mufe, 178 : Invocations, 208 

Ionia, 5 n (*), 112, 113 

Ionians, Pirates, 19 : rebel againjt the Perfian, 

108 : incline to Pleafure, 6 n, 301 : occupy Troy, 

298 : expel the Pelafgi, 308 

IoNicK-Lj/i?, 126 : Coaft, 204 : P0*/, 220 : Dia- 

lcfl% 301 

Joy, impetuous, i*3>i*4>*57>i5X 

Isghia, the IJland, 251 

Isis, her Songs, 169 : prefcribed her own Form of 

Worfhip, ibid, propbetick, 227 

Iflands, tow formed^ 145 : floating Jjlands, 247, 

2 49> 2 54 : Eolian ijland, 253 

IQands, 0/ /to Archipelago happy, 5 : produ£Ifoe of 

Learning, 7, 8 : **r/y peopled, 44 : pojfejfed by 

Carians, 45 n : by the Pelagi, 307, 308 : their 

Names', how impofed, 234 : fir ft civilized, 265 * 

fend Colonies to Afia in their turn, 303,306 

Istrus, an ancient Htftoridn, 93 n ( p ) 

Italia liberata, Trissino'j Poem, 3 2 »33 

Italy, 31 : where defcribedj 32 i torn in pieces, 

65 : barbarous, iS 1 : fuperftitious, 22 1 : »»<#/- 

coveredf 
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covered, 238 : full of Monfters, 246, 247^48 : 
of Cannibals, 263, 264, 265 : planted by the Pe- 
kfgi, 306 

Ithaca, Courfe to it, failing from Italy, 250 : Prince 
*/ Ithaca, 33 o 

JuDiEA, 22 g 

Judges, bribed, • ■ 65n(*) 

Juno, fufpended by Jupiter, 150 : &r &>/£>, 156, 
^96 : a Telchin-G^<fe/S, 200 : jealous, 206 : 
w£y yiii to favour the Greeks, 215 : /* «#r» 
Achilles, 216 

Jupiter, Hymns to him by Pampho, 88 : copied 
by Homer, 89 n ( u ) : quarrels with Juno, 150 : 
infpires the Bards, 131 : manages Mortals, ibid. 
rebels againft Saturn, 156 : bis Friend and Com- 
panion, 195 : why nurfed in Crete, 196, 202, 
203 : gives Laws to the Cretans, 2 10 : what he 
is, 214 : loves Eolus, 254 : bis Affair with Ale- 
mena, 275 

Ju s t i n the HiJlorian> 7 6 n 

Justin Martyr, 51 n, 175 

Juvenal,: his Account of AJlrology, 76 n ( r ) : of 
the Condition of a Poet, 115 n, I24n : bis jhe- 
Critick, 336 

K. 

KAAOI K'aTAQOI, 69 

Kerab, why it ftgnifits a Battle, 41 n 

Kingdoms, their Fates, where learned, 190 

Kingly Science, 322 

KiGAPflAOi, 189 

Knowledge, to be acquired in the Age of Homer, 
82,83,102,103,129,130,169, to 212 
KYnpiA snH, 83 

C c L. 
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LACEDEMONl AN S, ignorant of Geography* 
238, 239 : their Laws whence borrowed, 

21b 
Ladiej, apt to wonder* 42 : given as Bribes, 65 
n {*) : fufc'eptitoe of Rapture, 88 : curious in Jew- 
els, 118 : live Medicines, 139 : invent Opiates* 
140 : tt/Jr Ointments, 144 n : a &ar/& 3T&n^ [aid 
of them, 175, 176 : killed by Diana, 215 : rwfrrta* 
without Language, 369 : fop/ from . S*g£f, 340 : 
defcribcd by Homer, 341 : /&*/*# /a Frights, 
341 : rmufy /0 complain, ibid, appear little in the 
Eneid, 340 : *»<i frequently in the Iliad 0*<4 
Odyffey, 34i>34*>343*344 

Laertius, Diogenes, 87 : gives a Principle of 
Mufeus'j Pbilojbpby, 92 n ( f ) : his Account of 
Syagrus or Sagaris, ibid, n ( l ) 

Language, on what it depends, 36 : bow improved, 
57, ij.6, 51 : the Tamer .of Mankind, 37 : its 
Origin, 38 : Original Languages, 40 : their pri- 
mitive Parts, ibid.- nionofyllabical* ibid. 41 n : full 
of Metaphor, ibid : defective, 42 : Language, bow 
tinftured, 43 : Maxim concerning it, 46 : 0n#- 
nary Language, metaphorical, 47 : polifhed Lan- 
guage unfit for Poetry, 59 : impoverijhcd* 60,61 s 
Language of the Gods, 178 : Northern, monofylla- 
Heal, 41 n :^ Wefiern, carried ever the Hellefpont, 
303 : Trojan, what, 308 : Homer'j, fmooib, 
- 301, /* 311 : adopted by fucceeding fPriters, 302 r 
Language, feeble onfome Occafions, 319 : £<?*- 
- g»tfg* 0/ /£* Pajfiom, 343 : «>/wi fy Homer, 

34+ 

fcAPlTHiB, ^9>9* 

Larissa, 
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L^toha, ber Orach in. Egypt, 197, 204 : ber 

Offspring, 93, 110, 204, 205 : ber Locks, 9} 

Laughter, immoderate, 69 

Lavinia, an objiure Character, 346 

Laws, municipal, 55 : when of no Porce, 64 : 

necejfary, 218 : Grecian, 54 n : Roman, 193 : 

Athenian, ibid. Cretan, ibid. 210 : Egyptian; 

146, 147, 243, 244 : Enemies to Poetry, 106* 

116, 211,212,314 
Lawgivers, Poeti, 85 : their common Theme, 87, 88, 

97,102,103,129 
Lawyers, acquire a peculiar Stile, 123 

Leaders of Setts, 85,282*333 

Learning, fupplies not Friendflnp, i, 2 : where pro- 
duced \ 8 : Age of Learning, $1 : connefted with Li~ 
berty,6i : * its Succeffion and Periods, 73, to 83 : 
rar* among the Ancients, 82 : in what Form aifirft, 
83,^103, 108, 109, 128,129,185,212,280,281, 
282 : where perfecuted, 61,62 : wben^ '• 333 
Lechom and Tereph, 41 il 

LectiAn Promontory, 297 

Legends of Saints, 6i : of Gods; *50, 223 

aeia, whence derived, 41 h 

Leibnitz, Monf. bis Tbeodicee, 229 h$ 333 

Lelegss, a wandering Tribe, 298 h : fetttc in Troy} 

308 

Lemnos, the Receptacle of Myfteriesi 203 : Vxfited 

by Cadmusj 2O3 

LeoX, 3* 

Lesbus, produced Hiftorian's and Poets, 7 ri, fc n f 

a Boundary of Priam'j Dominion; 29% 

Lestrtgons, Man-eaters; 247,26611 

Lethji River i its Brazen Gates j 137 

G c 2 Letters* 
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letters, little known, 82 : Holy Letters, 85 : Pfc- 
Jafgitk, 87, 94, x8o : miffive mt in ufe 9 138.: 
Phenician, 23° 

ahtooki t Of the Ly cian Oracle* 2 04 

Levant, 141 

Levity, 55, 56 : neceffary*. where* 340 

Liberty, its EffeBs* 7, 22, 23, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
46, 227 : Law of it* wbc* a Reality* 53 : con- 
nected with Learning* 60* 61 : peculiar Species, 
of it, 64 : abufed* 68 : invaded and defended* 

1 66 n, 1 13 
Libethris, a Mountain in Thrace, 178 

Life, barbarous, 15*16 : its Effects, 19 : Modern, 
truly painted, 33,336 : Solitary and Savage* 40, 
41, 42 : Common Life, 56 : Social, 77 : A*w w- 
troduced, ibid. 91,-305 : thought not worth the 
keeping, 112 : ag/fcjf Ljfo 116 : ftroling Life, 
123* 133 : Ionick !,*/<?, 126 : Poetical* 185 : 
Arts of Life* 188 : civilized Lift, 194 : <&//, 
227 : Tartar-Life, 241 : voluptuous* hurtful* 
218, 259 : Good and Bad in Life, 260 n : the 
Good frequently overlooked, 311 : Drama of Life* 

345 
Life, its Meafures, 159 : ConduSl of it* 166 : bow 
made happy* 220 

Life to come, 137. See Heaven, Immortality. 
Light, the befi for a Wonder* 287 

Lindians, Tekhines, 200 

Line,. Meridian, drawn by the Phenicians, 285 

Linus, 73> 8 7> 88 >93>95n (*) 

Liparean Iflands, 250,10.259 

Little Iliad, a Poem* 319 

Liturgy, Grecian, 208 : Egyptian, 169 

Livja, 205 

Lollius, 
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Lollius, ft udying Eloquence, 325 n( m ) 

Longinus, Dionyfius, 39»53 

Love and Wine, 112, 340 : Love and Ambition* 

3i 8 
Lucilius, preferred to all Poets, 30 

Lucina, her Fee as a Midwife, 119 

Lucretius, 14 n, 15 n, 19 n, 344 

Lucumo, barjh in Poetry, 302 

Lumps of Iron, bung about Juno, 150 

Luther, acceptable to the Cham of Tartary, 241 

Luxury, difguifes Nature, 25 : en/laves a Nation, 

63 : deftroys Integrity, 339 

Lycophron, bis Caffandra, why obfcure, 158 

Lycurgus, whence be bad bis Laws, 210 

Lycus, a Telchine, erefts an Oracle, 204 

Lydiants, expelled Smyrna, 82 

Lymphatick, Tribe of Priefts, 227 

Lyre, by whom invented* 96 : held by one of the 

Graces, 93 n ( Q ) 

Lysias, bis Difcourfe on Love, 222,223 

M. 

MA CAR, bis happy Country, 297 

Macedonian Power* its Influence upon 
Learning, 45, 66, 67 : Macedonian Language, 

304 
Machereus, a bold Prieft of Delphi, 205 

Machines, HomerV, 46, 98, 102, 148, 215. See 

Gods, Mythology. 

Madnefs, obfcure, 158 : real, 159 : affeSled, 160, 

ibid, n ( f ) : revered, 161 : imminent, 327 : its 

Panegyrick by Plato, 163,164 

Cc 3 Magi, 
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Magi, confuted by Pythagoras And pemocritus, 

86 n( k j 
Magiftrate, retrains from Vict* 218 

Magiftrature, Forms of it, 337 

Maids, taken captives by Achilles a*d Patroclus, 
. , 34m 

Mankind, 90, 2 19 : Biafs of 50 : Original pr aught 
of,6z : Plan of 128 : AfpeSsof 132 : Nature 
if 153* * 66 j 193* 194 : tratjitory, '48, 176 : 
whence, 37, 43 n : fprung frdm Hiatftn, 3 10 : 
iftJ not drop from an Oak, ibid, prime <Cbara£ters 
affembled, 312 : Weak fide of, 323 

Manners, Divifion of 11, 12 : Progrejfion of, 1*3 : 
*» wfotf Afey depend, 14 : natural, 23 : "te;fy jGt 
plea/ant, 24 : modern, 25 ; w*# painted, 33, 
336 : Manners, £w formed, 68 : ifow ***- 
founded, 214 : confined and uniform, 60, 292 : 
delicately connected, 136 : Manners, ancient, 
tmajfeftfd and fimple, 34 : ri/0/1 £ polifhed Lan- 
guage, 59; 60, 66 : /or/* *»* y&r tbemfelves, 43^ 
46, 55 • adjufted to Poetry, 24,34, 53, /* 57 : 
Manners, heroick, 57,58, 313,314 : Manners 
of the Times, 1 1 : *jP># 4 Language, 49 : «N&aX 
t bey follow, 13, 52 : *&Wr natural Progrejfion, ibid. 
/iWr Influence upon Poetry, 73, /o 82 : Manners, 
hqman, /Arir C^a/fr, according to Galen, 7 n ( k ) ; 
f*»»0/ £* counterfeited, 33, 59, 314 : their Souree 
fnd Connexion, 333 : Publick' Manners, their 
Power, 73, 339 : Weftern, carried over the Hel- 
lefpont,2j03 : Briti(h,w76 r*#<?# to Women, 34* 
Manners tg tfamer, «?fe»^ t 116, 117, 132, 338, 

.341 
Marcellinus, Ammianusj, I44 n s 

Marcellus, his Tutor, 9 n 

J^Iars, what he rcprefents, 215 
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^Ia*$yas, 94 n(t), 95 

Martial, bis Epigram upon a Beau, 56 n 

Marvellous, the Nerve of Poetry, 26 : modern Sup- 
plement of it, 69 
Mathematicks, invented* 65 n : applied to Nature^ 

333 
Maxims in Poetry and Language, 29, 46, 47, 55, 

. 64,71,88,120,149,163 

Mayor, Lord, bis Show, 25 

Meafure, in Poetry, whence, 39 : in Mufick, 94, 

95 : in Life, 159, 219 : bow examined > 313 : 

i/i Paraw W Effects, 120 

Mechanicks, w&tr* invented, 228 

Mjedes *m? Perfians, 22911 (*), 230 

Mediaji Empire, unknown to Homer, 237,238 

Mediterranean Sea, failed by the Phenicians, 

235,^36, 237, 275 : Coaft of it laid out, 242 : 

Voyage round it, 272,286 

iMelampus, bis Hi/lory, 93,100,108,174,179 

;M ele a c ie r , his Death, 3170 

Melesander, an Epic-Poet> 96 

.Memphis, 135*136,209 

MEM<MTH2> 209 

Men, refemble the Conjtitution of their Country, 42 : 
like the Leaves of Trees, 48, 176 : admire what 
they under ft and not, §o : whence they take their 
Sentiments, 54 : when left known, 63 : like In- 
dian Feathers, 64 : their Inter eft ferved, 77 : 
where they fir ft appeared, 230 n ( f J 2 their com- 
mon Weaknefs, 323 ; deified, 314 : defcribed % 

. 315 
Menander, his Character, 30 : Period of Man- 
ners when be wrote, 68 : invented and ' per felled 
New Comedy, 75 

C c 4 Meneiav* 
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Menelaus, 21 : bis Epithet, 328 : fights with 
Paris, ibid, bis Conduit with refpeS to his Wife, 

342 
Menon, a Dialogue of Plato* s, 3 16 n (•) 

Mentes, a Friend of Homer* s, 145 

Merchants, firjt infiruS the Greeks, 45 : Pheni- 

cian Merchants, Se6t. XI. 

Mercury, bis Province, and Rival-Power, 215 

Meridian-LTne, drawn by the Phenicians, 285 

Messina, Faro of, 246,247,250 

Metaphor, its Origin, 38, to 43 ^ fettled into an 

Art, 84 : employed in Learning, gg, 102 : Time 

for inventing it, 120, 157, 158 : Syftem of it, 

where, 169 : defined, 327 

Mettle, when Jhown, 64,124 

Mexico, Conqueft of, 24 

Mi or Me, Aqua, 195 n ( c ) 

Midas, an Inventer in Mufick, 9411 ( r ) 

Milton, the Period when he wrote, 65,66 

Mimnermus, the Poet, bis Epithet to Afia, 5 n ( h ) 

Mind, human, bow formed, 11, 12 : narrow, 33 : 

broken by Terror, 62 : capable of a Sett, 1 15,123 : 

exbauftedby trifling, 1 16,1 17 :' its Powers ftretcbed, 

333 

A Mind, made the World, 87, 88, 220 : fit for 
Poetry, 116 n ( r ), 168 : peat, its Char a- 
tteriftick, 147, 159 : agitated, its Manner, 160 : 
debauched by Mufick, 226 : how made happy, 
219 : feldom feized, 300 : tainted by Envy, 332 : 
Levity of Mind, 340 

Minerva, 148 : why faid to favour the Greeks, 
215: and direft Uly ffes, 2 1 6 

Minos, 20, 188, 193 : bis ConduSt and Character* 

1 194 : the. Companion cfjoyc, 195 : not a Cre- 
tan, 196 

Miracles, 
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Miracles, 3 : Speciofa Miracula, 128, 129 : Coun- 
try Miracles, ibid. Ufe of Miracles, 149, 218, 
220 : when not decried, 149 : bow darkened,i&y : 
when /wallowed, ibid, when fought for, 333 

Mirth, Returns of it, 123 

Mifery, where intenfe, 244 : Face of Mifery, 319 
Misti or Meferi, 141 n( ! ) 

Mi thri dates, the Great, bis Favourite, 9 n 

Model *'» Poetry, 34 9 73» 74 : i/# i%fw f 338 : 
Homer' j, what, 34, 312 : Trilfino'j, 32 

Model of the World, 220 

Modern Sages, unlike the Anient, 78,799151 

Moderns, w£y Strangers to Nature, 25 : under/land 
their own Manners, 33 : their firft Poets, 114 
Moliere, Af*»/ <fe, &>w A* /nW />// Comedies, 121 
Mon Gibel, 5^ Etna. 

Monkifh Hiftory licked up, 62 

MonofyllabJcs, imperfonal, 40 

Monfters, by whom defcribed, 240 : HomerV, 246 : 

their Manners, 263 

Moon, bow reprefented, 173 : her Names, 178 : 

another World, iyg 

Moors, poetical, 40 n (*), 43 

Mopsus, founds the Clarian Oracle, 205 

Moralift, bis Direfiion for true Pleafure, 1, 2, 57, 

219,220 : for avoiding falfe, . 259 

Morals, their Source, 12 : improved, 127, 147 : 

Syftemof, 166 : ancient DoSrine, 220 : Mafter 

of Morals, 325 : Precepts, when forfaken, 333 

Morning, Z>/*r ^W<? where* 247,267 

Moschus, 4 Sidonian, /^y? /*fg£>/ /&<? Doftrine of 

Atoms, 282 

Mot he leVayer, 11 n 

Motte, Houdancour, Afo«/I de la, 57 

Mountains, 
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Mountains, Burning, 249,250,257 

Multitude, bow governed, 78 ; credulous, 150 : 
Bridle of, 50,151 

Munoth, Imagines, i95n( c ) 

^iufe, direffs the Anions of Men, 132 : her Fa- 
vours, 164 : Invocation of , 178 

Muses, Tamers of Mankind, 78 : employed by 
Lawgivers, 86 : and in all Sciences* 185 : tkeir 
Lover, 96 : Favourite 157 : Son, 227 : appear 
to Hefiod, 151 : their Profejfion, 152 

Musaus, 73, 86 i bis Cbarafter and Works* 91, 
ibid, n (*) : copied %y Homer, 174, 175, 176 : 
a Thracian, 305 

Mufick, Grecian, 94, ibid, n (*) : its Inventer, 96 : 
pbUofopbical, 153 : ecftatick, 215 : jts Power, 
226 : forbid in Egypt, 106J: circumftribcd,\#j n, 
211,212 : ancient Maflers of it, 305 

$lufter-Roll of the Grecian and Trqjan Armies, 

300 
'Myrmidons, 295,317 

Myftet'tes, their Ufe among the Ancients, 50, 90, gg 2 

Oral Myfteries, 169 : Bendidian/j* Lemaos, 203 ; 

Latona'; in Afia, 207 ; Myfteries in Homer*j 

Writings, 32; : why, 324, ^328 

.Myfticifm ,*#*#*/, 8 6, 1 8 1 

Mythology, its .Influence upon Mankind, 78 : 

its Foundation, 88, 136 : brought into Greece, 

97 : improved there, ibid. Homef 's, little under- 

flood, 148 : Socrates why barren in it, 154 : its 

powers, 157 : has the Appearance of Madnefi, 

159, 162 : two Kinds of it, 167 : Egyptian, 1 69 : 

whether learned £y Homer, 173 : Sources of bis 

Mythology, 179 : Cretan, 212 ;' its Ufe in Poetry % 

213, to 218 : in Life, ^\Z,to^^\ 
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'AMES, bow invented, 38 : proper, bowim- 

pofed, 2 34 • how foftened in Hdmer, 302 : 

Roman Names* hutjb, ibid, intpojjible to infert in 

Verfe, ibid, proper Names ftiffen Poetry, 310 i 

polijhed and prepared for Homer, ibid. 

Naples, Gotft-of, 251 : Bay of 9 -260,261 

National Char after, 13 : Rites, neciffkry, 79 

Nations expelling bne another, 15, i$>*i : Northern f 

when known to /£; Greeks, 181, 287 : Homer'f 

Account of them, 240 : covered with Darknefs* 

2 45* 2 7i> 2 7 2 • Nations relinquijhipg their Seats, 

302, ^30? 
Nature, /»<?/? Perception of, 5, 6, j 16, 126, 157 : 
Afpeftsof, 10, 88, 160 : Powers* 88, 102, ,148, 
166, 167 : Univerfal Nature, 215 : alone, forms 
Chora fters, 315 z followed, 324, 327 ; /&* ^ 
**fc» 70, 344 : £*r Image in Hpmer, ibid, 

Nausicaa, 344 

Navigation, Greeiafi, 15 : Phenician, 23 1, 235, 
266, 268,287 : HomerV, 145,212 : Ulyffes^ 
$47 : MenelausV, 272 : Navigation defcribed by 
Homer, 3 2 5*» 

Naxos, 234 

Neceflity, Parent of Invention^ 19* 2 3» 3 3° 

Nemesis, a powerful Goddefs, 221 

Neoptolemus, killed by a PrUft, 205 : a Tra- 
gedy, 3*9 
Neptune, I48,i5 2 ^5' 6 > i 9 6 > 2 i5> 2 i6 
Nestor, 18,28 : bisCbarafter, 314 

$ewton, S/rlfaac, '?97» 333 n. 

'Nile, 
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Nile, Banks of, 5 : why called the Ocean, 100 n : 
a Pajfage to Hell* 136, 277 : forms the Lower 
Egypt, 145 n : Caufes of its annual Overflowing, 

Nineve or Ninos, 238 n ( r ) 

Ni reus, beautiful and unwarlike, 3 14 

N6n, Filius, 195 n ( c ) 

Nonfenfe, where fufpeSed, 158 
Numbers, applied, 333. See Arithmetick. 

Nymph, carried of by the Wind, 222 : Telchine 

Nymphs, 200 : Nymphs facrifced to, 102 n 

°- 

OAKS, not the Parents of Men, 3 10 

Obelifk, Egyptian, turned into an Helio- 
trope, 285 
Obfcurity, its Ufe, 287 
Ocean, its Etymology, ioon r the Nile, 136 : Lord 
of it, 20, 195 : the general Boundary, 236 
Odyffey, its Character, 60 : its SubjeEt, 291, 318 : 
Author, 135 : Wonders, 286 : bow produced, 345. 
See Homer. 
(Echalia, Sacking of, a Poem, 127 n (*) 
Oeconomy, defcribed, 119 : of Eolus, 254 : /*ig6/ 
£y Homer, 321 : whole fome for young Ladies, 340 
Oedipus, 183 
Og, Limes, 100 n 
Oil, *0 Ingredient of Plea fur e, 112 : wiy, ibid. 
Ointments «/W ty Ladies, 144 n (0 

OlTOAINOr (to TO All* 0-fT/AA) 89 

Olen, tbeLyclan, 9$ 

Olympus, 73*95 n (U 9 6 > 97 

Onion, worfhipped, 173 n 

Onoma* 1 

1 
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Owomacritus* a Lawgiver, 54 n : and Poet,%6,$% 

Opera, an unmeaning Thing, - 226 

Opinion, creep upon us, 300 : fond Opinion, its 

Power, . . 324 

Opium, invented by Ladies, 139 

Ops or Rhea, 156,203 

Oracles, anciently in Verfe, 40 : refemble Homer** 

Ptrfes, 73 : why admired, 163 : Fountains of 

Knowledge, 190 : a chief Part of Worfhip, 204 : 

Reformers of Mankind, 2 1 2,2 13 

Orapollo, Niliacus, 172 n (*} 

Orators, born in Afia, 9 n : Succejfions of, 75, 77 : 

the mqfi fluent of Auguftus'j Court, (Haterius), 

121 

Oratory, 75, 129 : taught by Homer, 321 

Order, facred. . See Fathers, Priefts, 

Order of a Nation, 35 : of a Town, 117 

Orythia, : <i Nymph, 222 

Oroebantius, an Epic-Poet, 96 

Orphan Circumftance, ^Andromache, 343 

ORPHE US r defcribes the ancient favage Life % 

41 n, 263 : his Addrefs to his Son, 50 : bis 

Poems, ibid, n ( b ) : refembles Homer'J Verfes, 73 : 

when he was born, ibid, a Lawgiver and Poet, 85 : 

his Character, Hiftory, Principles, and Writings, 

89, 90, 91: an Inventer of Arts, 94 n ( f ) ( l j : 

Dijpute about bis Age, 98, 101 : Ms Idea of Hell, 

whence , 137 : bis Doftrine and Manner, 155 t 

copied by Homer, 175,/* 179 : bis Hymns, 207 : 

a Thracian, 306 : Abridgement of his Life by Eu- 

ftathius, ibid, n ( q ) : out-Jiript by Homer in bis 

greateft Excellency, 325 11 

Orpheus and Eurydice, a moving Story, 325 

Ortvoia, 
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Ojotyoia, * Country* 206 : near Sjrm* 28/4 : ^ 

Mr/*, ibid, her Statue, ibid. 

Ofi rites, 4* Herk* taifcs the Dead* 2,23 

Out-laws, f£* Planters of Greece, 44*45 n 

Ovid, r*/**j * Hymn of Homer'.*, 14411 (*) : bis 

Opinibn of the Gods* 150 : defcribes tb+ Fields of 

Troy* 295 

P; 

|AI*AMEDES* dn Inverter tfjrts 9 94.n( { ): 
faid to be the Author of the Iliad, 331 

Paukphatus, kis. Hytory and fFritings* 97 

Fa l e r mo, the Habitation of a Siren, 260 it 

Pallas. See Minerv^ 

Pampho, bis Mafler and Writing* 88 : copied by 

JHLomer, 89 

Pan, the Son of Mercury, 94 h (') : feigned Ifh 

fcription on bis Altar* 107 : an old Egyptian Deityt 

*7< 

pAtfDARirs, $98 n \ faithlefi* 314 

Parable, 84. S<* Allegory, Metaphot 
Paradife Loft, Miltop'j, a divine PUn* 6f 

Paris, a Pupil of Venu^ 2 1 7 : a Judge tf Clothes* 
281 : effeminate* 314 • 2%tf ft? He&or, ibid. 
j!g&/j Menelaus, 3*9 : mentioned diftantly by He- 
len, 342 
Parrhasius, the famous Painter* <i>8ri 
Parties i» Ci/ta, 2j : Aft of Partieli Unknown to 
Homer, 337 
Parte rotte, ^«/.Lipari, 250 
Paflions, human j how raifed*2y*6^ 151, 313 : «r- 
vent Languages* 38 : influence them* 41,42,43 i fow 
expreffed* ibid, bow eluded, 117 : when canvaffed* 
125 : twfrr* created* 147 : yp0&» tt 152 ! r*g* r 
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tdted* 21 1 : dijjemkled i 339 : refrgned, 340: /itfr' 
C«rfa, 50 : fjtar P*i/?, 55 : /Mr P/*y, 337 : 
their Language 344 : Social Paffions, where 
prevalent* 58 : bow infpired, 78, 86 : Poetick 
Paffion, 120, 149 : i/# Torrent* 157 : i/j C**/Sv 
161 : refembles Madnefs, 162 : ungovernable, 168 : 
blends Extremes, 214 : when to he attained, 288 : 
Prophecick Pajfion^ 163 

Paftoral £^», Injlfuftkns for it* 107 n 

Pfcan, famous one to Apollo, 132 : Paeans, w£i* 
^?r/J «/W, 188 :>«r/y */ Delphi, 189 : Cretan 
Pseans, 188,212 

Pelasgi, 44 : their Letters, 87, 94, 180 : the 
Planters of Greece and Italy, 306 t a great Na- 
tion, ibid, given to change, 307* expelled front 
Troy, ibid, carry Grecian Manners into the high 
Country, 308 

Peleus, the Father of Achilles, 144 n (*) 

Peloponnesus, Origin of the Name, 20 : by whom 
planted, ibid. 45 n : Coaft of, defcribed by Homer, 
212,213 : poffejfed by Barbarians, 305 n (*) 

Pelops, how made King, 20, 45 n : a Phrygian, 
85 : his Story, from Pindar, 152 n 

Penelope, 79> , 3°>344 

People, their Security, 23 : effe&s of their Happi* 
fiefs on Poetry, 26,2s. See Commonalty, Vulgar. 
People <?/Athehs, made wife by their CHmate, 6n : 
fcurrilous, 67 : their Picture, ibid. ft 

Pericles, eftabli/bed a Democracy, 69 

Periods <?f /fo Grecian Hiftory, 13, 14 : gf /£* 
World, 220 : <?//£* Trojan War, 2 9**3*7 

Perfian Monarch, 23, 169, 238 n : Perfian Empire, 
its Founder, j6n : enflaved Egypt, 147 : tmnf- 
tnitted Arts, 230 

Perfoa, 
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Perfon, Make of it* corresponds with the Temper* 

330 
Perfons, known by Homcr f 296, 297 : effeSs of 
this Knowledge, 300,325 

Perfuafion, difficult in Poetry, 296,300 

Petrarcha, 33> 2 5m(») 

Phalanthus, dwelt in Rhodes, 234 

Phancy, a Female* write* the Iliad, 135 

Ph a n 1 t es, the facred Scribe* ibid. 

Pharmacia, a Nymph* 223 

Pharos, its Difiance from the Land, in Homer, 

145 n 
Phbbus. See Apollo. 

Phbmius, Homer's Majler, 82 : a Pbilofopber and 

Poet, ibid, n, 318 : bis Library* 98 

Phemonoe, invents Hexameter Verfe* 88 : the firfi 

Pythia, ibid, n ( f ) 

Pheni.cia, 44, 84, 145, 230, 232, 236, 281 

PHE NIC LANS, Merchants, 19 : inftru£t the 

Grteks, ibid, the Cretans, 197 : invent Arts,\^* 

229 : an ancient Nation, 230 : their Language 

and Policy* 231 : how diftingui/hed* ibid, found 

Cities* 232 : inftruft Homer, ibid. 236, 237 : 

. propagate their Gods* 233 : give Names to the 

Cyclades, 234 : make annual Voyages, 236 : feign 

the Planftae, 250 : give a Name to Eolus, 255 : 

and to Hooaert Monjiers* 267 : trade upon the 

Red-Sea, ibid, the Tyrrhene Sea, 268 : the Weft 

Coaft of Spain, 275 : give rife to Elyfium, 276 : 

their Character, 279 : The Jews of Antiquity, 

ibid. Men of Science, 281 : their Theology* 282 : 

inflruct Pherecydes, 283 : draw a Meridian Line % 

284 : their Winter Retreat* ibid, their Sea-men* 

252,2^7 

Phenomenon* 
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Phenomenon, fingular, 4 : of the Nile*/ Overflow* 

ing, 171 : Phenomena of the Worlds 322 

Pherecydes, one of the firft Writers in Profe, 38 : 

a Scholar of the Phenicians, 283 : bis Country 

defcribed, ibid, makes a Heliotrope, 285 

Philemon, Menander'j Cotemporary, 75 

Philoctetes, a Subjeff: of Tragedy, 319) 

Philomela and Progne, their. Story, where, 304 

Philofophers, of Ada. the Lefs, jx\ (*) : Prince of, 

91 : Legijlators and Poets, 85 : Tbeologues, 78 n I 

incredulous, 149 : borrow from the Jews, 229 : 

when reftored, 33$ 

Philofophy, when fir ft ftudied in Greece, 45, 85 i 

in what Manner, ibid. 97, to 109 :. Egyptian, 

147,169. ( See Mythology. ) afftfted Religion, 

181 : the moft ancient, 211 : in Lacedemofi and 

. Crete, ibid, n : Pythagorick, 86, 219: AtomicaJ, 

282 : Phenician, 283 : taught by Homer, 322, 

323, 324 : Method to be obferved in it\ 325 i 

takes a new Face, 333 : reftored to its fir ft Luftre, 

ibid, 
Philostratus, 89, ibid, n (*) : his Opinion of "Ho- 
mer, 325 n ( l ) 1 of bis Veracity, 331 n (pJ: where* 
in be blames. him, 333 

Phlege.thon, the Burning- River, 270,271 

Phoeltusj by whom founded, 194 

Phoroneus, civilized the Pcloponnefus, 198 

Photius,. the Patriarchy 9 2 n(*) 

jpHRYGlANS, 85,197,297,305,306 

Phthia, the Country of Achilles, 186 

Piety, prcfeffedby Bards, 107, 108 5 praifed by Ho* 

mer, i 345 

Pindar, how nurfed, 76 n(*) i his Account of Ho* 

mtv's Pofterityi 108 n : bis Scboliaft, in : his 

. Cbaratter $ 152 

D d Piracy, 
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Piracy, thought honourable* 15^6,143 

Places, known and defcribedby Homer, 493, to 497 : 
not fiSitioui* ibid* effeSt of this Knowledge 295,3 25 
Plagiarifm, where fufpeBed* 73> I 35»i75>33 2 

Plains of Babylon, 5 : Afiaiick, 23 : Afiyrian, 26: 
Trojan, 293 : Theflaliac, 3 16 

Plan of Paradife Loft, 66 : Plan of Mankind* 1243 
Plan of Dominion* 337 : a Pott's Plan, 326: Ho- 
mer' s* bow laid out* 317 
pLANCTiE, Clafhing-Roefo* 249 r mfari, 251, /* 

Planets, their Power* 76, ibid, n ( d ) (•) ( f )» 169 

PLAfO* defcended from a God* 76 n (*) : his 
Dialogues* what* 30 : Prince of the Pbilofophers* 
91 : .bis Opinion of the human Capacity, 33 n : 
of the Invent ers of Arts* 94 n ( r ) : of a Poetick 
Mind* 116 n : of Homer* j Way of living* 127 : 
of his Friends* ibid, of bis Capacity for Bujinefs f 
128 : of the Infpiration of Potts* 131, 132 : of 
Egyptian Sculpture and JMuftck* 147 n : of the 
Generation of the Gods* and religious Belief* 151 n : 
of what conftilutes a Poet* t$\ n : of the obfeure 
Nature of Poetry* 158 n : of Madnefs* prophetick* 
expiatory* and poetical* 163, 164 : of Egyptian 
Hymns* 169 n : of the Cretan Laws* 194 : of 
the oldeft Pbilofophy* 212 : of the Delphick Ora- 
cle* ibid, bis Af after* 219 : Orignnl of bis Ti- 
rriacus, ibid, n : when be lived* 221 : bis Opi* 
nion of Mythology* ibid. Advice about explaining 
Allegories* 222,223 

Plays,, ancient* 340. See Comedy, Tragedy. 

Players, 289 : muft forget tbemfelves 9 ibid. 

Pleafantry, where intolerable^ 55*56 

Pleafure* 
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Pleafute, Hbfiners if* 52 : a daftardly Pajion* 53 : 

natural and elegant l , 124 : genuine* 125 : Potions 

for it* 140, 141 : reconciled with Order * 146 ; 

inlelleflual* 155 : Hieroglyphic): for Pleafure* 170 : 

deceitful* how avoided* 259 

Fleafares 0/ PrienJjhip* x i of the Ancients* 112 : 

t *f /fo Imagination * 1 54 : 0/ Homer* j Poetry* 3 1 1 i 
of Love andWinei^o : fpoil Characters* 31^ 

Pliny, 68 n : to Char after* 83 : recounts the In- 
venters of Muftck* 94 n (') : grto /A* Hiftofy of 
an Obelijk* 285,286 

Plunder, when honourable* 16* 17, 316, 341 n i 
fyhonymbus with Food* 41 n ( b ) 

Plutarch, to Account of the Origin of Speech i 
38 n ( d ) : c/ the Age before Thefcus, 53 n : 0/ 
t£e old Philofopbyi 86 n ( m ) : of Orpheus, 89 : cf 
Apolkfr Statue* 92 n ( p ) : of Olympus'* Mk- 
Jick* 96 : of the religious Rites of Egypt, 173 n : 
if the Writing of Oracles* 185, 1&6 ; of Homtv's 
univerfal Science* 321 

Pluto, what* 215,226 

Po, the River* 146 n 

Poem, its Bane* 27, 164 : Points* Whin produced^ 
83 : how* 88, 163 : wberey 184 

Poet, what* 154, 155 : bow diftinguifhed* ibi& 
what be can defcnbe* 29 : tnufi not be frighted* 
61, 62 : to Province* 92 : to ^ Materials, 
311 : to Pfo/*, w/<fe, 326 

Poets, the two great eft* 8 n : their Power* 29 : copy 
Nature* 69 i bow forme d 9 J 3* 74, 78 : rar<?, 724 
1 53 j 1 54 : delicate, 72,115 : deprived of Under- 
Jianding*i$i i Poets* undent* why admired* 55*56 i 
their Cbara£Ier*j2* 106,113 : Subjects* 79, 87^ 
102, 106 : Afr» bf Science* 107 : of Piety, ibi& 
Modern, rtfer* unfortunate* 24* 15 2 fuccefsful* 
D d 2 33 : 
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33 : fi r fi °f them, 1.14 : exceed in Defcriptions, 
47, 293, 295 : feldom perfuade, 296, 300. See 
Bards. 
Poets, born in the leffer Alia, 8 n ( n ) 

Poetry, before Profe, 38 : its Province, 39 : 
Caufes of its Decay, 53 : none without Virtue, 
ibid. 57, 58 : Conditions required, 71, 72, 114, 
115 : mufi be intelligible, 119 : bow produced, 
i^o, 133, 149,164 : preferred by Law, 106, 
169,211 : mujl ufe Ftttion, 152 : naturally ob- 
fcure, 158, IbiJ. n (*) : its Ufe, 218 : Laws, 
329 : all its Forms in Homer, 319,320,321 

Point of Time, when Homer wrote, 46 : Point of 
View, . 3 1 r 

Poland, Candidate for the Crown of, 241 

Polity, an Enemy to Poetry, 26, 27, 116, 313 : 
when formed in Greece, 54 : human, its Perfec- 
tion, 84, 146, 186, 192 : Arts of, 194 : School 
of, 86 : what it produced, 99 

Polidamna, an Egyptian Lady, 138 

Polifhing, itsEjfefts on Language, 55,58 : on Men, 

33 6 
Politenefs of Stile, 58 : of Manners, 328,336 

"Poly bws, accurate, 256 : thinks well of Homer, 

259 

Polydamas, prudent, 314 

Polytheifm, not invented by Homer, 280 

Pomp, admired, 25 : Pomp of Words, 154,300 
Pompey the Great, his Counsellor, 9 n : his Tutor, 
ibid. Tutor of his Children, ibid, vifits Pofido- 
. nius, ibid. 

Pompe'V, Sextus, bis Friend, 9 n 

Pontus, Native of, 304 

Pope, 
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^ope, Mr. his Rape of the Lock, 34. : Art of Poe- 
try, 42 : Tranjlation of the Iliad, 336 
Poppies, their Juice prefcribed by Hippocrates, 

144 n( f )' 
Portugal, Reviews a Book paffes in it, 63 n 

Po rtugues'e, gave Names to Countries, 234 

Posidonius, bis Reply to Pompey, 9 n : his Ac- 
count of the Epicurean Pbilofophy, 282 , 
Poffeffion, decided by Force, 23 
Poffeffion, poetick, 159. See Metaphor* Mytho- 
logy. 
Power, arbitrary, its Effefts, 60 : tyrannical, 334' 
Powers, unknown, 50 : their Ufe, 78 : Powers of 
: Nature, < 8&,io2,i 67 
Prayer, / 39, 108, 163V* 05,3 29 . 
Prefages, powerful, 221 : of the Weather, 256 
Prefence, divine, its Influence, 149,160' 
Preffurc upon the Mind, 62, 158 : upon Learning, 

/ 333 

Priam, comforted by Achilles,* 48 : his Dominion, 

238 : its Extent, 297 : reigned over nine Pro* 

vinces, 298 n \: fec&ued no Affiftance from Eu- 

• rope, 306 : indulgeiit to 'Paris,' 3 14 : wifely an- 

fwered by^ Helen, 342 : bis loft Speech to He&or* 

ibid. 
Priapus, an Oracle, 205 

Pride, a Foundation of Morals, 166 

Priefts, Popifh, damp Learning, 61 : Heathen, loved 
Authority, 84 : kept the Laity in Ignorance, ibid. 
201 : Egyptian, 136, 137, 138 : circumcifed, 
173 : their Difciple, 200 : Britifh,i69 : Tufcan* 
. 208 : precife+ 227 : free from T&ct, 231 : Ro- 
dman, 264 

D d 3 Princes, 
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Princes, Admirers of Homer, 2,322 : kept a Bard 
in their Court* 80 : Grecian, 312 : jffftmbly. of 
Princes * Homer* j Subjeft* 313. See Heroes. 
Principle, good one* creates the World* 219 : Prin- 
ciple of Mqfeus'j Pbilojbpby* 92 n («.) : firfi 
Principle of Being> iy% \ Principles of the Sciences^ 
in Homer ? 321, {0327 

Prior, Mr. 115 n(*) 

Privilege, Poetich* . 2$, 2^ 

Probability * Meafure of it* 121,28 6,z&7,2&8, 

problem *7» Literature* propofej by Velleius, 74, to 78 
Proceffions, Bacchic, 201, i^id. n (*). 

Proclus, writes in Defence of Homer, 214^ 

Proconnesus, the Country of Anfteus, i£j 

Prodicus the C$an* \xy x 

Progeny, moral* difficult to trace* 136 

Progreffion of Manners* 13 : wbtn obfervable* 14 J: 
' its effeEls on Corner, 17, 18, 22 ? %$ r 34, 35 ; 
oH Learning and learned Men* yy* 78 ; on Lan- 
guage, 43>44> 46 : 0* RtbgiMf 5 l > 5**9,°* i q6 \ 

107,190 

Promontories 0/ the Morea, 2 j.2 .: of the Coaft- of 
Italy, 246, 247, 259 : Circeian, 248, 249, 262, 

" *66. 
Pronapides, an Athenian, Homer* j Maftet* 180, 

i8z 
Prophecy, 40, 92, 132, 158, ibid, n (?J V 162, 

186, to 203 
Propontis, 181, 245 \ Coajt of* under Priam, 298 
proportions, uncouth* So : of the World, 107, 167, 

169, 220, 324 : of'Ufe % ?54, See M^fures. 
frofe, later than Verfe* 3?> 2 $2 

Proserpine, Rape of* 89 : her Myfieries 9 .93 

Protagoras 0/Abdera a 127 

Prote- 
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Protesilaus, appears to a Hermit* 3$4>335 

Proteus, ftippery* 224 : 4be SearPropbet* 274 

Provence, Trovadores of* 114 

Psammeticvs, King of Egypt, 19 

Ptolemy, Philopatcr, ?n(«) 

Pyramid, cf Srafs* 28 5 : Egyptian Pyramids* 244 
Pvthagoras, A/i Manner , 86 : Aw Dejigns* ibid, 
ftu Promife to an Adept* 99 rt : £« Mafiers* 229, 
28*3 : -£u Pbilofopby* 219, 220, 221 

Pythagoreans. /0//0W Orpheus, 90,283 

Pythia, 185. &; Phemonoe* 
JVthOs, 186 : Pythian Games* 189 







U A CK E RY in Mufick and' Ceremonies* 306 
n(^) \ in Wondtrs*. iSin( m ) 

Quality, Ladies of* 341 

Queen, in the Eneid,' 340 

Quibble, when in vogue % 55 

Quucrfs, Don, jon ( f ), 114^ 338 

R, 

RA !B B Pj, . tbeir Dotlrine, 2 29 

Rap? of the Lock] 34 ' : qf Proferpine, . 89 
Rapture., 'its Origin* 88, 160 : promoted* \xy % 120, 
132 : ungovernable* 168 : regulated* V~ %i% 
Realities, powerful in Poetry* 150. » 5^ Truth* , 
Reafon, wbere* danger oris, 62,154,221,288 

Records, Egyptian, 87,136 : Pbenician,. 28$ 

Red-Sea, 230,231,266,267 

D d 4 Reduan* 
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Reduan, a Moor, 40 n( f ) 

Refugees, Egyptian, • 44*45 ^85,233 

Regions, infernal, 220,268,316 

Relations (Analogies) imaginary, 130 : fubtile, 
*55 ' Collection of, 169 : abjlratted, 242 

Relief, fupernatural, 334 : fortuitous, 340 

Religion, its Influence, 12 : upon Language, 49, 
51 : Grecian, its Origin, 50, 85, 93, 98, to 103, 
137 : a Subject for Poetry, 78 : School of it, 86, 
190 : ajftjted Philofophy, 181, 218, 220 : re- 
trains from Vice, 219 : PuUick, promoted, 78, 
79, 108, 149, j6p, 344 : written againft, by 
yvbom, 78, 151 

Removes of bribes and Nations, 15*16,21,308 

Rendezvous of Princes, wl$ere, 3 1 3 

Reputation, religious, where delicate, 190 '.political, 
. bow fupportedr '339 

Referve, in' Characters, 338 ; Italian, , 340 

Reftraints on Writing, 63 

Return of the Greeks, a Poem, 8,2 n, 319 

Returns of the Sun, why in Syros, 284 

Retz, Cardinal de, '" ' 117 n ( l ) 

Revolutions in Slates, 13, 14 : in Manners, ibid, 
in Learning, 66, 74, to '$, 212, 227, to 230,333, 

' -i 334 

Rhada, dominari, r .-r' l 3& n ( c l 

Rhadamanthus,, .195,^10 : jiellop, ' 274 

Rhapfodifts, concealed' their Na?nef, l $3 ys Hefio^ 
• and Homer ty the 'Number, 127, 'See'lbftd. 
Rhea or Ops^ 156 : what ? , " : 203 

Rhodes, ;n ('), 8n{«), (?) 9 n, 199, 203, 

: -> 234 

Rhyme^ abandoned x ■..••-' 32 

~ £*ccr, 
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Ricci, Father* 41 n 

Richelieu, Cardinal de* 61 n 

Riches, their Influence* *9> 2 5>53jI46 

Rio Grande, in America, 234 : dela Plata, ibid. 

Rites, myfterious* 50 :: national* 79,80 : holy* go : 

Orpbick* 100 ; funeral, ibid, borrowed* i%6 : «*- 

pia/ory, 163 : Egyptian, 173 ni imported* 207 : 

Phenician, 234 : favage* v . f 264 

Rivers, beautiful* 5 : £<n/j, 102, ibid; n .2 rai£ /Pfo- 

*fer, 128 : form Iflands, 1*4.5 ° : infernal* 136,137, 

269 
Rocks, Clajhing* 247 : jfofa of the Sirens, ibid 
259 : ScyllaV Rock* 248 : floating Roch* 251 : 
. ^ r/ > ... 254. 

Rome, Founders of % 76 n ( * ) :[J^yirefs of the 
World* 65 : a P/v?y /* Pw*r, ibid. Commons of 
. R^mc, .'.-;. 219. 

Roman Empire* its Horofcope by. Virgil,. 76 n f c ) : 
. Eloquence* adw\redi^ l ; Names* harjh* : 302 
Romans, braveft of them* murdered* 6g r : origi- 
nally Banditti, 339 ; forced into Virtue* ibid. &w, 
corrupted, 63 n, 339 : obliged to .dijfemble* \b\A m 
, haughty, '-.... .340 

Romanzes, ^ feW ^ ^^ f^ Spa,ijQ,x ( . 40 a. 
Ruffi2ii\* prof ejid*;. ./. .. 339 

R liners, I rifli, their Prof eJJion%, . 114 

RyTHAfys, powerful* , . J20 

SACRIFICES, attended onby Poets, 80, 114:. 
promote Rapture* 88 :' myflick* zqj ; /a the Sea- 
Gods, 25 ^ : human, 264 ;• infernal*' 269 

gages, Grecian, 85 : modern* 14$ : "ancient* ibid/ 
Jewilhj 230 : perfected \ 334 

Saints* 
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Saints, their Legends collected, 6z 

Salignac, Franfois de. Set Fenelod. 
Sam os, by whom governed, 234 

Stixiochracian Myfieries, 203 

San&ioft, to a Do&rine, vof : to a Cheat* 160 

San&ity, a Poe&s Cbara&tr, 109 J efficacious, 149 
Sahnazawo* iw Arcadia; 107 

Sarpedon, peoples Ionia, 207 

Saturn, 2>ij Stfry, 156, 157 : Timb> 196,216 
Satyr, i/j Origin, 88 ; Satyr painted, 165 

Scamander, Springs of, 295 

Scepsius, Demetrius, 295 

Scholiaft, nemelefs, in : Homer's, 284 

Science, /fy? jtfiir 0/, 80 : <foiw* /row Egypt; 85 : 
Mqftersof, 108^109 : divine Scietke, 7.2^ 1 ffiefllji 

84,199,200,227 

Sciences, when invented, 66 : where, ibid n ( f ) ; 

* toire~drzi%vn, 130 : deliver &d in Verfe, 39, 40 : 

16, 185 v tranfmUted fror* the* Jim, 229, ^30 : 

*tf in I$6rafcr, 321^329 

Scipio, miraculoujly defiended, 7<>n(*) 

Scol, <Exitium, 248 n ( d ) 

Sculpture, [acted, 169 : where invented, 200 

Scylla, her Roc^i^S : wbut\fhtis, 249 

Scythians, when known to the Gneeki, 18* : de- 

fpife Houfes, 242 n : live among Ihrfes, 241 

Sea j Sovereignty of it, 20, 113,* 195 : its Children, 

198 : Mediterranean Sea, 236, 239, 242, 246, 

267,272 : Red-Sea, 236,266 ; Tyrrhene,267 : 

North-Seas, 268 

Sea-Towns, jfr/ enriched, 19 

Seasons, 4 1%*, 3.5 n (*) 

Seafons, w&r* marked^ 107, 285 : defcribed, 324, 

: : " 3 2 5* 

Secrecy j 
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3ecrccy in Religion, enjoined, 50 : i+ PhHofppky, &4* 
8 6 : Secrets , Knowledge of, 33$ 

Senator, Roman, 329 : bis Daughter, 340^ 

Senfations, natural, 116, 149 : high, ' 21$ 

Senfe, jfe ProduS of every Climate, 6 

Sentiment*, www/y, bani/bed, 62 : »*W*, 149 : their 
Sbadowings, ibid. Sentiments of the human Heart, 

Seventy, 4 Koroan GharjLffer* 339 

Slud$$ w -P**> 58 

Shade of Achilles, 316 : ofVlytks, 332 : Oracle 

of the Skad^ t/ 26^t Sb#fa eanjkbej? cofiurmng 

Homer, by Apptw, &3 

Sheer-Wici the. Refufe of true, 55 

Shew ^f fi|r/«*, 3^9 

Shipping <wi Commerce, where, wderfiofid* %%, 231 

Ships, Greciap, 294^ ^95 : Catalogue cf r 2gf> : Siyt'y 

lent by Agamemnon, $16 

Show, Lord Mayor's, 25 : facred. Shows, %o% 

Shufan, a Lily, 144 n( f J> 

Sibyl, Erythrdan, 8 n : Sfiyls prophetic, 161, 163 : 

wild and objure, 192 

Sicily, i 10,249,250,252,254,258,260 n 

Sicilian 6 'freights,* 246 

SjDQif, Merchants of- 230 2 Latitude ofi 266* + 

its Diftance from- Italy,- 267 : whence enriched, 

275. : characterize^ 278 : famed for* fine dothes* 

280 : /<?r otrfofrj f%ri, ibid. jfcr\ Science^ 281 

Sigeum, 29$ 

Silence, enjoined, 59 : infthtut^ 86 

Simojs, /£* 2taw;, 295 

Simon 1 dbs, 8 n ( n ): improved Mufic^ , 95 n ( c ) 

Simplicity of Manners, 24 : amiable* ih$< 34 : *£■ 

/<?#* Language, 43, 55 : *<afau/j wf s a polijhed 

'gptech, 59 : Simplicity of St'de x 120,287,288 

' SlNON, 
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Sinon, a Subjett of Tragedy, 319 

Sir, Cantilena, 261 n ( x ) 

Sirilns, 247 : who, 259 : their Temple x 261 n( y ) 
Slavery, where intenfe, . 244,334 

Slaves, Market of, 143 : where valued, 243 : Croud 

of Slaves* 334 

Sleep, all-fubduing, 176 

Smyrna, 2 : Homer'* Temple there* ibid, n ( b ) 

zealous for him, 4 : the Place of his Education, 
.. : ■' . 82 

Sochates, bis Opinion ef Poetry, 153 : unpoetical 
bimfelf, 154 • w&y, ibid, bis Advice concerning 
facred Allegories, .2*21,22.2,223,224 

Socratick-School, 8 n (°), 75 

So^, where happy, 5* : 1/5 Effects, ibid. 6 n : Gre- 
cian, 14 : Natural Soil, 25 ; r?V£, 84 : Egyptian, 
144 : prophetic Soil, / 205 

Solitude, Advantages of, 1 24, 1 25 

Solmissus, /&* Mount of the, Curttes, 206 

Solomon, -5W»gj an'ArtiJlfrom Tyre, 281 : /uvjr*- 
/«/ a»J learned* . 283 

Solftices, marked upon a Meridian, 284,285 

Song 0/. Orpheus* 91, 155 :. of the old Poets, 78 ; 

.frags gflfis,- $69^ $** Hymns, 
^oothfayers, 132 : Soothfaying, 186,204 

SoEHOOtKSr perfects -Tragedy, » 75 

Sophonifba, 4 Tragedy, 33 

Sbporificks, Egyptian, 144 n (*) 

Soul, Effufion of, 157 : exalted, 163 : immortal* 
/ 1 79* 2 i? : *fr Conduttor, 215, S<?* Mind, 
Sounds, uncouth, Prefabs of Weather* 255 

; Spain, 
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.Spain, 238, 286 : when planted, .231, 232.: vi- 
ftted by Ulyffes, 272 : Wefi Coaft of, 275 : Re- 
. views, a Book mufi pafs in it, 63 

Spaniards, 198,234 : Spanifli Mines, .275 

Spartan Conftitution, 1 93,2 1 o 

Spells, 40 : bow broken, 227 : potent, 345 

Spirit, public k y 53 : generous and free, 61 : crufhed, 
62 : celeftial, 76 : afcendant over it, 105 : S/tfrtf 
0/ 4 Cy/wV*, 126 : qf* A$f6 Order, 226 : iwi** 
<ferag «S/>i>;7, 307 

Stars, their Influence, 76 

State, free, bow governed, 22, 36, 45 : bow en* 
Jlaved, 63 : State-Deftgns, 336 : ReafonsofState,6o 
Statue, Grecian, 311 : Statues, Telchinian, of 
Apollo and Juno, 200 : of Apollo in Delos, 93 
n (p) : of Latona and Ortygia, 206 

Statute-&?/7g\r, 169,211,212 

Stephen, King of Poland, 24c 

Stile, politick, 45 : poetick, 48, 302 : prevailing, 
51 : unaffected and artlefs, 55 : polite, 58 : Ho- 
mer'j Stile, 3>i 2 ° 

St\\\- Life, 35 : nobly defcribed, ibid, n («) 

Stoicifm, its Parent, 322 : high Stoicifm, when re- 
vived, : 333 
Stories, why fo thick in Homer, 122 : traditional, 
128 : inconnetted, 214 : -warmly told, 299 
ST R A BO, bis Account of Homer** Urw^fc i* 
Smyrna, 2 n ( b ) : of bis Pofterity in Chios, 3 
n ( c ) : of the Removes of the Grecian Tribes, 22 
n( m ) : of the frft Writers in Profe, 38 : of the 
firft Pythia, 88 n ( f ) : 0/ the beft Greek Wine, 
1 12 : of Homtx's Veracity, 128 n( n ): of bis Cha- 
racter and Inclinations > 146 : of the old Mytho- 
logy, 
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hgy, 148 h : <if XrJft«u$,i8r n (*) : of the £okpoJl- 
tian of Ordcks, r85 n : of the SitUatibh of Delphi, 
187 n : of the Oracle itfelf, 188 n ( w ) : of 
the Egyptian Priefts, 201 n (°) : of the Cutetcs, 
Telehines, and Idw DaAyli, ibid, n (>) : of 
Divination, 204 A : 4f /)&* Lycian Oracle, 267 : 
*/ the Ccfifiituiion of Crete, t\\ i of the Pheni- 
cians, 236 n, 2^2 h i of the Lrparean Iflands, 
*5 2 » 2 S5 n (*) : °f &* Neapolitan Shore, 258 n : 
if the Sifcns, 261 n [*) : of Pdfidonius'j man- 
tier of Writing, 275 n, 282 n : *jf Demetrius Scep- 
fius, 295 : of the Language of Troy, 305 : of an- 
cient Greece, 20 1 n (*) : of Homer'* Science* 323 
n («) : e/ /&* *M Hijiorianti 335 

St r a bo, Aw wew Character, 38, 146 : accurate, 
204 : to Country 304 : harned in Hiftory, 335 
St ha da, £amian, 344 

Stroke, of Imagination, 190 : of Character, 312 
Stroling Lift, 123, 128 : SiroliHg Bard± 5, 86, 105, 
1 06, 115 : StroHngGod; 310 

Stromboli, Burning- IJlandi 251 n, I54 n (\) 
Stylus, efefted by I^herecydes,- 
Styx, the infernal River, 285,286 

Subjcdts, for Poetry, 26, 27^28,35,39 : Homer*/ 

SubjeSt, Scft. XII. 
Sublime, Judge of, 39 : Supplement of, 69 

Succeffion of Wit and Literature^ 77 • °f learned 
Pritjis, 192 

Suidas, 90, 92 n ( ! ), 9> n (*) 26 n : calumni- 
ates Homer, / 332 
Sun, reprefented, 173,269,2*5 : rifes and fets in 
the Qctan, 237, 238 : to Daughter, 248, 261 : 
to Out- goings, 247, 267 : wto* juror y2r^jar» 
271 : foj C*ro, 28, 285 : to Returns or fro- 
picks, 284,286 

Superftitiav 
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Super ft ition, the Companion of Fear, 43 : iifflkutd 

86 : built upon, 166 : faljely imputed^ 173 n : 

Mother-land of, 197 : prevalent, In : Grecian 

Superftition, 33a 

SuRRfiNTUM, a Station of the Sirens, 260 

Syagrus, firft fung the Trojan War, 9* 

Symplegades, floating Rocks, 2$q 

Syaia, .20, 238 n (*). See Aramean. 

Syria, an Jfiand, 284 

Syros (the fame) the Country of Phcrecydes, 7 

n C m ), 284 : fertile, 285 : a Heliotrope long 

preferved in it, 286 



TACITUS, 3 ,5S* 

Talus, 195 : the Brazen, ibid. 

Taraencfs, in a young Lady, 340 

Tanaquil, 302 

Tarentum, Gulf off 146 

Tartary, Cham of, 241 : Tartar-Xjfr, ibid. 
Tarteffus, its Etymology, 275 n 

Tasso, Torquato, bis Characters 70 : his Defcri- 
ption of a Lady weeping and petitioning, 139 n : 
of a Coy Beauty, 161 n : bis Apology for Fable, 

259 n 
Technical [Terms, chain up the Fancy, 129 

Telchines, 196, to 209,227,261 

Telemachus, bis Adventures unjuftly criticized, 59 : 
entertained bimfelf by Helen, 137 

Templjs, Sir William, 72 

Temple, Homer'/, 2 n : Temples and Altars, 182, 

200 
Tereph, 
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Tcrfcph, its double Meaning, 41 rt 

TiREUS, the inhuman Thracian, 304 

Terpan-der, 8'n(*), 941! (*), 211 

Terra dos Papos, 234 

Teucer, fettles in Cyprus, 2^3 

Thales, the Lawgiver ', 86 n, 2 to 

Thales; the Pbilofopber, 7 n ( ! ), 86, 172 ft (') 
Thamyris, the Mufes Lover, 95 11,^96 : reigned 
on Mount Athos, 306 n (}) 

Theatrical Writing, 68 

ThebeS, in Egypt, i4i*i44>237 

Thebes, in Greece, why walled, 23 n ! Sacking of, 
183,184 : by whom founded, 2310, 234 

©EiOE Aoros, whati 51 

Theodicee, EJfais de, 229 n, ^3i n 

Theogony, what, 97. See Gods* Cfe4tion. 
Theology, ancient, 48 : why monftrous, 50 : Gre- 
cian, whence, 4^, 85* 174, 206 n, 212 : reduced 
to a Body, 98 : Egyptian, its Foundation, 87, 
173 : Phenician, 283 

0ez*ata, or Sayings of God, j 8^ 

Thessaly defcribed, 32 : Plains of, 316 

Thetis, Mother of Achilles, 21$ 

Thinking, confined, 115 : evited, ti$ 

Thon, a Prince of Egypt, 138 

Thot h, the Inventer of Arts in Egypt, 169 

Thrace, Mountains in it, 178, 305 : firfl known 
to /^Greeks, 181, 240 n : fends Colonies to 
Afia, 304 : Thracian Language, 44 : refimbles 
the Trojan, 305 : and the Grecian, ibid. 

Thracians, Horfemen, 240 n-: fettle in Troy, 30$ 

Thucydidb^ 
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Thucydides, accurate* 14 : lays out the Periods 
of the Grecian Hiftory, ibid, defcribes their an- 
cient barbarous State, 15 n, 145 : and its Con* 
tinuance, 16 n : wttnejfed the Corfu/torn of Greece, 
66 n ( e ) : bis Authority valuable, in 

Thymoetes, the Weftern Traveller, 94 

Thvmbrus, an Oracle of Apollo, 205 

Tiberius, Jpoke fluently on fome occafions, 55 n 

Tibullus, defcribes a Fit of Prophecy, 160 n ( r ) 
Tierra de Fucgo, # 234 

TiMifius Locrus, 219 

Time and Space, the eldejl of things, 155*196 

Times, Manners of 12,18,52 : peaceable, 35 ': re* 
lative to Things, 324 

Tiresias, the blind Prophet, 183,205, 269 

Titans, their Wars, 79>9*>96 

Titles of Honour, what, 25,26 

Tongues. See Language. 

Torments, foreign, 220 

Towns, when walled, 19 : taken and plundered, 23, 

319 : Town-Life, u8 

Toys, where made, 280 

Trade, Inventers of, 230, 231 : taught the Greeks, 

19, 20, 145 : little known, 138 : ancient Slave- 

Trade* 143 : Phenician, 246 : Trading Voyage* 

ns 

Traditions, facred, 51, 91, 169, 179, 220 : bow 
conveyed, 102, 180 ; Egyptian, 211 : Trojan, 

217,298,299,330 

Tragedy, Rife of the Name, 39 : Inventers of 153 : 

perfected by whom, J5 : originally in Homer, 321 

Tranfmigration of Souls, firfl taught, 283 

Tranfplanution, in Animals, 10 : mends the Breed* 

ibid. 

E e Travellers. 
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Travellers, 85,87,94,102, 142, 180,43$ 

Travelling, neceffary, 7 2 » Il6 > i28 »i35»H 6 

Treafure of Knowledge, 183 : q^ Achilles* 316 

Treres, a wandering Thraciaft Tribe* 306 

Tripod, [acred } , 185 : Golden* 189 

Tripoli, by whom founded, 231 ti 

Trissino, Giovanni Giorgio, 3 2 »33 

Trojan War, s/j Confluences in Greece, 2 1 t abroad, 

22 n, 273 t ^ whom fung 9 92, 142, 332 : its i 

Periods 9 291, 316 : £fag/ 0/ i/, 318 : its varu 

ewEpifodes, 319 : produced all Virtues and Vices, 

3*5**345 
Trojan-Horfe, a Poem, 318 : Trojan Coaft, pojfejfed 
by Pelafgi, 307 : naturalized to the Greeks, 309 : 
Trojan Language, 304, 309 : Names, 302, 304, 
306 : Genealogies, 309 

Trojan- Allies. See Auxiliaries. 
Trojans, routed, 28 : made the conquering Party, 
217 : keep Seraglio* s, ibid. Catalogue of, 296 : 
led by Hedtor, 298 n : Remains of, 299 : effe- 
minate, 312 : keep wit bin their Walls, 317 : take 
the Field, 318 

Tropicks, of the Sun, 247,284,285 

Trovadores, or Troubadours of Provence, 1 14 

Troy, a Place of Relicks, 150 : Plains of, 293 : 
Extent of its Dominion, 297 : commanded nine 
Provinces, 298 n : Us Territory, wholly occupied 
by Greeks, ibid, planted by Pelafgi, 307 : ra- 
vaged, 317. See Trojan War. 
Tf entity. Us Meaning, 279, ibid, n 

Trumpets, bow fupplied in War* 328 

Truth, Conceptions of, 5 : Truth in Manners, 29, 
54, 68 : in Defign, 34 : in Language, 55 : in 
Writing, 69 : in Poetry, 120 : f acred, 150 : re- 

f vealed 
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vetileb by the Mufes, 151 : not perceived, 154 : 
Flafhes of, 158 : oracular, 188 : powerful, 218 : 
itot td be dijguifedi ibid, leads to Happinefs, 220 : 
legal Truth, 223 : prcdiftive, 257 n : »^r Jl#- 
plied, 296, 300, 315 : irrefiftible, 297 : 0/00* 
y&n&w Characters, 315, 344 : followed by Homer, 

3*7*345 
Tunis, by whom founded, 231a 

Turrt, fcbolaftick, 129 : poetical, 4011 ( f ), 73 

Turns of the year, marked upon Tablets, 107 n : 

upon a Meridian Line, 285 

Tynnichus, the Chafcidean, 132 

Typhon, fiery, 224 

Tzetzes, Joan, the Commentator of Hefiod, 8 

U. 

ULYSSES, /rifprj a 7*/<, 17 : to Char after* 
28, 138, 315, 316 : j^dw a Bard, 130 : 
to Wanderings, 135, 319 : /ttgffJ again, 142 : 
£*/*# £y Neptune, 216: yj« im?Ky Wonders, 246 : 
Boundary of bis Navigation, 247 : w/?/j Eolus, 
253 ~ receives the Winds in a Bag, 259 : fails to 
Hell, 268 : confults the Shades, 269 : is driven 
to Spain, 272 : turns Pirate, 273 : meets Achil- 
les** $&x<fe, 316 : to nofturnal Expedition^ 320 : 
to Pi£lure, 330 : to Squire^ ibid, to G&?y? 
paflions ixiith Homer, 332 

Under ftanding, refufed to Poets, 132 : gives little 
Pleafurcy 154, 155 : filled with Reflexion, 313. 
S<?* Mind. 

Union of Courtier and Scholar, 4 : of Lawgiver 

and Poet, 78, 85 : Union 0/ Caufes in Homer** 

Works, 345 

E e 2 Unity, 
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INDEX. 

Unity, the Principle of Mufeus, 92 n (*) 

Univcrfal Nature, perfonated, 215 

Univcrfe, Syflem of it, 99, 102 : Parts of it, 6,119, 

ibid, n : Citizen of it, 117 : Powers of it, 102, 

148*167,215,216 : its Model, 220 : its Myfteries 

in Homer, 322. See Nature, 

Uroanda, the wife, 10 

Ustica, one of the Liparcan IJlands, 252 

Utica, by whom founded, 23 m 



VARIETY of Stile, 61 : of Genius, 96 : of 
Character in a Nation, 60 : in a Poem, 240, 
3i4j3i5 : Variety of Occidents, 329 : pledfant, 

ibid. 
Vein, exercifed, 116 : fet a running, 123 : trufted 

to, 130 : mad Vein, 167. &i Mythology, 

Velleius Paterculus, 74>75>77 

Venice, Hiftory 0/i 31 : Conftitution of, 193 

Ventidius, raifedby his Stars, y6n( f ) 

Venus, her Voice, $j : an Enemy to Health, 112 

n(*) : what fhe reprefents, 215 : unfortunate in her 

Pupil, 2 17 : her Wrath, how fiewn, 342 

Veracity, Homer* j, 242 : in Places, 293, 295 : in 

Perfons, 301 : in Char afters, 314 : z» Ftf#j *»4 

##"7» 335 

Verfe, 32, 39, 40, 61, 73, 88, 106, 119, 124, 130, 

185,300 
Verulam, Lord, 226,257 n 

Vesuvio, 251 

Vibius Caudex, a Roman Name, 302 

Vice, Rejlraint from, 220 : difplay'd, 312,325a 

2 Views 
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IN D E X. 

Views of Nature* 5*125 : of human Affairs* 13 : 

of human Necefftties* 23 : of Char afters* 337 

Violence, when prevalent* 2 3*53 n ( f ) 

VIRGIL copies Homer, 44, 47 : and Ennius, 

56,59 : and Anaxagoras, 88 n(°) : witneffed the 

Fall 0/Rome, 65 : an Aftrologer* 76 n (*) : faV 

Opinion of Mufeus, 73 n, 91 r ^ tbefirft Poets* 

78 : defer ibes a mad Prophet efs* 158 n (°) : the 

. )fty? Men* 199 n : unfortunate in bis Mythology* 

217 : of admirable Judgment* ibid, tender and 

pafftonate* 225 : defcribes the Temple of Ceres, 

294 n : deterred from writing Res Romanas, 

301 : indebted to the Little-Iliad, 31911 : bound 

up by bis Model, 338 : Difference between him 

and Homer, 336 

Virtue, Men of* 8 : neceffary in Poetry* 57 : real 

Virtue* 59 : Virtue's felf* 58 : where rewarded, 

62 : when brigbteft* 64 : leads to Happinefs* 220 : 

where difplayed* 312,326 : when persecuted* 334 : 

Publick* bow learned* 339 : Shew of Virtue* ibid. 

extolled and rewarded in Homer* j fVritings* 345 

Virtues publick* when real* 53 : bow beji learned , 

54 : unnatural Virtues* 333 

Vifions, fubfiituted for what* %>333>334 

Vocal Goddefs, 262 n ( a j 

Voice of Love, an ancient Poem* 97 : Pythia'j 

Voice* 1&5 : Power of Voice* 226 : enfnaring*i6o* 

262 

Volcano's, 25 1,255,256,258 

Vortex, dangerous* 248 

Votaries, tbepureft* 144 : ^ra/f* ft believe* 192 

Vowels, Return of* 301 

Voyages, &»£, 73 : /* Egypt, 87, 89, 135, 236 : 

ft Grand-Cairo, 140 : to Italy, 181 : r0#»<4 

Peloponnefus, 212 ; to /£* Strcights, 236 : Tra- 

Ee 3 ding 
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INDEX 

ding Voyages, 235 : annual, 267 : round, the 
Mediter ranea n, 272,286 

Vulcan, bis Temple in Memphis^ 135 : bis Em- 
ployment in Hpmer, 2*6 ; bis Work defcribed, 

Vulcanq, a Burning- Jfland, 251 n, 255 

Vulgar, 84, 1 5 z, 1 59 , 20 1 , 2 1 8 . See Cpnjmonalty * 
Multitude, 

W. 

WAGGONS, ufedfor Houfes, 241,242 n (*) 
. Waller, Mr. bis Opinion of Achilles* 34 

n( y ), 

Wanderings of Ulyfc$ f *35>3i9 

War, conftant, where, 21 : CivS, its. Effefts, 27., 

65, 66, 292 ; Holy War, 189 : War reprefented, 

215 : taught by Homer, 321 : War of Trpy. 

See Trojan. 

Wars with Men* fung by Homer, 325 n : iqitb 

Gods and Goddeffes r ibid, with Wails and Horfes, 

ibid. 
Way of the World, a Comedy, 33 

Wealth admired, 25 : difguifes Nature^ ibid, ruins 
Poetry, $2 : brought into Greece, 19, 20, 145 : 
Life of 11S ? neeneiled with Order, 146 : flows 
to Temples, 185, 188 : Wealth of Tyre and Si- 
don, whence, 276 : of Theflaly, 316 
Weiiern Traveller, 94 : Countries, unknown tQ Ho- 
mer, 287 : Language and Manner s x 304 
Wiles, iH Trade, 269 : in War, 337 
Winds, their Governor, 254 : prediSed*, 257, 273 : 
. change the Appearances of Volcano's, 305 : fetved 
up in a Bag, 259 : JLtsfen Windh *7* 

Wine, 
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INDEX. 

yiine> heart-chearing, 119: the left in Greece, 1 ia : 
Love and Wine, ibid. 340 

Wifdom, feparated t 85 : pojfejfed by a Lady, 135 : 
inferior to Folly, 159 : Mafter in Wifdom, 182 : 
"Depth of it, 194 : taught by what, 212 : repre- 
sented, 2 1 5, 216 : Wifdon of the Ancients* 225. 
See Learning, Knowledge. 
Wit, Sheer, 56 : Succeffion qf Wit, 77 

Wives, bought and fold, 54 n ( h ) : eafily pardoned, 
342 : tender one, her Char after % ibid. 

Woe, Sfenes of it, inexpreffible, _ 319 

Y^oerden, a Town in Holland, 302 

Woers, Penelope* s, all dejlroyed, 113, 130, 142, 

143 

Woman, 176 : fine Woman, in IXfir/ft, 139 a : 

dragged away from her Family, 341 

Women, beautiful, 239 : lewd, 259 ; where with* 
put Faffions, 340 : forget Injuries, 341 : apt to 
complain* 342 : irrejijlible in Grief, 343, 344 : 
Women of Styality, 118,341. See Ladies. 
Vonders, bow to be told, 121, 122^152 : how 
framed, 128, 246, 287 : Out-of-lbe-World Won- 
ders, 246 : Light for a Wonder, 287. See Mi- 
i\cles. 
Wchder (the Pajfton) to whom it belongs, 42 : how 
rafed, 155 : natural Wonder, 288 

W)rld, Soul of, 219 n : Syftemof, 218. See Na- 

tire, Univerfe. 
Wcfhip, Grecian, Form of, 179 : Baboon-Wor- 

ffip, 173 : Egyptian, ibid. n. See Rites. 

Wrah of Achilles, 318 \of Venus,' 342 

Wrefting at the Pythian Games, 199 

Writes, original, why they excel, 29 : ancient, why 

efleemedy 55 : of one Age, why fimilar, 74 

Writing, 
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I N.D E X. 

Writing, on what it depends, 69 : every hind of it 

in Homer, 321. See Chara&er. 

Wry-Feature, betrays a Character, 316 

Wurts, frightful to a French Poet, 302 

X. 

X AN THUS, Banks of, 204 

Xenoph anes, Homer*j Enemy, 93, ibid, n Q) 
Xenophon, 7 n (■) : bis Character, 30 : his Ex- 
plication of the Fable of Marfyas, 95 n ( w ) 

y. 

YEAR, Days of, marked on the Altar of Pan, 
107 : Turns of 9 285 

Ycuda, Rabbt % 229 n( d ) 

Z. 

ZE L E I A, an Oracle of Apollo, 2^5 

Zeno, writes in Defence of Homer, 322 

Zethus and Amphion, vtfaQ Thebes, . $n 

Zodiac, Sign of, 1J1 

Zon ah, Caupona, its equivocal Meaning* 4.1 n 



FINIS. 
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PLATE '"THE Temple of Earth, and 
I. -* the Seasons, pag. i 

IL Pan and Vesta : Ancient Man- 
ners, 13 

III. Mercury, the God of Arts and 

Gain, 36 

IV. A Sacrifice : The Oath, 49 

V. Minerva: Liberty and Slavery, 58 

VI. Ixion and Juno : Bigotry, 71 

VII. Orpheus, 81 

VIII. Home r, commences a o 1 a o 2, 104 

IX. Pythia, 134 

X. Saturn dethroned, 165 

XL Homer inftru&ed, 22$ 

XII. Isis of Sdis y with her ancient In- 
fcription, 29 1 
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